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INDIA. 

LA region of Asia, lying between lat. anil N., anil long, 

4i/ ami K. Uinnuletl, N., by the Himalaya Mimutaiiis; 
K., by the llurrampootyr ami the llay of llengal; s'., by the 
iiiilian Oivjan; ami AV., by the luUian Ocean, the Imlus, aiul 
the Soliinaun MounUiius.] 

Under tho dassicul nppellntioii of India, tlic an- 
cients ii]j])ear to have comprised the wliole of tliat vast 
reifioii of Asia stnnehin^j east of Persia and I^actria, 
as fur as the country of the Sinas ; its northern 
houiidury heinjf the Scythian desert, and its sontherii 
limit, the ocean. Tiie name is gentolly supposed to 
have been derived from the river Indus, whicli waters 
its western extremity, and which sif'nifies the 1*1 tie or 
IJlack River. The extensive application of the wonl 
renders it, however, more probable, tliat it was em- 
jdoyed to denote the country of the Inrli^ or Asiatic 
J'lthiops ; aiisweriu;' to the Persian ilindoo-.stan, or 
the country of the Hindoos.* Ry the Brahmins, the 

* The Greeks gave the appt.ll.'iti'm of Imli.ins botri totiie south- 
ern mitiom of Africa aiul to the llimloos, using the words Indian 
ami Kthiop as convertible tenns. HeriKlotiis I'lscrilx's the easliTU 
Kthiops, or Indians, as dilli risig from ih-ose of Africa by tluir long 
hair, as opposed t») the woolly head of the t'eJlre. Virgil speaks 
of the Abyssinian Kthiops under the same name. (G.-.-in-ft*. iv. 
idSyj. vi. 7‘J4.) bceViiicciit’s l*criplus, Prcl. His. 10, 11. .‘?it W. 
PART I. B 
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country is denominated Medhyama^ or Medhyam 
Vhnmt^ the central land,* and PunyaVliumi^ the land 
of virtue; appellations vague and unmeaning: it is 
also called Bharat-khand^ the kingdom of Bharat, 
who is fabled to have been its first monarch. Taken 
in its most extended application, as denoting the 
countries inhabited by the Hindoos, it comprises a 
considerable territory west of the Indus.; and part 
of Affghanistan, as well as Tatta and Sinde, must be 
included within its limits, t By the Mohammedan 
writers, the term Ilindostan is restricted to the eleven 
provinces lying to the north of the Nerbuddah river, 
Avhich belonged to the empire of the Mogul sovereigns 
of Delhi. This is now usually distinguished as Hin- 
dostaii Proper. J 

Jones's Works, 4to, i. 114. Dryant’s Anal., iv. 272, et seq. No such 
-words, Mr. Wilkins says, as Hindoo or Ilindostan, are to be found 
in the Sanscrit dictionary. The name, however, which seems to 
have originated with the Persians, is as ancient as the earliest pro- 
fane history extant. 

* The appellation. Middle land, is said to have been given to 
the country from its occu|)ying the centre of the back of the tor- 
toise that supports the world. The Chinese, however, in like 
manner, call their country Chuuff-tv^t the central kingdom, and 
Tdion-Jmtt the centre of the world. This geographical place of 
honour has been claimed by many scmi-biirbarous nations. 

t “ Whether Sind, westward of the Indus, belongs properly to 
Persia or to India, is, iicrha]^, as doubtful a circumstance as the 
a])proiiriation of Kgypt to Asia or to Africa. Stralx) and Arrian, 
after Eratosthenes, declare India limited by the Indus westward; 
yet, in this direction, our modem Sind exteiuis considerably be- 
yond the river, while it Is generally assigned to Hindustan by the 
Eastern writers.”— Ouskley’s Tmveh , vol. i. p. 14!>. The Orien- 
tals distinguish, perhaps arbitrarily, between Sind and Hind : they 
apply the latter word to Intlui, (as Iktliral limit ^ the Indian Sea,) 
the funner to the Persian side of the Indus. D’Herbelot says, that 
the Persians call the Abysslnlans Sinh Hiuduu, black Indians. Can 
Sinde be a tx)ntraction of the two wonls i 

i; ** Strictly speaking, the name ought to be applied only to that 
part wldch lies to the north^ of the parallels of 21^ or 22^, The 
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Some modern geographers consider the limits of 
llindostan as co-extciisive with those of the Hindoo 
religion. “ This delineation,” Mr. Hamilton remarks, 
“ has the advantage of being singularly well defined 
on three sides by strong natural barriers. According 
to this arrangement, Hindostan is separated, on the 
north, from the table-land of Tibet, by the lofty chain 
of the Himalaya mountains, which commences at the 
Indus about the 35th degree of N. latitude, and pass- 
ing Cashmere in the same parallel, extends thence in 
a south-easterly direction to an unascertained distance 
beyond the limits of Bootan. To the south, Hindostan 
is every where bounded by the ocean, and on the west, 
by the course of the river Indus. To the east, its 
limits are more difficult to dehno ; but the most dis- 
tinct are the range of hills and forests that skirt the 
Bengal districts of Chittagong and Tiperah, and stretch 
north to the Brahmaputra, near to where that im- 
mense riv(;r, after having long flowed almost due west, 
makes a sudden sweep to the south. In this north- 
eastern corner, the Hindoo religion is irregularly dif- 
fused, as it extends, far beyond the limits assigned, into 
Assam and Cassay, while that of Buddha prevails in 
Bootan, and protrudes into the Brahminical regions on 
the banks of the Teesta.”* 

The extent to which the Hindoo or Brahminical 

Nertiuddah river is, indeed, the reputed southern boundary of 
lliiidnostan, as far as it goes; and the southern frontiers of Bengal 
and Uahar coni4)ose the remainder of it. The countries on the 
south of this line, according to the Indian geographers, go under 
the general name of Dcccan, and comprise nearly one half of the 
tract generally known by tlio name of the Mogul empire. But, as 
the term liindoostan has Ireen applicnl in a lax sense to this whole 
region, it may be necessary to distinguish the northern jiart of it 
by the name of Hiiidoostan Proper.”— IlKNNKr.L’sAfe/wMVjp, xix, 

* Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan, vol. 1. p, xylU, 

Ji 2 
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fiiitli has prevailed, can hardly he admitted, however, 
as fixing the geographical boundary of the country, 
which must be determined either by its natural or by 
its political limits. The latter, after undergoing per- 
petual changes, have, by the conquests of the Ilritisli, 
been extended eastward into the Duddhic states ; and 
neither the course of the Indus nor that of the Ganges 
has at any time served to circiimscribo the faith or 
tlie power of India, or to protect her frontier from in- 
vasion. Rivera may serve as lines of demarcation 
between territorial subdivisions or petty principalities, 
but they are ill adapted to constitute the permanent 
barriers of empire. Under the appellation of Ultra- 
Gaiigetic India, some writers have improperly com- 
prised the whole groupe of countries lying between 
the Bay of Bengal and the Chinese Sea. This is the 
Ijcsser India of Marco Polo, which he distinguishes 
by that term from the Greater India, extending from 
Cape Comorin to Sinde. Besides these tAvo Indies, 
he mentions a third, which he calls the Middle or 
Second India, comprehending Abyssinia and the Ara- 
bian coast as far as the Persian Gulf.* According to 

' • Marsden’s IMarco Polo, p. 717» and note 14r)4. »» The division 
termed the Greater India,” according to the Venetian Traveller, 
•‘extends from Maiibar” (the Coromandel coast) ” to Kesma- 
coran” (Kej-Mekran), “and corapreliends thirteen large king- 
doms.” Ho professedly notices only the provinces and cities that 
lie upon the sea-coast. Among these are enumerated, the province 
of Mmbnr (so called from a word signifying a passage or ferry, In 
allusion to lllania’s bridge) ; the kingdom of or Mvimd 

(Masulipatam, the Mcsolui of Ptolemy, anciently Telingana) ; the 
province of Lac, Lim:, or Jjir (conjectured to he the central Car- 
natic or district of Arcot) ; the kingdom of Koulam (Cochin) ; the 
province of A'«mnrj (Comorin); the kingdom of Ddi/ (I)illa, now 
Canara); the kingdom of Malabar (which he places N. of this, in 
the Cancan) ; the kingdom of Giizcmti that of Kanan (or Tnytat 
tile txu^eacUng and wgauhig are douhtful) ; the kingdom of Aam- 
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anotlicr threefold division of the Indies, the first India 
extended from Persiu to the Indus ; the second, from 
the Indus to tlic Ganges; while the third compre- 
hended tlie Ultra-Gangetic countries.* Under the 
familiar phrase, tlie East Indies, adopted from the 
Portuguese, the islands of the Indian archipelago are 
generally included ; and it is singular, that the name 
of the West Indies,, which has led to this distinc- 
tion, should now designate only a groupc of islands, 
colonized by Whites, and peopled with Africans. The 
mistake of Columhus, who at first supposed that he 
liad readied India by a transatlantic course, has been 
perpetuated, strangely cnougly, in the misnomer by 
wdiicli the aboriginal population of the Americas, the 
copper-coloured race, are denominated Indians ; that 
is, Ethioj)s or blacks. It would be useless, however, 
to attempt to correct a nomenclature so long esta- 
blished. The word India has fortunately retained a 
specific meaning, notwithstJinding the difficulty of de- 
termining its proper geographical extent ; and though 
liindostan may he deemed, in some respects, the pre- 
ferable appellation, (as corresponding to Hindoo arid 
liindostaneo, the terms applied to the natives and 
tlieir vernacular dialect,) the more classical and more 
convenient name of India seems likely to prevail ; more 
especially as British India is the only convenient de- 
signation of our vast and ever-growing territory ;iii 
those regions. The more popular word has, therefore, 
been adopted as the title to the present volumes, in 

hnin (in the peninsula of Gujerat) ; the kingdom of Semenath (Sii- 
inenat, near Toint I)iu) ; and lastly, that of Kesmaeoran, supposed 
by Major llcnnell to be KeJ-Mekran : (.'uteh is possibly intended. 

* Marsden’s Marco I’olo, note I4.'i4, ** In the early part of. the 
fifteenth century, we find the definition of India made to compre- 
hend nearly the same portion of llic globe as that on whiph wc so 
vaguely bestow the appclUUion of Uie East Indies.” 
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which it will he used as generally synonymous and 
convertible with Ilindostan, but admitting of a some- 
what wider latitude. 

We are not yet in possession of exact data for de- 
termining the superficial extent of this vast region, 
even were its northern and eastern boundaries better 
defined.* Mr. Hamilton estimates its extreme length, 
from the Himalaya mountains to Cape Comorin, at 
about 1900 miles, and its extreme breadth, from E. to 
W., at about 1500; but, on account of the irregularity 
of its figure, the total superficial area cannot, he 
thinks, be estimated at more than 1,280,000 English 
square miles. This statement, which has been adopted 
by M. Malte Brun, assigns 553,000 square miles to 
the British territory, 550,000 to the territories of 
British allies and tributaries, and 177)000 to the inde- 
pendent states, as they stood in the year 1820. Within 
this area is included a population which has been sup- 
posed to amount to at least 134 million souls. M. de 
Humboldt, however, allowing only 109,200 square 
marine leagues to llindostan, estimates the total po- 
pulation at only 101 millions, being 925 by the square 
league. The population of the British empire in India, 
including that of the allied and tributary powers, 
which Mr. Hamilton estimates at 123 millions, is rated 
by M. de Humboldt at only 90 millions ; a difference 
of 43 millions, or nearly a third. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a mean estimate may approximate to the 
truth. At present, we can do no better than give the 
items of these widely discordant calculations, which 

• • (( The extent of Hlndoostan Proper Is about equal to France, 
Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and the Low 
Countries collectively} and the Deexan and Peninsula are about 
equal to the British Islands, Spain, and Turkey in Europe.*’— 
Uknnkll’s Mvmuir, p. xix. 
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may at least shew the'maiiner in which the population 
is distributed. 

BUITTSH INDIA. 

Bengal Presidency. Snunre Miles, Population. 


Bengal, Bahar, and Benares • • 

162,(M)0 

39,000,000* 

Additions in llindostan, since 



A.D. 1765 

148,000 

18,000,000 

Gurwal, Kumaoon, and the tract 



between the Sutuleje and the 



Jumna 

18,000 

500,000 


328,000 

57.500.000 

Madras Presidency 

154,000 

15,(KK),000 

Bombay Presidency 

11,000 

2,500,000 

Territories in the Deccan acquired 



since 1815 

60,000 

8,000,000 


553,000 

83,000,000 

BllITISlI ALLIES AND TRIBUTARIES. 

The Nizam 

96,000 

10,000,000 

The Nagpoor Rajah 

70,000 

3,000,000 

The King of Oude 

20,000 

3,000,000 

TheOulcowar 

! 18,000 

2,000,0(K) 

Kotah, B(X)ndec, and Bopaul • • • • 

14,000 

1,500,000 

The Mysore Rajah 

27,000 

3,000,(KH)t 

The Satarah Rajah (nr Peishwa) • • 

14,000 

1,500,000 

Travancore and Cochin 

8,000 

1,000.000 

Other Rajahs and petty Chiefs • • • < 

28:1, 000 

15,000,000 


550,(K)0 40,000,000 


* In lflOl-2, the returns made to the Govemor-gencrahwith regard 
to the state of the Bengal Presidency, gave the following results : 

Population. 


Calcutta division 

Dacca division 

Moorshedabad 

Patna about 

Benares 


0,725,000 

5,207.700 

5,005,340 

7,000,000 

7,654,325 


35,672,454 

t In. the territories of the Mysore Tlajah, in 1804, there were 
482,612 families, including 2,171,754 souls. Of these families, 
17,000 were Mohammedans; 85,370 Brahmins; 72,627 .Llngalts ; 
and 2063 Jains. 
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INDEPENDENT STATES. 


Square Miles* Population* 


The Nei^aul Rajah 

... 53,000 

2,000,000 

The Lahore Rajah 

... 50,000 

3,000,000 

The Ameers of Sindc * 

... 24,0iH) 

1,000,000 

The Dominions of Sindia 

... 40,000 

4,000,000 

The King of Cauhul 

... 10,(KI0 

1,000,000 


177.000 

11,000,000 

UniTisn India 

... .W3.000 

83,000,(MX) 

AniiTES AND TBIBUTAUIKS • •• 

... 550,(KM) 

40,000,000 

Indbfbndbnt 

... 177,000 

11,000,000 

Grand Total 

.. 1,280,000 

134,0(H),000* 


According to Humboldt 

Squ* Marine Bj/theSn* 


The three Presidencies, with Pro- Leagues Population* League. 


vinces newly acquired 

49,200 

55,500,000 

1128 

Countries under the protection of 




the Company 

40,900 

17,500,000 

428 

Independent India 

19,000 

28,000,000 

147» 


109,100 

101,000,000 

925 


• Hamilton, vol. 1. p. xxxvi. 

t Humholdt, Pci’s. Narr., voLtI. pp. 337, ft- In these estimates, 
the population of Ceylon and the Isles is not included. Mr. Wal- 
lace gives the following as the nearest approximation to the fact 


that he could arrive at. 

Under the direct government of Great Britain .... GO, 000,000 
Under the direct inliuence of the Dritisli Govern- 
ment 40,000,000 

Under Independent Chiefs 2(),flC(>,0(K) 

In the Islands of the Indian Seas 20,000,000 


140,(K)0.000 

The population of Orissa is supposed to be about 4,500,000 

Hyderabad.. 2,500,000 

Khandeish 2,000,000 

Nnimdere 500,000 

Bcrar 2,000,000 


11 , .'■, 00,000 


In these provinces, the Mohammedans arc as 1 to 10; cxcq>t in 
Khandeish, where they are as 1 to 6, In Uic district of Chittagong, 
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The foUowiiig table ^1 exhibit geographical 
divisions acoor^g to w^t has app^red to 
most cohTenient and distinCt v.if not an uii|s^p^8ble 
ammgemeut. 

Z. NORTHEBir XNDli^ 

Anideni 

JMvMofw. Modem, Jbi pooaeeekm of 

Sanswatl J « ?,***‘?*!*^ Vshrii of Caubul. 

1 3. Upper LahoM i 

i d. Dqab of the Sut- 

Ud and Jumna ■. ^■. . ' 

S. Kumaoon ) 

6, Nepaul Nepaul Rj^ah. 

7. Bootan ^...Deb Ilio4i^ 

li. ISTDIA PROPER, 

i. SindeHo* 

kssr.)- 


OuJararaBh* 

tra 


j4. Cutch.. 
is. Ov^erat 


. Bombay Presidency, 
r Bombiy PrialiMbi^ 


ii. Central, 


Saraswati Sc ( 
Ot^anuadi-f 
tra. I 


6, Malwah..k. 
7* Rajpootana 


( 


/''■ ‘V 

Sindla, Holkar, Nabob of 
Bhopaul, Puar Rajab,Src. 
SeeTOl.iv.p.d37. 

Bengal Presid. ReJpoots. 


{ 8. DelM 
9. Agra 
10. Oude. 

11. Allahabad 

}l2. BA» ... 
Qauza 13. Bengal 


Bengal Presid. Seik Ri^alk 
Bengal Pxesid. Sindla»Ac. 
King of Oude. 

BengtFies. Bunddacfaieft. 

j>Bengat Preaidency. 


iii. GangetU), 


oootaining 2967 square miles,the population is estiinated at 1 • fOO* A00> 
in whkhthexeaieS Mohammedans toSHlndoos. AaiiBin*plii^inay 
, now be legaided as a British possession, contained, in li891, npppu- 
Jetton of about Su0,000 souls, scatteradoverdC,000 sqiiaie linte 

■ * ' B 6 



III. PECCAV OR 80]irTH]EHK IVniAf! 


fB«fiit^#!miUU 

't 


Nagfio^ 


VWa 


•Madias PresUcBcy. 


(1) 0riiiial>^ K 

^ Kuttak ) 

S. Northem Clrctn'^ 

(I) Gai^am I 

(9) VbaiqMtaM I 

(8) lUjamundiy | ' 

(i) MlMuUpa4m I 
mOtmtoat. . ^ 

. 3.0^waha Bo^^Prau 

^ 

& Beedar 1 
, A l^idiidedr f 
' 7. Hvdantiadi 

, KttiMh.....^ Bmi^AMd. Holkar. 

BbinMiirPtasId. Nlaam. 

1 10. B^poor |<or Visia-r Bombay Pieild. Sattarah 

poor) i and Kolapoor Ralahs. 

IV. THE FENIH8ULA, OB t^TBlX 8. OF THE KRISHNA. 
i« Balaghaut ((lirKahutta).Madms PtMideney. 

2. Ifyiare; SlyscM Ralah, mi ditto. 

& Goimbdibar \ 

4* Salem (Indudliig to. I 

labiahSl) iMadiaaPiMdeiicy. . 

Ifl; Cbdaia I 

j 

7- Cot^n A. Cochin Rsjah. 

8. Tnvanobro ...Tiavancore Rajah. 

lO. iHeCaiiiktlc \ 

( |]) Noirthem> dr Ahdtt* | 

(2) Central, or Anot 

(3) Southern, otTUJort »M»a Prtrtdency. 
(IndudlajiDllldigiill 
tadTnineveUy) ' 

The prikidBel geological features cf this efitteBidve 
regioiLardy the StapekidOiis HiMAlayan ra^, the snowy 
mountains whidb India from Tibet ; ibe rat 

Gangetle ; tin) itreat sandy desbft of the &i|ai ; 
the Solimann range Wh!<^ bounds the basin Of the 
Indus on the west f the eleyated taUe<Jand above the 
OhauiM ; the Vindhyan mountains^ Which endoee the 
tailfey of the NMiUM^ ahd the yiKdooi gieii}ieb 
which beaf the name of the eastern, weytem^ and 


Karaata- 


Dravlca • •nJ 


t 
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8<mthem Ohaats^ the latter, the Malaysia range, ter« 
mlnating at Cape Comorin. The composition and 
character of these different systems of mountains and 
rivers, will be more particularly described in our 
topographical view of the respective grand divisions 
of the country. 

With the exception of Cape Comorin at its southern 
extremity, and Diu Head, the southern point of 
Gujerat, India has no great promontories ; and the 
only bendings of the coast which merit the name of 
gulfs, are the bay of Cutch and that of Cambay, which 
give a peninsular form to t)^ province of Gujerat. 
The western coast of the Deccan, although indented 
by numerous creeks, roadsteads, and mouths of rivers, 
has, Olathe whole, one uniform direction. From Cape 
Comorin to the coast of Bengal, there is not a single 
natural harbour, and the roads ai*e encumbered with 
sand-banks. Merchant vessels are obliged to ride at 
a distance of a mile and a half from shore, and ships 
of war at two miles. So gradual is the dedlvity of 
the bottom, that the depth, at twenty miles from land, 
does not exceed fifty fathoms. There are few sea- 
coasts, of such extent, so destitute of islands. Exclu- 
sive of emerged sand-banks and mere rocks, Ceylon 
may be said to be the only one. The Laccadives 
{Laksha^wipa^ or hundred-thousand isles) and Mal- 
dives (Malaya-dwipa^ Malay islands) run in a chain, 
about 7d miles off the Alalabar-coast, from lat. to 
the line : they are, for the most part, unproductive and 
of little value, and many of them are barren rodks. 

THE INDUS. 

The glory of Hindoostan,*’ it has been remarked, 
consists 1]^ its noble rivers ; and in this respect, the 
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country presents a remarkable contrast to Persia, the 
neighbouring kingdom on the west; but the Indo- 
Chinese countries (or what has been improperly called 
the Ultra-Gangetic peninsula) are still more highly 
favoured. The Indus, the first river, beginning from 
the west, is one of the largest in the world. It is 
supposed to have its source in tho northern declivity 
of the Cailas branch of the Himalaya . mountains, about 
lat. .31® 30' N., and long. 80® 30' E., within a few 
miles of tho sources of the Sutlej. After flowing for 
400 miles in a N.N.W. direction, it bends towards 
the S.W., and at Draus, in Little Tibet (in lat. 35° 
55', long. 70® 48'), receives a large branch called the 
Iwahdauk river. It then pursues its solitary course 
for above 200 miles, through a rugged and mountain- 
ous country, to MuUay, where it receives the Abas- 
seen ; after which, penetrating the highest range of 
the Hindoo Goosh mountains, it passes for fifty miles 
through the lower parallel ranges, to Torbaila, where 
it enters the valley of Chuch, spreading and forming 
innumerable islands. About forty miles lower down, 
near the fort of Attok, in lat. 33^ 15', it receives the 
Caubul river from the west ;* and soon after rushes 

* *' I give that name,** (the Caubul river,) Bays Mr.^Elphin- 
stonc, ** in conformity to former usage, to a river formed by dif- 
ferent streams uniting to the cast of Caubul. Two of the most 
considerable come from Hindoo Coosh, through Ghorebund and 
Punjshcer, and derive their names from those districts. They join 
to the N.E. of Caubul, and pursue a south-easterly course till they 
reach Baureekaub. A stream little inferior to those just men- 
tioned, comes from the west of Ghuznee, and is joined, to the E. 
of Caubul, by a rivulet which rises in the Paropamisan mountains, 
in the hill called Cahee Bultn, This rivulet alone passes through 
Caubul, and may be said to have given its name to the whole river. 
All the streatTis I have mentioned, unite at Baureekaub, and form 
the river of Caubul, which flows rapidly to the East, increased by 

all the brooks from the hills on oich side. It receives the river ot 
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throngli a harrow opening into tlio midst of the 
branches of the Solimaun chain of mountains. Its 
stream is here exceedingly turbulent. Even when the 
water is lowest, the conflux of these rivers is attended 
by waves and eddies, with a sound like the sea. But 
when they are swelled by the melting of the snows, a 
tremendous whirlpool is’ created, the noise of which is 
heard at a great distance. Here, boats are frequently 
swiillowcd up or dashed to pieces against the rocks, 
which superstition has invested with legendary terrors. 

At the town of Attok, (where properly it may bo 
said to enter India,) the Indus, after having been 
widely spread over a plain, is contracted to the breadth 
of about 300 yards, becoming proportionally deep and 
rapid. When its floods are highest, it rises to the 
top of a bastion about 37 feet in height. It becomes 
still narrower where it enters the hills ; and at 
Neelaub, fifteen miles below Attok, it is said to be not 
more than a stone’s throw across, but extremely rapid. 
Erora Neelanb, it winds among bare hills to Karabaugli 
(incorrectly written Calabag), in lat. 33** 39", pass- 

ing through the Salt range in a deep, clear, and tran- 
quil stream, and thence pursuing a southerly course 
towards the ocean without any further interruption or 
confinement from hills. It enters the rich valley of 
the Esa-liheU in four great channels, which repeatedly 

Kaiishkaiir” (Kashgar river) ** at Kaumch, near Jcllalabacl,” 
(wliencc it is suinciiincs called Ihc Kama,) ** and thcnccruns cast, 
l>rcaks through the inner branches of Hindoo Coosh, and forms 
numerous rapids and whirljHKjla. After entering the plain of 
rcsliawcr, tile Canbul river loses a gooil deal of its violence, but 
is slill rapid, it breaks into difl’erent branches, which join again 
after tliey have received a river formed by two streams which come 
from the valleys of Punjeora and Swaut; and having now collected 
all its waters, ic enters the Iiulus a little above Attok. The Caubul 
ri\’er is very inferior to the Indus, being fordable in many places 
ill the dry. wcatlier.”i.-ELPiiiKSTONjs’s Cavbul, yol. i. pp, 183-fi. j 
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meet and again separate, but are seldom found 'united 
in one stream. At Kabeerec Ghaut, in lat. 31^ 28', 
the main channel, when at the lowest (in January), is 
only about 1000 yards in breadth and twelve feet in 
depth ; but several large branches run parallel to it. 
The bed of the river here is sand, with a small quan- 
tity of mud. The flat country and the islands, which 
are overflowed in the hot season, are an exceedingly 
rich black alluvial soil, well cultivated in many places, 
and in others overgrown with high jungle. 

Below Attok, the Indus receives no stream deserv- 
ing the name of a river, from the wesj, till it is joined, 
at Kaggulwalla, by the Kourum, from the Solimaun 
mountains. The only considerable tributary south of 
this, is the Gomul, the waters of which, being ex- 
hausted by irrigation in the northern part of Damaun, 
never reach the Indus except when swelled by rains. 
Two smaller streams, the Choudwa and the Wukwa, 
then also pay their tribute to this majestic river. 

On the eastern side, the Indus is joined, at Mittan- 
dakote, by the five rivers of the Punjaub, united in 
one immense stream called the Puiijnood. For seventy 
milesabovethis junction, the two streams run nearly 
parallel ; and at Ooch, which is fifty miles up, the 
distance between them is not more than ten miles. 
In July and August, the whole of the intermediate 
country is under water; and the villages, with few 
exceptions, are only temporary ei’ections. The whole 
of the country to Hyderabad, the capital of Sinde, is 
of a similar description. On the left bank are some 
considerable towns and numerous villages, with canals 
of irrigation leading to them from the river. In this 
part of its course, the Indus frequently eats away its 
banks, and gradually shifts its course. Although it 
divides into several channels as it approaches the sea^ 
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it does not form a delta, like tlio Nile or the Irra- 
waddy; the lateral streams being absorbed by the 
sand before they can reach the ocean. An easterly 
branch called the Fullalee^ rejoins the main stream, 
forming the island of Hyderabad. Below this point, 
the breadth of the Indus is generally about a mile, 
varying in depth from two to five fathoms, and it at 
length reaches the sea by one mouth. The tides are 
not perceptible higher up than sixty or sixty-five miles ; 
but, from the sea to Lahore, a distance of 760 geo- 
graphical miles, the Indus (as well as its tributary, 
the Ravee) is navigable for vessels of 200 tons.* Near 
its mouth, the land does not possess the fertility of the 
Gangetic delta, consisting only of tracts of underwood 
or jungle, arid sands, putrid salt swamps, or shallow 
muddy lakes. *(• 

The Indus is called in Sanscrit, the Sindhu or 
Sindhus^ and by the Persians, the Auh Sinde* From 
Attok to Moultan, it bears the name of the Attok 
(limit) ; and further down, that of Shoor ; but it is 
generally known to Asiatics by the name of the 
Siiide.); Four rivers in India were formerly subject 

* In the time of Auningscbe. an extensive trade was’carrled on 
by this means : the passage from Laliorc occupied only 12 days. 
** Had FeroKc’s canal been completed/' remarks Mr. Rennell. 

there would have been a continued inland navigation fromTatta 
to Bengal and Assam." 

t Elphinstonc’s Caubul. 8vo.vol. L pp. 174— 1 80; vol. ii. pp. 
46f)— 472 . Make Brun, vol. ill. pp. 13—16. Hamilton’s Gazetteer. 

4: The name Sindc was not unknown to the Romans s ** Indut 
incolM Sindwt appcUatus* ’—niny, b. vi. Another name by which 
it was formerly known, is the Nitab {Ncelaub), or Blue River, 
which is. perhaps, only an Arabic translation of the Persian or 
Sanscrit word. The name of Nilab appears to have been given also 
to the Caubul river; for a native author says, that Jalalabad and 
Dakkah arc situated on the Nilab. The Caubul river has. in like 
manner, been sometimes called the Attok; and the ancients 
appear to have regarded that branch as the true Indus. Pliny 
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each to a peculiar interdict, religiously observed by 
the natives. It was forbidden even to touch the 
waters of the Caramnassa, which divides Bahar from 
Benares ; to bathe in the Caratoya, a river in Bengal ; 
to swim in the Gunduk ; and to cross the Attok. 
The latter prohibition is evaded, however, by crossing 
the Indus above its confluence with the Caubul ; and 
the Brahmins of AiFghanistan cross it daily without 
any scruple. Notwithstanding its magnitude and 
importance, as well as ancient celebrity, the Indus 
has never obtained such reputation for sanctity in 
India, as many inferior streams. 

The five tril)utary rivers which give name to the 
Punjaub, are equal to the largest rivers in Europe. 
The first, beginning from the west, and the second in 
size, is the Jelum, Behut, or Vidusta, the ancient 
Jlt/daapes, It takes its rise in the south-eastern 
corner of the valley of Cashmere, where it is called 
the Vidusta. It passes through two lakes cast and 
west of the capital. Twelve miles below, it is joined 
by the Little Sind, and further on, by several small 
rivulets as it runs among the hills. After flowing 
nearly west, it receives, near MoozufFerad, the Kish- 
ungunga stream from the northward, and forms a 
great cuiwe to the south, through a mountainous 
district, of which little is known. At length, after a 
course of about 450 miles, it joins the Chiinaub, 
in which it loses its name, at Tremmoo Ghaut, 80 
miles above Mooltan,* 

says : ** In jugo Caueasi montis quod vocatw Varopamiamt advenua 
solis ortum eJfMus** It is, however, clear, Major Rcnnell remarks, 
that the people of Ilindostan consider the north-eastern branch as 
the true Sinde.— Rknnki.l, pp. 94—0. 

* The greatest breadth of the dnnb between the Jelum and the 
Indus, is from Attok to Jellalpore Gliaut on the Jelum, a distance 
of 114 miles. The northern part of this doa&, above the parallel 
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The Chnnaul), or Acestnes^ the second river of the 
five, and the largest in size, rises in the Alpine 
district of Kishtewar in the ! Himalaya mountains, 
near the south-eastern corner of Cashmere. Hue N. 
from the city of Laliore, this river is 800 yards wide 
ill the dry season, and nearly a mile and a half when 
swelled by the rains. Like the Jelum, it is not 
fordable, but a small part only of its channel requires 
to be swum over. Its junction with that river is at<i 
tended with great noise ; a circumstance noticed by 
the historians both of Alexander and of Timour. Its 
banks are low and w'ell- wooded.* 

Fifty miles below this junction, and about 40 miles 
above the city of Moultan, the Chunaub receives the 
waters of the Kauvee (Iravati) or Hydraoies. This 
is the smallest of the fiv'o rivers, but its length is 
considerable. It issues from the mountainous district 
of Upper Lahore,*!* and flowing S.W., enters the 
plains near Sliahpoor (or Rajepoor); whence the 
great canal of Shah Nchr (now filled up) accompanied 
it to Lahore, a distance of 80 miles. The intent of 
this canal w'as, by keeping the water at a higher 
level, to supply that city in the dry season, when, 
like most of the Indian rivers, the Rauvee is from 20 
to 30 feet below its banks. The city of Lahore stands 

of 33°, is hilly j and to the' southward is a desert, with the exception 
of a few miles inward from the banks of the rivers.— E lphin- 
sTONifl, vol. ii. p. 47il. 

* The space between the Chunaub and the Behut, according to 
Major Bennell, is nowhere more than 30 geo. miles within the 
limils of the Puiijaub. Lieut. Macartney, however, makes the 
horizontal distance from Jcllalpoor Ghaut to Vizeeralwl Ghaut, 44 
miles. The country is excessively low, the s oil rich, chiefly pas-, 
ture.— Elpuinstone, vol. ii. p. 4^ 

t Mr. RenneU says ; its sour 
gorkotc, a famous place of 
to have been explored, 
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on the southern hank. Three other canals, for the 
purpose of watering the country on the S. and E. oi 
Lahore, were drawn from the same place. This river 
is fordable in the dry season, being then only 4 feet 
deep, and its channel is very narrow ; but it has a 
very muddy bottom, and is full of quicksands. Its 
banks are low and well wooded. There are few boats 
on this river, whereas they are numerous on the 
Jclum and Ghunaub.* 

The Ghunaub, after receiving the Eauvee, still 
retains its name, till, nearly 100 miles below Moultan, 
it is joined by the united waters of the Beyah and the 
Sutlej, under the name of the Gharrah, Kerah, or 
Oavra. The Beyah (Vipasa or Beypasha), the ancient 
Hyphasis^ rises in the mountains of Keeloo in the 
pergunnah of Sultanpoor. For the first 200 miles, 
its course is due south ; it then bends to the west- 
ward, and after a course of about 350 miles, joins the 
Sutlej about midway between its source and the Indus, 
not far from Feroozpoor. It appears, however, that it 
formerly fell into the Sutlej much below the place 
where they now meet, there being still a small canal, 
called the old bed of the Beyah. *|- 

• The space between the Rauvee and the Ghunaub, at their 
entrance into the plains, is about 54 geo. miles; and they gradually 
approach each other during a course of 170 miles. The junction 
is effected nearly midway between Toolumba and Moultan.’*— 
Rrnnbi.1.. Lieut. Macartney says : **The distance from Vizee- 
rabad Ghaut (on the Ghunaub) to Meannee Ghaut on the Ravee, 
is 56 miles. The doab is rich and fiat, but higher land than the 
last, and the soil not so very rich.”— Elphtnstonb, vol. ii. p. 4U0. 

t Hamilton’s Gazetteer. Rennell, p. 102. Lieut. Macartney 
gives a very different account of this river. ** The Deyas and the 
Sutluj,” he says, are nearly the same size, but the Beyas is 
rather the largest. Their course too is nearly the same from the 
snowy ridge; 150 miles to their juncthm, and 2(i0 more to their 
junction with tiie Ghunaub.” This river measured, at Dliirowal 
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The Sutlej (Sutuleje, Shetooder, or ^atadru), the 
Zaradrus or Hesudrus of the ancients, has its source 
in the Himalaya mountains, whence it flows, first 
almost due west, and then in a southerly direction, 
bounding the province of Lahore on the east. At 
Bellaspoor, where it enters Hindostan Proper, it is 
100 yards broad when at the lowest. After its junc- 
tion with the Beyah or Beyas, it loses its name, first 
in that of the confluent river, and afterwards, the 
united streams are called Ohara or Ghavrah ; although, 
according to Some accounts, the river again divides 
and resumes its former names.* M. Malte Brun con- 

Ghautf 740 yards. Its right hank is very high, and its current 
very rapid. It is fordable in the dry season, but its channel Jhen 
contains many sand-beds, islands, and quicksands. 

* Sec Hamilton’s Gazetteer. Elphinstone, voL ii. p. 481. Au- 
thorities arc more especially at variance with regard to this fifth 
river, which appears under so many names. Ptolemy names the 
last river of the Punjaub, the Zaradmsj Pliny, the Hesudrus, 
Arrian says : ** These rivers discharge their waters into the Indus : 
the Hi/dmotes (Rauvee) among ^he CamUstholi, which, receiving 
the Hyptiasis (Ucyah) among the AstrobU the Saranges among the 
Meceit and the Neudrus among the Attacenif falls into the Acesitm 
(Chunaub). The Hydaspea (Jelum), receiving the river Sinarus 
among the Arispit falls also into the river Acesines, in the country 
of the (Xupdraas, Tutapus, a great river, falls into the same ; inso- 
much that the Acesiness vastly increased with all these, and still 
retaining its name, loses that and its waters at once, by falling into 
the Indus among the Rookk’s Arrian, vol. ii. p. 192. 

Mr. Renncll seems to think that the Saranges maybe intended for 
the Zaradrus; but we are inclined to think that the Sutlej must 
be referred to under the name of the Tutapus, '‘Before it is 
Joined by the Beyah,” Mr. Rennell says, "it is a very considerable 
river, and is navigable more than 100 miles. About 24 miles below 
the conflux, a separation again takes place, and four difi'erent 
streams arc formed, the northmost and most considerable of which 
recovers the name of Beyah, and is a deep and rapid river. Ihe 
others arc named llerari, {Sinkrus?) Dond, and Noomeyt and 
near Moultan they unite again, and bear the name of the Setlege, 
until Ixith the substance and name arc lost in the Indus, about 80 
miles below the mouth of the Chunaub. It is owing to the sepa- 
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sidersi the Siitjej as the largest river within the Hima« 
laya range, between the Indus and the Brahmapootra. 
From its origin to its junction with the Beyah, it runs 
about 500 miles ; and the united streams flow for more 
than 300 miles, before they contribute to form the 
Punjnud. The union of all the five rivers into one, 
before they reach the Indus, was a point in geography 
maintained by Ptolemy ; but, owing to the obscurity 
of modern accounts, promoted by the splittings of the 
Indus, and the frequent approximation of streams 
running in parallel :courses, the accuracy of his infor- 
mation had been called in question, llecent and 
minute inquiries, however, are now supposed to have 
re-established this disputed point, and with it, tho 
credit of tl\o ancient geographer.* 

THE GANGES. 

The Ganges, although not the largest, is the most 
higlily venerated, as well as the most useful of all the 
Indian rivers. Its sources are found within the 
recesses of the Himalaya mountains, where so many 
mighty rivers have their origin. Among those which 
claim attention from their magnitude, are, the Sutlej, 
the Palnir, the Jumna, the Billung, the GiiTee, tho 
Touse, the Caligunga, the Bhagiruttee, and the 
Alaknunda. It is the latter three which, by their 
union, form the mighty Ganga. The Pabur and 
Touse unite, and, with the Girree, fall into the 
J)^na. The Alaknunda (or Alacananda) lias its 
rise in a snowy mountain dose to tho celebrated 
Hindoo temple of Buddrinaath, in the province of 

ration that takes place after the fiM confluence of the Beyah and 
Setlege, I apprehend, that so many names are given to the latter 
hy modern as well as ancient author 3 i'**~UJQNN£Ll/> p* 102. 

, Malta Brun, vol. iii. p. 18. 
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Serinagur. A very short distance toj;lie north of 
that place, the breadth of its stream does not exceed 
18 or 20 feet; it is shallow and moderately rapid. 
Further up, the stream is concealed under the accu- 
mulated masses of snow ; and beyond this point, no 
traveller has ventured, or been able to penetrate. It 
flows in a direction nearly S-W. to Rooderprag, where 
it forms a junction with the Caligunga. The latter, 
rising at Kedarnauth, another celebrated temple in 
the Kedar snowy mountain, runs nearly S.S.W. to 
Rooderprag. From this point, the Alaknunda holds 
a more westerly course to Dcoprag, where it is joined 
by the Bhaginittcc. 

The course of the Bhagiruttee, the reputed Ganges, 
has been traced by Mr. Fraser to the place called 
Gungotree or Gangoutri, one of the holiest shrines of 
Hindoo worship within these mountains. Here, how- 
ever, the stream is already “large and rapid,” al- 
though “ not greater, perhaps,” ]\rr. Fraser thinks, 
“ than may be accounted for by the large mass of 
snow that supplies it.” It appears to be formed 
by a collection of the numerous torrents that run from 
the melted snow, uniting in a deep ravine formed by 
their violence. The actual source is concealed by the 
sharp peaks which close upon the inaccessible glen or 
ravine through which the river nishes down, so that 
its fountains have never been seen. Admitting, 
indeed, that the Roodroo Ilimala contains the most 
elevated source of the Ganges, it may not be the most 
distant. A gun-shot below Gungotree, the Keda?. 
Gunga, a rapid and considerable stream, joins the 
Bhagiruttee ; and lower down, the J’hannevie, a river 
of a size fully equal, joins it from the north-cast. 
This river is said to have its origin in a very lofty 
mountain^ called Ree-kee’-soor^stan^ ilfteeu days* jour- 
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ney north-eastward in the Chinese territory ; and, 
notwithstanding the preference given by superstition 
to Gungotree and the Bhagiruttee, the real origin of 
the Ganges remains to be sought for in a more remote 
and less consecrated region.* 

The Bhagiruttee flows at first for several miles, 
nearly from E. to W, ; then to S.W., and afterwards 
to S.S.E. At Deoprhg, where it is joined by the 
Alaknuiida, it takes the name of the Gungaor Ganges. 
It enters the plains of Hindostan at IIurdwar,f in the 
province of Delhi, in lat. 20® 57', long. 70* 2'. Its 
course is nearly straight to its conflux with the Jumna 
at Allahabad, in lat. 25° 27', long. 81° 50' ; and its 
bed is from a mile to a mile and a quarter in width. 
Below this junction it becomes more winding, and 
flows in a deeper and broader channel. After receiv- 
ing the Goggrah, the Sona, and the Gunduk, besides 
many smaller streams, it attains its utmost breadth ; 
and, where no islands intervene, is, in some places, 
three miles wide. It afterwards narrows to half a 
mile. When at the lowest, the principal channel 
varies from 400 yards to a mile and a quarter in width, 
but is generally about three fourths of a mile across. 
It is fordable in some parts above its conflux with the 
Jumna, but the boat navigation is never interrupted; 
and at 500 miles from the sea to its mouth, the chan- 
nel is thirty feet deep, when the river is lowest. 

About 200 miles from the sea (300 by the windings 

* See Fraser*s Illmala mountains* pp. 4G4 — 74* This Writer 
questions whether the moonshee sent to explore Gungotree by 
Messrs. Webb and Raper In liMW, really reached the spot. I'he 
J’hannevie is* perhaps* the Jahni Ganga. The Dauli or Sati* 
which joins the Alaknunda at Vishnuprayaga* has also a more 
remote source. 

t Properly Hari-dtwtrat the Gate of Uari or Visimoo. It is also 
called GangaHiwarttk 
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of the river) commences the Gangetic delta* The 
two westernmost branches, the Cossimbazar and Jel- 
linghy rivers, unite and form what is called the 
Hooghly ; the only branch that is commonly navigated 
by ships, forming the port of Calcutta. The Cossim- 
bazar river is almost dry from October to May, and 
the Jellinghy is, in some years, scarcely navigable 
during the driest months ; so that the only subordinate 
branch that is at all times navigable by boats, is the 
Ghanduah river, which separates at Moddapoor, and 
terminates in the Ilooringotta river. The easternmost 
branch of the Ganges is joined by the mighty Brah- 
mapootra below Ijiickipoor, where these rivers have 
formed a gulf interspersed with mud islands. The 
delta, which has nearly 200 miles of coast, consists of 
a labyrinth of rivers and creeks, all of which are salt, 
except those which communicate immediately with 
the principal arm of the Ganges. This dreary tract 
of country bears the name of the Sunderbunds,* The 
navigation through these intricate pcassages or natural 
canals, is elYected chiefly by means of the tides, and 
extends more than 200 miles through the thick forest 
that covers the numberless islands formed by the dif- 
ferent channels. These are so various in point of 
width, that a vessel has at one time her masts en- 
tangled among the trees, and, at another time, sails 
on a broad river skirt(!d with woods. There arc two 
distinct passages ; the southern or Sunderbund passage, 

* From SaMeri-mnn, a wooti of Sundery-trees. Some derive It 
from Sootuler, beautiful, and&rm, forest: while others again con- 
tend, that the proper name is Shunderbund, the tract being com- 
prehended in the ancient xemindary of Shunclerdeep. In 17U4, 
the Suiulerbunds, together with CUxrch Bahar and Rangamutty, all 
nearly waste, contained, according to Major Rennell, 37, >^0 square 
miles. The Sunderbunds are erpial in extent to the principality 
of Wales.— R unnxli/, p. 339. liamiLTOJN’s Cfas. J 
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and the Balliaghaut passage. The former Is the 
longest, but leads through the widest and: deepest 
channels, and opens into the llooghly or Calcutta 
river. The latter opens into a lake on the eastern 
side of the city. The whole forest of the Sunderbunds 
is abandoned to the wild beasts, except that here and 
there may be “seen a solitary fakeer. During the dry 
season, the lower shores are visited by the salt-makers 
and wood-cutters, who exercise their trade at the con- 
stant peril of their lives ; for tigers of the most enor- 
mous size not only appear on the margin, but fre- 
quently swim off to the boats that lie at anclior in tho 
rivers. The waters also swarm with alligators.* 

The mean rate of motion of the Ganges is less than 
three miles an hour in the dry months. In the wet 
sesison, and while the waters are draining off from 
the inundated lands, the current runs from live to six 
miles, and in particular situations, even eight miles 
an hour. Tlie descent of the river, taking its wind- 
ings into calculation, is estimated by Mr. Keniiell at 
less than four inches per mile.-|- Owing to the loose* 
ness of the soil composing its banks, the Ganges has, 
in the lapse of years, considerably shifted its course. 
In tracing the coast of the delta, there are no fewer 
than eight openings, eadi of which appears to have 

' ^ The existence of this forest has always been considered as of 
political importance, as it presents a strong naltiral barrier along 
the southern frontier of Bengal. Nor is it practicable to bring into 
culture these salt marshy lands, which arc for the most part over- 
flowed by the tide. Excellent salt, in quantities equal to the 
whole consumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is here made, 
and transported with equal facility ; and the woods present an in- 
exhaustible supply of timber for boat-building and other purposes. 

t An instance is mentioned, as coming within Major Uehnell’a 
own knowledge, of a boat that was carried fifty-six miles in eight 
hours, against a ilrind so strong as to prevent any progressive motion 
independent of the current. See RfiNN£LL*a Memoir, p. 340. 
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been, in its turn, the principal mouth ; and the size 
of the delta itself has probably undergone, in the 
course of ages, material changes from the action of 
the waters, and the deposites left by the periodical 
floods.* 

It is thought that the Ganges is but little swelled 
by the melting of the snows, the waters derived from 
this source being not more than sufficient to balance 
the waste by evaporation ; but it evidently owes its 
periodical rise in part to the rains which fall in tho 
mountains. The sum total of its rise is 32 feet, out 
of which it rises 15^ feet by the latter end of June; 

• •• During eleven years of my residence In Bengal^ the outlet 
or head of the Jellinghy river was gradaally removed three 
quarters of a mile further down ; and by two surveys of on adjacent 
bank of the Ganges* taken al)out the distance of nine years from 
each other* it appeared that the breadth of an English mile and a 
lialf had been taken away* •• ’The windings of the Ganges in the 
plains* are doubtless owing to the looseness of the soil : the proof of 
it Is, that they arc perpetually changing* * * .There are not wanting 
instances of a total change of course in some of the Bengal rivers. 
The Mootyjyl lake is one of the windings of a former channel of 
the Cossimbazar river. The Cosa river (equal to the Rhine) once 
ran by Pumeah, and joined the Ganges opposite Rajemal: its 
junction is now 45 miles further up. Gour* the ancient capital of 
Bengal* stood on the old bank of the Ganges* although its ruins 
are four or five miles from the present bank. Appearances favour 
very strongly the opinion, that the Ganges had its former bed in 
the tract now occupied by the lakes and morasses between Nattoie 
and JafiicTgungee ; striking out ef its present course at Bauleah, 
and passing by Pootyah. With an equal degree of probability, 
favoured by tradition* we may trace its supposed course by Dacca^ 
to a junction with the Burrampooter (or Megna) near Fringybazar, 
where the accumulation of two such mighty streams probably 
scooped out the present amazing bed of the Megna.’*— Rbnnkll, 
pp. 343—0. These remarks may throw some light on the perplexed 
hydrography of the Punjaub. The quantity of land that has been 
destroyed by the Ganges in the courseof a few years, between Col^ 
gong and Sooty* is estimated at 25*000 acres* or forty square miles. 
But the opposite shore has gained* and the nm isltuid of Sundeep 
contains above ten square miles. 

FART U C 
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and the rainy season docs not begin in most of the 
Hat countries till about that time. In the mountains, 
the rains begin early in April ; and by the end of that 
month, when the rain water has reached Bengal, the 
rivers begin very slowly to rise ; at the rate, for the 
first fortnight, of an inch per day. This gradually 
augments to two or three inches, as the rain begins 
to reach the plains ; and when it has become general, 
the mean increase is five inches per day. By tlio 
latter end of July, all the lower parts of Bengal con« 
tiguous to the (langcs and Bralimapootra, arc over- 
flowed, the inundation spreading more than 100 miles 
in breadth. Throughout this extent, nothing is seen 
but villages and trees, with here and there the top of 
an artificial mound, the site of some abandoned 
village. 

0\nng to the great quantity of rain that falls in 
Bengal, the lands are, in general, overflowed to a con- 
siderable height, long before the bed of the river is 
filled, the ground adjacent to its banks, to the extent 
of some miles, being higher than the rest of the coun- 
try.* There are particular tracts guarded from inun- 
dation by dikes, which are kept up at an enormous 
expense, fcut are not always cflectual ; these are cal- 

* This is doubtless owing, as Buflbn suggested, to the deposite 
left by the waters, wliich must be less in iiroportion to the distance 
from the margin of the river. The same circumstance has been 
remarked hi the valley of the Nile. (Sec Mod. Trav., Egypt, vol. 
i. p. 42.) ** Even when the inundation becomes general,’* Mr, 
Renncll says, ** the river still shews itself, as well by the grass and 
reeds on its banks, as by its rapid and muddy stream ; fur the water 
of the inundation acquires a blackish hue by having been so long 
stagnant among grass and other vegetables. Nor does it ever lose 
this tint, which is a proof of the precloiiiiiiancy of tlic rain water 
over that of the river, as the slow rate of the motion of the inun- 
dation (which docs not exceed half a mile per houi) is of the 
xnaxkablc flatness of the country, pp« 34<J, CO. 
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ciliated to extend in length, collectively, upwards of 
1000 miles. By the end of July, the rate of increase 
has reached its maximum. In the first eight or ten 
days of August, it declines to four inches increase per 
day. During the second week in tliat month, the 
inundation in Bengal is nearly at a stand ; and after 
the 15tli, although great quantities of rain continue 
to fall througlioiit September, the waters begin to run 
off at the rate of from three to four inches, which gra- 
dually lessens, during November, to one inch; and 
from November to the end of April, the mean daily 
decrease is only half an inch. 

During the swoln state of the river, the tide, except 
very near the sea, totally loses its effect ; but a strong 
wind blowing up the river for any continuance, will 
raise the waters two feet almve their ordinary level, 
and the consequences are sometimes very disastrous.* 
The Ganges rises in a more considerable degree in the 
lower part of its course, than the northern rivers which 
communicate with it ; the Burrampooter only excepted. 
Thus, during the dry season, the waters of the Teesta 
(which for about 150 miles has a course nearly paral- 
lel) flow into the Ganges by two ^distinct channels, 
while, by a third, it discharges part of its lifters into 
the Burrampooter, But during the inundation, the 
Ganges runs into the Teesta, whose only outlet is into 
the Megna. I'rom about the place where the tide 

I • III ordinary seasons, the growth of the rice keeps pace with the 
rise of the waters, but it is destroyed by a too sudden rise. The har- 
vest is often reaped in boats, as in some parts of South America. — 
See Mod. Tkav., limzU, vol. ii. p. 127» note. In 17().3, in conse- 
quence of a strong g:i1e conspiring with a high spring tide, at a 
season when the flood was within a foot and a half of its highest 
pitch, the waters rose six feet at Luckipoor, and the inhabitants 
of a considerable district were, with their houses and cattle, totally 
swept away.— Rknnell, p. 301, 
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commences, to the sea, the height of the inundation 
gradually diminishes, till, at the point of confluence, 
it disappears.* Similar circumstances take place in 
the Burrampooter, tlie Meinam, and other rivers of 
which. Major Reunell suggests, the obvious explana- 
tion may be found in the known laws of fluids. The 
quantity of water discharged into the ocean by the 
Ganges, is computed by Mr. Rennell to be greater 
than that of any other river in the world ; the mean 
quantity throughout the year being nearly 180,000 
cubic feet in a second. The quantity of sand and soil 
held in suspension by its waters, is so great, that, in 
the year 1704, one of the mouths of the Bhagiruttee, 
at Sadigunge, full five miles in length, was, in the 
course of a week, filled up very nearly to a level with 
the contiguous country, although it must have con- 
tained about 900,000,000 solid feet. In the neighbour- 
hood of Oolgong, where the depth of the river is, in 
many places, upwards of 70 feet, new islands have risen 
to more than 20 feet above the level of the stream. :]: 

The proper name of the Ganges, in the language of 
Hindostan, is said to 'be Pudda^ which has been given 
to it as flowing ex pede Visinou, from Vishnou’s foot.} 
But, in the Hindoo mythology, Gunga is a goddess, 
the daughter of Mount Himavut ; and she is the ob- 
ject of worship with all castes. An annual festival is 
held in commemoration of her descent to the earth ; 
offerings are then made to the river, and clay images 
of Gunga are set up in the temples, which are after- 

' * At LucklpooTj there is a difference of about six feet In the 
height of the>iver at difihrent seasons; at Daccai 14 feet; at 
Custee (240 miles from the sea by the river), 31 feet. 

t See Mod. Trav., Birmali, p. 7* 

' t llciincll, pp. 333—53. Hamilton’s Hindostan, vol. 1. p. 11.** * 
§ Or, as some of the poomnw declare, ex sudore pedis. 
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Wfirds thrown into the Ganges. The waters are held 
to have an expiatory efficacy ; and in so great reve- 
rence is this river held by the Hindoos, that in the 
British courts of justice throiigliout Bengal, witnesses 
are made to swear iii>on water from the Ganges, in 
the same manner as Christians are sworn upon the 
Gospels, and iSfohammedans upon the Koran.* It is 
only that part of the river which lies in a line from 
Gaugoutri to Sagor Island, that is deemed particularly 
sacred, and that is called the Giinga or Bhagiruttee. 
Tlie great branch that runs eastward to join the Bur- 
rampootcr, is not esteemed equally sacred ; and it is to 
this that the name Pudda, Padma, or Padmawati, is 
generally restricted. The most sacred places are the 
jivaifays or junctions : of these, that of the Ganges 
and the Jumna, at Allahabad, termed simply Prayag^ 
is deemed tlie principal. Hurdwar, where the river 
iii*st escapes from the mountains, and Sagor Island, at 
the mouth of the llooghly, are also sacred places. 

Prom Hurdwar to the sea, the Ganges forms a 
navigable stream 1350 miles in length, receiving, in 
its course, eleven rivers, some of which are equal to 
the Rhine, and none smaller than the Thames, f be^ 

• Ward’s Hindoos, vol. i. p. 273. Many respectable Hindoos 
object, however, to this ordeal. 

t The principal of these arc: 1. The Jumna, which, after a 
course of 730 miles, joins it on its right bank at Allaliahad. 2. The 
Souncor Sona, whicli rises inCundwann, and falls into the Ganges 
a little above Patna. 3. It next receives, on its left, the Ram- 
gunga from Kcinaoon. 4. The Goomty (Gya/r,7/, ^Yinding), rising 
in the same hills, crosses the provmcc of Oudofroin N.W, to S.E., 
passing Luknow, and falls into the Ganges below IJcnarcs. 5. The 
Goggrah (Vkaiigharn), one of its longest tributaries, separates Ke^ 
maoon from the Goorkba territory; at Swarga-dwara, joins the 
Sarcyu or Sarjeu ; and flowing througli Oude, joins the Ganges in 
Uahar, under the name of Devar iver. 0. The Guuduk (calleil, hi 
its higher parts, Salgrami), rises in the Himalaya, and after a couisp 
c3 
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sides other streams *of inferior note. In a military 
view, Major Rennell remarks, this river opens a com- 
munication between the different posts, which super- 
sedes the necessity of forming magazines ; thus an- 
swering the purpose of a military way through the 
country, better than the roads of the Romans, and far 
surpassing tlio boasted inland navigation of North 
America, “ where the carrying-places not merely ob- 
struct the progress of an army, but enable the enemy 
to determine the place and mode of attack.’* So ad- 
mirably are tiie natural canals formed by these rivers 
distributed over the flat country, that there is hardly 
any part of Bengal above twenty-five miles from a 
navigable river, even in the dry season. The wood, 
salt, and provisions of ten millions of people are thus 
easily conveyed by water. Add to this, the transport 
of the commercial imports and exports, to the amount 
of 2,000,000/. sterling per annum^ the interchange of 
manufactures and products throughout the country, 
the fisheries and travelling; and some idea may be 
formed of the extent and importance of this inland 
navigation, which gives constant employment to not 
far short of 300,000 boatmen, the most laborious and 
hardy race in India.* 

of 4.50 miles, Joins the Ganges opposite to Patna. 7. The Cosa 
(or Cuai) rises in Nepaul, near Catmaniloo, and flowing 
after a winding couise of about 400 miles, Joins the Ganges In the 
district of Pumeah in Bengal. 8. The Tccsta {Tiuhta, standing 
still), calle<l in Nepaul the Yo Sanpoo, enters Bengal in tiie dis- 
trict of Uungpoor, and joins the Ganges after a course of about 
400 miles. Besides these may be mentioned, 0. The Chumbul, or 
Sumbul, which has its source in Malwah, and flowing N.E., sepa- 
ttitcs the British possessions In Hindostan Proper from those of 
Slndla on tlie south : after a course of 440 miles, it unites with the 
Jumna, 20 miles below Etaweh in Agra. 

• Major Bennell, forty years ago, estimated them at 30,000. 

« According to the Aycen Akbarce,** Mr. Tennant remarks, ** thq 
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iTHE^BnAHMAPOOTRA. 

The Bralimapootra (commonly called and written 
Burrampooter), though larger than the Ganges, af- 
fords less assistance to commerce : during a great part 
of its course, it travels eastward through rugged and 
solitary defiles, seldom approaching the habitations of 
men. It is also among the least sacred of the rivers 
of India ; although it has been deified, and at a place 
three days’ journey from Dacca, multitudes annually 
assemble to propitiate it by sacrifice, on the day that 
it usually begins to rise.* Its sources liave never yet 
been explored, but are believed to be situated on the 
northern declivity of Himalaya, near Lake Alanasa- 
rovara in Tibet ; not far from those of the Indus, the 
Sutlej, and perhaps the Ganges.*]* It takes, however, 

contribution to government must have exceeded this number, 
since it declares tliat 40(M) boats were furnished by Bengal alone, 
and ten dandieH to each boat is no extravagant allowance* * * .Yet, 
the trade carried on in this mighty stream, though it passes througli 
the ilnest country, perhaps, in the world, appears trifling when 
compared to that of China. The Embassy found 10(),(MH) marines 
cm a single branch of the river Pei-ho.”— Tknnant’s Indian Hecre- 
athm, vol. I. p. *51. Mr. Hamilton, however, thinks tliat some 
mistake must have occurred in the Major’s calculation, ** as they 
are certainly much nearer ten times that number.”— Yol. i. p. 36. 

• Ward, vol. I. p. 279. 

t D’Anville, for want of better Information than was in his time 
accessible, supposc<l the Saniwo (or Tsan-poo) to be the same as 
the Ava river, which is now believed to be the Nu-kiang of Yun- 
nan. (Rciinell, p. 29(5.) Recent accounts, however, render it not 
improbable that the sources of the two rivers are not very widely 
distant: and they arc supposetl to communicate by Intermediate 
streams. The Aycen Akliaree states, that the Burrampooter comes 
from Khatai ; but the Assamese, Major Rennell says, aflinncd that 
thdr river came from the N.W., through the Bootan mountains. 
The course of the Irrawaddy is known as high as Bamoo, in lat. 
24°, long. 9(5° .'»(»', only twenty miles from the Chinese frontier. 
To the north of this is the mountainous district of Bong, reaching 
to Asskiii on the N., Yun-nan on the E., and Cassay on the W., 
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an opposite course, flowing eastward tlirongli Tibet, 
where it is known under the name of Sanpoo (the 
Eiver). It passes near Lassa, the residence of the 
Grand Lama, and to the north Of Teshoo liom- 
boo, the seat of the Teshoo Ijama ; receiving various 
rivers from the south, and probably from the north 
also. After a long easterly course, it deviates to the 
S.E., approaching within 220 miles of Yunnan, the 
westernmost province of China, and seeming to bo 
making its way to the Gulf of Siam. Its course is 
now unknown to Europeans, but it is supposed to 
make a vast circuit round the mountains, before, sud- 
denly curving to the south, it descends by a series of 
cataracts into Assam, where it receives a copious aug- 
mentation from the numerous tributaries which flow 
from the mountains on either side.* Here, it first 
assumes the name of Burrampooter. In this part of its 
course, which is nearly due W., it separates into two 
branches, the southern taking the name of Kolong ; 
hut these meet again, after inclosing an island five 
days’ journey in length, and one in breadth. About 
Goalpara, the frontier town of Bengal, in lat. 26° O', 
long. 90° 32', the expanse of the river is very grand ; 
but its water is impure and even offensive, owing to 
the quantity of vegetable matter and other wreck with 
which it is charged. After entering Bengal, it makes 
a circuit round the western point of the Oarrow mouii- 

and separating, apparently, tlie heads of the Birman rivers from 
the streams which How into the Assamese valley. Here is supposed 
to he the source of the Kiayn-ducm, (one of the heads of the Irra- 
waddy,) unless it be a branch from the Brahmapootra.— See Mod. 
Trav., Birmah, pp. 2(K!, 244, 240, 250. The NCi-kiang will, per- 
haps, after all, be found to l)c the Thaluayn or San-luayn ; and the 
Identity of the Brahmapootra and the Tsaii-jK)o must still be rc« 
garded as problematical. 

^ Sec Mod. Trav., Birmah, p. 249, 
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tains, and then runs southward through the Dacca 
district, where, in about lat. 24° 10', it is joined by 
the Megna from Sylhet. This comparatively small 
river now gives its name to the united stream, which is 
regularly from four to five miles in width. Eighteen 
miles S.E. of Dacca, it is joined by the Jssamutty, 
bringing the collected waters of the Dullasery, the 
Boorigunga, the Luckia, and many smaller rivers : the 
aggregate forms an expanse of water resembling an 
inland sea. The course of the Megna is now S.S.E., 
until, at Luckipoor, it meets^the Fudda or eastern 
branch of the Ganges, and they conjointly roll their 
muddy waters into the Bay of Bengal. Many islands 
are formed from the sediment deposHed by this vast 
body of water. Among these are Dukkinshabazpoor, 
(30 miles in length and 12 in breadth,) Hattia, Sun- 
deep, and Bamony.* The sand and mud-banks extend 
30 miles beyond these islands, and rise in many places 
within a few feet of the surface ; so that future gene- 
rations will probably see them converted into habitable 
islands. In the channels between the islands and 
banks, the sudden influx of the tide, called the bore, 
attains the perpendicular height of 12 feet ; but, after 
the tide is past the islands, no vestige of a bore is seen. 

The whole course of the Brahmapootra is supposed 
to be IGdO miles in length. During its course of 
400 miles through Bengal, it bears a close resemblance 
to the Ganges, except in the magnificent breadth 
which it attains during the last 60 miles before their 
junction. In Assam, the inundation commences from 
the northern rivers, which at length fill the Brahma- 
pootra ; and in May, the waters are usually at their 
height. In Bengal, the same general description 


* See note at page 25, 
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applies to It as to the Ganges. So recently as the 
year 17C5, the Brahmapootra was unknown in Europe 
as a capital river of India; its junction with the 
Ganges was not ascertained when D’Aiiville wrote ; 
and it appears quite uncertain, under what name it 
was known, if at all, to the nations of ancient Europe.* 
The chief rivers of the Deccan are, the Nerbuddah 
and the Tuptec, flowing west; the Mahanada, the 
Godavery, and the Krisima, flowing east. The Ner- 
buddah is one of the largest rivers which have their 
rise in the interior of India. Its source is very near 
that of the Soane, in the table-land of Amcrkoontuk, 
in the province of Gundwana, in lat. 22** 53', long. 
112® 15'. While the Soane flows down the eastern 
declivity, and proceeds in a northerly direction, after- 
wards bending eastward, to join the Ganges in Bahar, 
the Nerbuddah takes an opposite course, flowing nearly 
due w’cst, and with fewer curvatures than most of the 
Indian rivers. After passing along part of Gund- 
wana, Khandeish, Malwali, and Gujerat, it falls into 
the Gulf of Cambay, about 25 miles below Baroach 
(or Barigosha), after a course of about 7^0 miles. It 
receives no river of magnitude, and in the dry season 
is very shallow. The Tiiptee (Topa/i), or Surat 
river, has its source also in Gundwana, near the vil- 
lage of Batool, and, flowing west, reaches the sea about 
20 miles below Surat. Its course is very winding, 
through a fertile country producing much of the cotton 
exported from Surat and Bombay ; and its length is 
supposed to be about 400 miles. The mouths of both 
these rivers are obstructed by bars and shoals. To 
the south of the Tuptee, the course of all the rivers is 
to the east, in consequence of the superior elevation of 
the Western Ghauts.] A few rivulets flow into the 
* Rennellj pp.355— 9. Hamilton's Gazetteer.' Maltc OruDj b,4(i 
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western sea, but they descend so abruptly from the 
mountains, that they have not time to collect into 
streams of magnitude. 

The Mahanada, Malianuddy, or Kuttak, rising in 
the mountains of Bundeleund, traverses, with many 
windings, the province of Berar and the district of 
Kuttak in Orissa, frequently changing its name, and 
dividing into several branches ; and it at length forms 
a delta covered with jungle, and intersected by the va- 
rious channels by which it falls into the Bay of Bengal. 
Its wdiole course is estimated at 550 miles. The Goda- 
very (del f/avari) has its source in the Western Ghauts, 
about 70 miles N.E. of Bombay. After traversing the 
province of Auruiigabad in the Nizam territory, and 
the Tilligana country, from W. to E., it bends to the 
S.E., and receives the Bhaigonga, about 96 miles from 
the sea ; having previously been joined by the Wurda, 
the Silair, and some smaller streams. At Baja- 
mundry,* it separates into tw'o great branches, which 
again subdivide, falling by many mouths into the 
Bay, and forming tide-harbours for vessels of moderate 
burthen. Including the windings, its course may be 
estimated at 850 miles in length, extending nearly 
across from sea to sea. This river is held very sacred 
by the Hindoos of the Deccan, by whom it is called 
Gunga Godavery, or simply Gunga ; and its source, 
like that of the Bhagiruttce, is fabled to be a cow's 
mouth. 

The Krishna (sometimes written Kistiia), which, 
according to the IMoliammedaii geographers, bounds 
the Deccan on the south, (separating it from the 
Peninsula,) has also its source in the AVestern Ghauts 
at not more than 50 miles from the western coast. Its 

* Dclow Ilajamundry^ it fonns, hy this division, the fertile 
island of Nagar, which comprehends about &00 square miles. 
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difection is to the S.W., till it reaches Merritch in 
Bejapoor, where it meets the Warnah, composed of 
several streams from the Ghauts. From this point, it 
bends more to the eastward, receiving, in its progress 
through Beeder, Hyderabad, and the Northern Cir- 
cars, the waters of the Malpurba, the Gutpurba, tho 
Beemah, and the Toombuddra. It forms tho northern 
boundary of the Guntoor drear, separating it from 
Condapilly, which, with Ellore, occupies the whole 
space between this river and the Godavery. After a 
course of nearly 650 miles, it forms a delta near 
Masulipatam. This river is also an object of worship, 
its name, which signifies black, or dark blue, being 
that of Vishnoo under his ninth incarnation, lake 
the Ganges, it has its periodical floods ; and in tho 
fertility which it creates, it ranks among the most 
useful of the Indian rivers. 

To the south of the Krishna, the principal rivers 
are, the Pennar, tlie Palar, and the Cavery. The 
lirst of these is believed to have its source not far 
from Nundydroog in Mysore. It flows northward, till 
it approaches Gooty, in the Balaghaut ; then bends 
round to S.E., passing by Gandicotte and Cuddnpah ; 
and finally, turning eastward, reaches the sea at Gun- 
gapatnam in the Carnatic, 106 miles north of Madras. 
The Palar also springs from the hills of Nundydroog, 
but takes a southerly direction, and, after flowing 220 
miles through Mysore and the Carnatic, falls into the 
sea at Sadrass. The Cavery rises among the Coorg 
hills in the Western Ghauts, near the Malabai* coast, 
and passes through Mysore, Coimbetoor, and the 
Carnatic below the Ghauts. The city of Seringa- 
patam stands on an island formed by this river, which 
is even there large and rapid. Opposite to Trichino- 
poly, it again divides, and forms the island of Seringa 
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liam. The northern branch, under the name of the 
Colerooii, after a course of 80 miles, falls into the uea 
at Dericotta near Ncgapatam : it formerly bounded, 
on the south, the possessions of the Nabob of Arcot. 
The Cavery is prevented, by an immense mound, from 
falling into tlie bed of the Coleroon, which is 20 feet 
lower at the point where they approximate ; and by 
the skill and industry of the Hindoos in ancient times, 
it has been made to flow through a variety of channels, 
dispensing fertility throughout the province of Tiin- 
jore. It at length reaches the sea near the capital, 
forming a wider delta than any other river in the 
Peninsula. The whole course of the Cavery is about 
300 miles. This river is regarded by the Hindoos as 
one of their most bcncflccnt deities. The arrival of the 
waters of the interior, when, swelled by the rains, the 
river fills the canals, is celebrated with festivity like 
that which is occasioned at Cairo by the rise of the 
Nile; and the anniversary of the marriage of the 
river-goddess to the god Renganaderi, is observed by 
the worshippers of Vislinoo. 

There are but few lakes in India. The Chilka 
lake, whicli separates the Northern Circars from the 
Kuttak district, towards the sea, is one of the prin- 
cipal ; and this has evidently been formed by the sea 
breaking over the flat, sandy shore ; — if, indeed, it be 
not rather the remains of a buy which has been con- 
verted into a lake by the accumulation of the sands, 
like those on the Egyptian coast. It is about 35 miles 
long and 8 broad; bounded, towards the east and 
south, by a narrow strip of sand, and on the north-west, 
by the mountains which extend from the Mabanad^ 
to the Oodavery, and inclose the Northern Circars 
towards the interior. It receives one branch of the 
former river, and communicates with the sea by a 

PAttT j. » 
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very narrow and deep outlet. The water is salt, and 
very shallow. Tlie lake contains several inhabited 
islands. The lake of Pullicat, on the coast of the 
Carnatic, has evidently a similar origin. It extends 
33 miles from N. to 8., and is 1 1 miles across in the 
broadest part, inclosing several large islands. The 
Coloir lake, in the low tract of alluvial formation 
between the Krishna and the Godavery, is of a dif- 
ferent descrijjtion, being a mere reservoir of the 
waters deposited by those rivers during the inun- 
dation, and which are retained by the sinking of the 
ground into a vast hollow, 47 miles from JC. to W. by 
14 in breadth. In North Canara, there is an exten- 
sive lake, called the lake of Onore, which reaches 
nearly to the Ghauts. In the dry season, it is almost 
salt, not having, apparently, any outlet ; but during 
the rainy season, the waters which it receives from the 
mountains, render the whole fresh. It alK)unds with 
fish, which, when salted, form a considerable article 
of inland commefte. In Hindostan Proper, there are^ 
still fewer lakes. There are two close under the walls 
of Ajmeer, the more northern of which is six miles in 
circumference, and very deep. 

The nature of the country in the South of India, 
does not admit of that extensive inland navigation, 
either by the rivers or by artificial channels, that is 
carried on in the plains of Hindostan. In the Car- 
natic, there is a canal, near Fort St. David, connect- 
ing the Panaur with the Tripapolore river, which ap- 
proach within 1800 yards of each other. But the only ' 
considerable work of the kind, is the canal made in 
1803, from the Black Town of Madras to the river 
Eniiore, 10,500 yards in length, and 12 feet deep, by 
which charcoal and fire-wood are brought to Madras 
from the high laud behind Pullicat. The canal drawn 
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from the Jumna to Delhi, a distance of more than 
100 miles, the work of the Mohammedan sovereigns, 
was, in 1010, repaired and cleansed by the Bengal 
Government. That which was to have communicated 
with the Sutlej, either was never, completed, or has 
become choked up. There seems no reason, however, 
to doubt the practicability of thus connecting the 
waters of the Ganges and the Indus, when the poli- 
tical circumstances of the interjacent territory shall 
favour the project. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, &c. 

“ Only two seasons/' M. Malte Brun remarks, ‘‘ are 
known in India ; the dry and the rainy, produced 
by the south-west and north-west monsoons.” The 
climate of India, however, and the alternation of the 
seasons, are subject to considerable local variations. 
It is in Southern and Peninsular India only that they 
are governed by the monsoons, whi||^ do not extend 
far beyond the tropics.* On the Malabar coast, the 
south-west monsoon commences about the middle of 
April, and continues till August or September, when 
it gradually loses its violence, and is succeeded by light, 
variable winds. Towards the latter end of October, 
the north-east monsoon begins on this coast ; and, 
what is singular, like the opposite monsoon, it blows 
first on the southern part, and is not felt in the 
northern for about a fortnight after. This monsoon 
lasts till April. On the Coromandel coast, the south- 

* They are said to extend decidedly to Tatta, in lat. 24° 44^ but 
do not reach Corachie, in lat. 24° 51'. South-west and west winds 
prevail here and all along the coast of Mekran, from April to 
October; but they often veer round to N. and N.W., and are 
seldom attended with squalls and rain. 
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west monsoon begins in the latter end of hlarch, or 
the beginning of April, but is not regular or strong 
till June ; land and sea breezes bein^ not uncommon 
in March, April, and May. Even during the follow- 
ing three months, when this monsoon is very steady, 
aland breeze often blows from shore for 24 or 48 hours. 
In September, this monsoon declines, and the north- 
eastern commences about the middle of October ; from 
which time till the beginning of December, naviga- 
tion is rendered extremely dangerous. The long pre- 
valence of the south-west monsoon forces a great body 
of water into tlic Gulf of Bengal, and occasions a tre- 
mendous surf on the Coromandel coast. The north- 
east winds continue this surf, by impelling the waves 
on shore. As soon, however, as this monsoon begins 
to abate, and the south-west current which prevails in 
the bay can operate, the surf on this coast is by no 
means high or dangerous ; and during December, 
January, and February, the weather is settled and 
calm. %■ 

On both coasts, the setting in of the monsoons is 
generally accompanied with violent hurricanes ; but 
storms and sudden rains are more frequent and violent 
on the Malabar coast, where the labours of the hus- 
bandman are liable to be defeated by two opposite 
causes, — devastating floods, and, what is still more to 
be dreaded, protracted drought. The Coromandel 
coast, on the other hand, experiences more violent 
heat and longer drought. The Carnatic and the 
north-western extremity of the Northern Circars, are 
deemed the hottest countries in all India.* As far as 
respects the rainy season, the cHi^ate of that part of 

• Cochin and Slnde cannot be much less hot than any port of 
this coast. 
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India to which the monsoons extend, is, upon the 
whole, very regular. When the south-west monsoon 
prevails, the J\Ialal)ar coast is deluged with rain, in 
consequence of the clouds- which are brought by this 
wind being intercepted by the lofty ridge of the 
Western Ghauts. Owing to the same circumstance, 
it is then the dry season on the Coromandel coast ; 
but, as the Western Ghauts extend no higher than 
the latitude of Surat, to the north of that parallel, the 
south-west monsoon, as far as it blows, carries the 
rain without interruption over the whole country. 
Thus, while the^Carnatic has only about two months’ 
rain, in the Circars the rains last for eight months. 
The lower part of the province of Coimbetoor partakes 
of the rainy monsoon of the Malabar coast : this is, 
probably, occasioned by the break in the Ghauts near 
Faniany, which permits the south-west winds to blow 
througli. The rainy season on the Coromandel coast 
commences with the north-east mrasoon, about the 
middle of October, when the dry seamn begins on the 
western coast. The rains on this coast are not, how- 
ever, so violent as those of Malabar. This seems to 
be accounted for by the circumstance, that the Eastern 
Ghauts are less elevated, as well as further from the 
sea, than the Western ; they consequently intercept 
H smaller portion of the clouds, and break them less 
completely.* 

The Circars have some peculiar varieties attaching 
to their climate. To the north of the Godavery, a 
westerly wind, with moderate showers, begins about 
the middle of June. About the middle or end of 
August, the rain becomes more violent and regular ; 

* A similar diversification of the rainy season takes place in the 
Arabian peninsula, which is, in like manner, intersected by moun<i 
tains*— See Mod. Trav., AmbUtf p. 10, 
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and it continues so till the beginning of November, 
when the wind shifts to N.E., and stormy weather 
occurs. The atmosphere continues of a moderate 
temperature, with little rain, till the middle of Mandi, 
and then the hot season commences. South of the 
Godavery, the climate of the Circars is somewhat 
different. During January and February, the wind 
blows along the shore strong from the south ; and as 
the sea-breezes set in regularly every day, the tem- 
perature is moderate. In March, the west wind, 
blowing over a loose, parched soil, and along the sandy 
and almost dry bed of the Krishna, produces a most 
oppressive degree of heat; the thermometer being 
sometimes raised, near the mouth of that river, to 110” 
within doors, and seldom falling below 105^ In the 
low country of the Arcot district, during the hot 
season, the thermometer rises to lOO'^ under a tent, 
and to 120** in the sun. At Madras, taking the aver- 
age of the whole year, the heat is less than at Calcutta, 
the mean height being 80° : in January, when the 
temperature is lowest, the thermometer is about 75°, 
and it seldom rises above 91° in July. The hottest 
months on the ]\falabar coast are April and May. At 
Cochin, the maximum height in April is 105°. At 
Bombay, the thermometer ranges, during the year, 
from 64° to 98° ; at Surat, from 59° to 96°. At Cal- 
cutta, during the month of April, it rises as high as 
110°, and rarely falls below 72°. 

During the first part of the rainy monsoon on the 
coast of Malabar (in May and June), a considerable 
quantity of rain falls in the table-land of Mysore ; but 
it is uncertain whether this is attributable to the 
monsoon, or is merely the periodical tropical rain. 
In the north-western extremity of the Rajah of 
Mysore’s territories, on the summit of the Western 
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Ghauts, there are usually nine rainy months in the 
year. During six of these, we are told, it is impos- 
sible to go abroad, the rain is so violent and incessant ; 
and it is customary to make the same preparatory 
arrangements for provision, water excepted, as are 
adopted in a ship proceeding on a voyage.” The ele- 
vation of this part of India is so great, that the climate 
is a month later than it is on the coast. In the moun- 
tainous parts of Coimbetoor, there are two rainy sea- 
sons ; the first in April, the second lasting from July 
to October. The north-western parts of llindostan 
Proper appear to have the driest climate. During the 
months of July, August, and the early part of Sep- 
tember, which is the rainy season in most other parts 
of India, the atmosphere is generally clouded, but no 
rain falls, except very near the sea. Indeed, in Sinde 
and Tatta more especially, very few showers fall 
throughout the year. Owing to this circumstance, 
together with the proximity of the sandy deserts to 
the eastward, the heats are extremely violent, the 
thermometer, in June and July, ranging from 9(P to 
100°. When the hot winds prevail, it is found neces- 
sary to close the windows, ventilation being obtained 
by means of the wind- chimneys, which are there very 
general.* The great desert extending S.E. of the 
Indus, and to the N. of Gujerat, exhibits all the 
horrors of the Arabian deserts. The valleys of Cash- 
mere and Serinajur, on the contrary, and those of 
Gurwal and Nepaul, encircled with Alpine heights, 
experience in succession the rigours of a real 

• These are attached to all " the houses of the great** in the 

towns on the Persian Gulf. See Mod. Trav., Persia, vol. i. p. 902. 
At Aleppo, it is, in like manner, usual to shut up the doors and 
windows during the prevalence of the hot winds. See Syria, voL 
L p. 295. 
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winter, the delights of a lengthened spring, and the 
genial heat of a healthy sjimmer.” * 

In that part of Bengal which lies near the head of 
the Bay, northerly winds prevail during October, 
November, and December, and southerly ones from 
Alarch to the end of May. The seasons are generally 
divided into cold, wet, and dry ; but the natives 
reckon six seasons in their year. The spring and dry 
season occupy four months of the year ; February, 
March, April, and IMay. The periodical rains com- 
mence pretty generally all over the flat country in the 
beginning of June. During the first two months of 
the rainy season, there is scarcely an interval of two 
dry days ; and four or five inches of rain have fallen 
in a single day.*|- In August and September, the 
rains begins to intermit, and the intervals gradually 
become longer and* more frequent, while the weather 
grows very sultry. At Calcutta, the heat is some- 
times so intense, that pigeons have been known to 
drop down dead at noon, while flying over the market- 
place. In the middle districts of this province, there 
occasionally occur thiinder-stonns during the hot 
season, which cool the atmosphere ; and in the eastern 
districts, tlie same effect is produced by occasional 
showers. As the cold season approaches, fogs and 
dews are common, which are sometimes very dense. 
In the higher parts of Bengal, the weather is somc- 

• * Maltc Brun remarks, that it was in the Punjaub and the more 
elevated districts, that the. ancients collected their examples of 
Indian longevity. 

t In the lower parts of Bengal, the average fall of rain in the 
year is between 70 and iJO inches. During the S.W. monsoon at 
Bombay, the quantity that falls, exceeds lUO inches ; sometimes 
amounting to 112. At Madras, upwards of SO inches have been 
known to fall in one month; hut the aunutd quantity does not 
average higher than^70 or 80 Indies. 
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times very cold. Between the parallels of 20® and 
29°, in the province of Delhi, the summer heats are 
likewise intense ; but, in winter, when the wind bloAvs 
from the northern mountains, the thermometer falls 
below 30°, and water freezes in the tents. Even in 
the Benares district of Allahabad, the cold in winter 
is so severe as to render fires necessary. And at 
Calcutta, in December, with a N.E. wind, the ther- 
mometer falls to 52°. In the highlands of the Deccan 
also, the winters are cold. At Hyderabad, and in the 
provinces to the north of it, the thermometer, durnig 
three months, is often as low as 45°, sometimes down 
to 35".* 

The soil of India exhibits fewer varieties than 
might be expected in so vast a tract of country. In 
the whole of the Gangetic plain, the prevalent soil is 
a rich black mould of alluvial origin. No other soil 
appears below Dacca and Borleah, between the Tip- 
erali hills on the east, and Burdwan on the west ; 
nor is there any substance so coarse as gravel, either in 
the Delta or nearer the sea than Oudanulla, which is 
400 miles distant by the course of the river. At that 
place, a rocky point projects from the base of the 
neighbouring hills into the river. In other parts of 
Bengal and the adjacent provinces, there is a consider, 
able extent of clayey soil; and that this was the 
original soil where the black mould is now found, is 
proved by the appearance of the beds of the rivers, 
which are of clay. The soil of the Punjaub resembles 

* The above details relating to the climate and seasons of India, 
arc taken chiefly from the article India, in the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia, edited by Dr. Brewster. The writer lias drawn his infor- 
mation from materials to which M. Malte Brun seems not to have 
had access, since, on these points, his account of Uindostan is sin- 
gularly defecUvCt 
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that which prevails in Bengal, and is equally fertile. 
In Alalwah also, it is a deep, black, rich mould. The 
whole of the plains of Ghitteldroog in the Mysore, 
extending ten miles from N. to S., and four from E. 
to W., consist of black mould to a great depth. 
Towards Gujerat and Sinde, the soil becomes more 
sandy. Gundwana and Orissa contain the largest 
proportion of poor, unproductive soil. On the table- 
land of the Deccan and the southern provinces, the 
soil is of various qualities ; but in general, it is a fer- 
tile loam on rock. Near the coast, it is sandy and 
poor. Ill the province of Malabar, the soil at the 
foot of the low hills ivhich intervene between the sea 
and the Ghauts, is a red clay or brick earth. On 
the Coromandel coast, the sandy soil continues nearly 
to the foot of the Eastern Ghauts. The summits of 
this chain are of granite, and present a frightful bar- 
renness. The Western Ghauts are described as con- 
taining much limestone and basaltic rocks. Rocks of 
trap formation, sandstone, and quartz are found in 
lilalwah.* The substratum of the soil in Hindostan 
Proper is, in many places, calcareous : In other parts, 
it is clay or rock. With the exception of the few 
uncultivated parts which have been referred to, and 
the marshy tracts near the mouths and banks of the 
great rivers, India every where presents beautiful 
meadows, rich pastures, fields loaded with biennial 
harvests, and valleys adorned with every useful and 
every beautiful product of vegetation. In the dry 
season, indeed, nature seems to languish ; but one 
night's rain will transform an arid plain into a verdant 

* See some valuable Geolc^ical Notes on the strata between 
Malwaand Guzerat. by Captain John Stewart, in Transactions of 
the Lit. Society of Bombay, vol. ill. art. 16. 
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incadoT^ ; and in this country, the kingdom of Flora 
is exhibited in all its glory. 

VEGETABLE AND MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. 

The natural history of India can be only glanced at 
in this rapid outline. To its rare vegetable treasures, 
not less than to its mineral riches, this country has 
owed the distinction of being, in all ages, the fountain 
of mercantile wealtli, and the focus of commercial 
enterprise. The Indian nard, or spikenard, is sup- 
posed to be the species of valerian known by the 
Hindoos under the name of jatamansi.* The malam 
hathrum^\ purchased at a high price by the Romans, 
and mentioned as an aromatic unguent by Horace, is 
supposed to be the betel-leaf {piper hetel\ which, toge- 
ther with the areca-nut and quick-lime (cAunam), 
fonns the masticatory of which the Birmans are so 
passionately fond. It flourishes particularly in the 
Tiperah district, on the banks of the Megna, where 
the coming crop is regularly bought up by the Birman 
mercliants. The arecarpalm is cultivated over nearly 
the whole of India for its nuts. It grows spontane- 
ously on the hills in the Concan and North Canara. 

• In Persian, ; in Arabic, in Bootanee, pampi. 

It is indigenous in Bootan and Ne|iaul. The odour resembles that 
of the violet. See Asiat. Res. iv.lUS, 451, 733; Vincent’s Periplus, 
App. :37: Phil. Trans. 17i)0, lxx.284; andCalmet’s Diet, by Taylor, 
vol. iv. 122— 12». 

t Mtdabathrum b supposed to be derived from Malot Malabar/ 
and patra, the Sanscrit for leaf. An extract or composition from 
the leaf, or rather from the nut, was probably the article so desig- 
nated. Horace and Pliny both describe it as an unguent 

** nitentes 

Malahathro Syrio capillus.” 

(Od. li. 7 ; and Plin. lib. xii. 2G). It was probably brought ftom 
India by Syrian merchants. It was fdso us^ to p^ume wines.— 
ViNCKNT’B Periplua, iL 60, 
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In Malabar, there is a red species, which is used in 
dyeing. Besides the arcca or cabbage-palm, there is a 
great variety of the palm-kind in India. The cocoa- 
nut-tree is found in all parts, but especially on the 
sandy coasts of the Peninsula. I’his invaluable tree 
su])plies the natives at once with food, lamp-oil, coir- 
cables (made from the fibrous covering of the nut), 
thatch for their huts, a cloak in the rainy season, a 
fermented juice called jaghcry^ and the spirit known 
under the names of arrack and toddy. Bafters, 
water-pipes, fuel, and a substitute for paper, are 
aiferded by the leaves and wood of the other varieties 
of palm. The largest species is the greater fan -palm, 
which abounds in the Payenghaut : two or three of its 
leaves are said to be sufficient to thatch a cottage. 
The most beautiful species is the sago-palm, which is 
less common. 

The acacia catecJiu {cate^hu^ juice-tree, called in 
Bahar, cocra) abounds in most of the mountainous 
districts, rising to the height of about 12 feet. The 
extract (called cult by the natives, cutch by the Eng- 
lish) is obtained from the inner wood, and is ex- 
ported both from Bengal and Bombay. The acacia 
Arabica^ the Babul-tree of the Hindoos, grows in 
great abundance all over the Deccan, and is very com- 
mon in the w'astes of Gujerat, where its gum (which 
closely resembles in its qualities gum-arabic) is used 
by the poorer sort as food.* It bears a handsome and 
very sweet-scented flower, consisting of a bright yel- 
low ball. The bark is used for tanning, and the 
wood is considered to make the best wheels and axle- 
trees of any in India. This tree also makes an excel- 

\ The gum-arabic obtained from the acacia verot is highly nutri- 
tivc> 'and is eaten by the Arabs. See Mod. Trav. Arabia, pp. 
171 - 5 . 
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lent hedge-fence. The sandal-tree is another valuable 
production of India. Tlie plerocarpus santalinusy 
wliich furnishes tlie red sanders-wood, flourishes in 
the Mysore, above the Western Ghauts. The sandal, 
wliich is merely the heart of the wood, is exported 
chiefly from the JMalabar coast, in large billets of a 
blackish red outside, but a bright red within. This 
species has no smell, and little or no taste, but yields a 
colouring matter resembling that of the Brazil wood.* 
The yellow sanders-wood (santalum flavwm) appears 
to be the heart of a different species, and is much 
more highly prized in India. It has a pleasant smell, 
and is an aromatic bitter. With the powder of this 
wood, the paste is prepared, with which the Hindoos, 
Persians, Arabians, Chinese, and Turks anoint them, 
selves. It is likewise burned in their houses, and 
gives a fragrant and wholesome smell. It yields, on 
distillation, a fragrant essential oil, which thickens 
into the consistence of a balsam. In many of its qua- 
lities, it appears to resemble the aloes-wood, if it be 
not the aloes-tree of the ancients.*|- The pterocarpm 
draco is the tree which supplies the resin commonly 
called dragon’s blood : this tree rises to the height of 


* The brazil-wood is, in like manner, the heart of the tree, which 
Is a loincntaccous shrub. Sec Mod. Trav., Brazil, vol. i. p. 88. 

+ Some have supposed the ’AA.o»j of the Periplus to be the 
sandal-wood ; and it is some confirmation of this opinion, that the 
Hebrew (Num. xxiv. 6; Psal. xlv. 9; Prov. vil. 16; Cant, 

iv. 14), rendered lign-alocs in our version, and by the LXX and 
Jerome sometimes translated aloe, is by the Rabbins translated 
mntaJ, This was also the opinion of an Arabian Jew consulted by 
Niebuhr. Sec Calmet’s Dict../4/u0s,* Geseuius’s lleb. Lex. aholirng 
Harris’s Nat. Hist, of the Bible. 

:|: This is said to be a papilionaceous plant of the decandria order 
and dutdelpliia class; whereas the aantalum is classed with the 
octandria mmgunia. 
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niac (dolkhos pmriens) grows in ]^cnga1, where it la 
called cadjuct. Gum-lac is said to be a production of 
the mimosa cinerea; and the bdellium (hdolach^ 

/S^sXX«) of the ancients is believed to have been an 
odoriferous resin, or transparent gum obtained from 
some species of mimosa.* The heracleum gummiferum 
is a native of India. Little has hitherto been done 
towards classifying the endless varieties of myrrh or 
resin-bearing trees, among which rank several varieties 
of the Indian fig, and shrubs of both the acacia and 
jujube species. The coccus lacca^ or gum-lac insect, is 
said to be found on four or live different trees. Gam- 
boge also is a vegetable resin produced by an Indian 
tree (gutta) ; and a red gum is obtained from 'the 
guilandina maringa. 

The sweitenia febrifuga^ which supplies an astrin- 
gent and tonic bark, used by the natives in inter- 
mittent fevers, grows among the mountains of the 
Kajahraundry Gircar. Zedoary {curcuma^') the root 
of which is medicinal, grows in sandy open places in 
Malabar, where it is called acua by the Brahmins. 
The ginger-plant (ali) grows in most parts of the 
Malabar coast where the sea cannot penetrate. The 

* The ltdolach of Gen. iL 12, was certainly some white precious 
stone; (Bochart and Geddes suppose it the pearl, which is not 
likely;) and the colour of Ixtellium (Numb. xi. 7; was like hoar- 
frost, Exod. xiil. 14, 31. By the Ilabbies, it is rendered crystal. 
It was, perliaps, diamond, which the hoar-frost in the sun would 
most resemble. The of the Pcrlplus is described by Sal- 

masius as a pellucid exudation of a waxy substance, and there are 
said to be three sorts, Arabic, Petracan, and Bactrian. It was im- 
ported, according to the Periplus, from Baroach in Guzerat, and 
ffom Slnde.— Vincent’s Periphu, App. p. 6. This was, perhaps, 
the true anwmum, mom signifying wax. If not the oshauk or gum- 
ammoniac plant, it was probably of a similar kind. See the descrip- 
tion of the oOnauk in Mod. Trav. Pe;r«ia> vol. ih p. 143; and of the 
Chinese wax-trees, ib. p. 308. 
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tamarindus Indica produces tamarinds" of a darker 
colour and drier than those of the West Indies, with 
pods twice as long. The eletioria cardamomum^ or 
cardamoii-])laiLt, grows on the declivities of the Ghauts 
above Cochin and Calicut. The laurm cassia bears 
what is called Malatiar cinnamon, which, in some 
respects, but in an inferior degree, answers the offi- 
cinal and domestic purposes of the real cinnamon, the 
produce of Ceylon.* The laurus camphora^ or cam- 
phor-cinnamon, (called, in Ceylon, eapuru curundu,) 
from the root of which camphor is obtained, appears 
to be a variety of the laurus einnamomum f^penni cm- 
rundu^ honey cinnamon). -f- These are no longer found 
on the Indian continent, if they were ever indigenous 
there. The piper longum is a native both of Bengal 
and Aliilabar, and the piper nigrum has recently been 
found to flourish in the Northern Circars. The 

* In the Pcriplus, ten difTerent sorts of Kttrffm are mentioned $ 
and it is remarked by the learned Editor as a curious coincidence, that 
Professor Thunberg reckons ten sorts of cinnamon in Ceylon, four 
of nearly ctiual value. He considers it as certain, that the cassia of 
the Periplus was what we now call cinnamon. In Exod. xxx. 23, 
4, the Tchinenwn hesem (sweet-scented pipe), is distinguished ftom 
khiddrthi rendered cassia by our translators, which was apparently a 
bark. The former seems to correspond to the casia syrinx and 
casta fistula of the Greeks and Latins, as the. latter is supposed to 
be their xylo-casia and casia li/fnea. The Roman cinnamon. Dr. 
Vincent thinks, was the tender shoot of the same plant. See Perl- 
plus, vol. i. pp. 12—22, of App. The subject is involved in some 
perplexity. Galen states, that casia and cinnamon are so much 
alike that It is not easy to distingubh them. This would seem to 
hold good of the laurus casia and laurus einnamomum, but could not 
be true of the substances above referred to. Could the khinna-mon 
or be camphor,— the mom or wax of the laurus cam- 

phora f 

t Knox's Ceylon, p. 16. In the term eapuru, we seem to have 
the Heb. copher and the Greek which some writers have 

supposed to be theAenna (laiosonia inermis). The Sanscrit for 
dnmunon is said to be mernmi or ouramh 
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Arabians call the hlalabar coast, helled-eUfolfol^ the 
pepper^country. The papaver orientate^ from which 
opium is obtained, thrives in almost all the provinces ; 
but the best comes from Bengal and Bahar. The 
Indian sesamum furnishes an oil known to antiquity 
as an article of commerce. Indigo grows spontane- 
ously in Gujerat, and is cultivated on a large scale in 
Bengal, Bahar, Oude, and Agra. A species of neriumy 
yielding a valuable blue dye, has been discovered in 
the Circars. This country has been celebrated for its 
cotton from the remotest times. The sugar-cane is 
cultivated also to a great extent, as it has been from 
time immemorial, throughout India.* Jalap, sarsa- 

• Sugar has been cultivated in India, from time immemorial. 
The name of Gaur, the ancient rapitai of Bengal, a city highly 
celebrated in Indian history, is supposed to be derived from gur, 
ivhich, in both the ancient and the modern languages, signifies raw 
sugar. That the cane was an article of commerce in very early 
times, appears from tlic references to this production by the Jewish 
prophets. (Sec Isa. xlUL 24; Jer. vi. 20.) In the Periplus, sugar 
is described as MiXi KoX&pnvt ro Xtyofictygv honey 

from canes, called saochari, Pliny says : *' Arabia produces sac- 
taron, but the best is in India: it is a honey collected from reeds, 
a sort of white gum, brittle between the teeth ; the largest pieces 
do not exceed the size of a hazel-nut, and it is used only in medi- 
cine.*’— L,/6, xii. c. 8. Sarcara or seuxara, we are told, is the San- 
scrit term for manufactured sugar. Dr. Vincent, on the authority 
of a paper in tlic Asiatic Researches, gives, as the Sanscrit word, 
icfmhu-cana, and supposes that from the two middle syllables the 
Arabic shtiTca or shuktsr was formed. It is agreed, that sugar and 
sucre come from the Arabic ; the Saracens and Arabians having 
propagated the cane in their conquests. From Egypt, it was car- 
ried into Sicily, which, in the twelfth century, supplied many parts 
of Europe with that commodity ; and from Sicily, it appears to 
have travelled westward, to Spain, the Canaries, Hispaniola, and 
Brazil. The noun "ISV shekar, occurs nineteen times in the 
U&xtew Scriptures, and is uniformly translated strong drink, in 
distinction from wine. Some sort of mead or fermented liquor, 
may be intended ; but it is very possible that a saccharine spirit 
was obtained from the syrup of the cane, (still exported undey tbe 
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parilla, ginger, saffron, anise, various dyes, tobacco, 
flax, liemp, and many other plants well known to 
commerce, are the production of the Indian soil. 

India produces those species of grain which are 
most common to Europe, — ^wheat, barley, maize, and 
millet ; but rice is the chief food of the frugal natives, 
and grows in most of the provinces. There are 
reckoned no fewer than twenty-seven varieties.* 
The holms spicatus^ called hadchera^ is a common 
food, especially among the Mahrattas. Several other 
species of holciis are cultivated ; in particular, holcus 
dhoitrra (antlropoffon sorghum or holcus sorgheum)^ 
called by the natives tchor. Instead of our potato, 
the Indians have the katchil root, the igname 
corea aluta)^ and the moogphully {arachis hypogwa). 
Besides our leguminous species, they have the moony 
(phaseolus mungo); the murhus {cynosurus coracanus)^ 
the grain of which resembles mustard-seed, and is used 
for cakes ; the lanna^ a very productive grain ; the 
tour {cytisus cajan) ; and the tolly a shrub yielding a 

name oijatdieiy,) to which that name was given, and that the verb 
ahakar was made from tlie noun. The Greek ^uct^et and Latin 
aircrof have obviously a similar etymology; and possibly, cwxay, 
a fig, may, in like manner, be derived from its saccharine quality. 

* The ground under the wet cultivation, called nungah land, 
brings forth crops almost all the year round ; and even on the 
jmngnh land, or tliat which is not under wet cultivation, there are 
two harvests,— /r/jcei is/ in September and October, and rvbbeef in 
March and April. Wheat is not much cultivated south of Allaha- 
bad, nor is there much demand for it. The finest is obtained from 
Gujerat. The crop of raggy in Mysore and the southern provinces, 
is the most important of any raised in the dry field, and supplies 
the lower classes with their common food. Maize is little grown, 
except in the western provinces. Flax is cultivated only for its oil, 
and the common hemp for the sake of the intoxicating spirit Ob« 
taincd'from it, called bang. For further details relating to the 
egriculiurc of India, we may refer our readers to Brewster’s Ency. 
vol. xii. pp, 76^81). 
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favourite kind of pea. The red lotns, the most hean- 
tiful of the nymphaas^ is common on the hanks of the 
Bonthern rivers, and its roots are used for food in dif- 
ferent ways.* The small-fruited banana {inusa sapu 
entum) has, in all ages, been the food of the philo- 
sophers of India and priests of Brahma. Among the 
Eastern Ghants, the great American aloe {agave Ame^ 
ricana) grows in gi'eat profusion. The bread-tree 
{melia azadirachta) and the robenia mitis, grow spon- 
taneously in the barren sands of the Carnatic : the 
latter is found also in the rich muddy soil ou the 
banks of the Ganges. 

The fruits of Europe, the apple, the pear, the 
plum, the apricot, the peach, the walnut, the almond, 
the orange, and the mulberry thrive in the northern 
provinces. *|- The mango, of all Indian fruits deemed 
the most delicious, grows both wild and cultivated in 
almost every part, but thrives best in the southeirn 
districts. Battalah, in the ruiijaub, is celebrated for 
a plum of excellent flavour, called the aloocha. In 
the Sylhet district of Bengal, orange-plantations 
occupy a considerable tract, and this fruit forms the 
chief export of that part. Grapes of an extraordinary 
size are produced in the neighbourhood of Chikery, 
in the territories of the Peishwa; they are grown 
also in some parts of Aurungabad and Malwah, and 
have recently been introduced into the territory of 
Bombay. The jumboo^ a species of rose-apple, is 
esteemed not only for its fruit, but also for its crim- 
son flowers, which hang down very elegantly from 
every part of the stem. Two species of the papan-fig 

• See Mod. Trav. Kgypt, vol. 1. p. 24. Persia, vol. li. pp. 41, 
306. 

t The largest and best apples grow in the Punjaub, near Battalah. 
In Lahore, the white mulberry attains a remarkably large size and 
fine fiavour. * 
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are remarkable for the rose-flaroar and sweetness of 
the fruit. In addition to these may be enumerated, 
the spondins dulcis ; the dillenia Indica^ remarkable 
for its beauty, and bearing a large pomaceous fruit of 
a pleasant acid, and equalling the lily in fragrance ; 
the pillmv^ the fruit of which is described as re- 
sembling the almond in flavour, but the nuts are con- 
tained in flbrous bags, sometimes attaining twenty- 
five pounds weight; the averrhoe carambola, which 
bears three crops of fruit in the year ; and the ele- 
phant-apple, almost equally a favourite with the ani- 
mal whose name it bears, and with the Hindoos. 

Among the trees and shnibs remarkable , for their 
beauty, the hibiscus ficulneus is distinguished by its 
magnitude and the profusion of its elegant blossoms ; 
it is also of peculiar value in a tropical climate, as 
hardly any insects are found under its shade. The 
cqtton-tree rises with a thorny trunk 18 feet in cir- 
cumfei'ence, to the height of 60 feet, without a 
branch ; it then throws out numerous boughs, which 
are adorned, in the rainy season, with large purple 
blossoms : these are succeeded by the capsule coiitain- 
iiig the cotton. The nyctanthes hirsula (or sambao') 
and the jasminum grandiflomm {kadtumaligu) boast 
the most fragrant blossoms of the Oriental Flora; the 
former perfuming the night, the latter giving forth its 
scent by day. The gloriosa superba and the Indian 
vine form, by their union, “ bowers worthy of Para- 
dise.” The butea superba^ a small tree, by the strik- 
ing contrast of its green leaves, black flower-stalks, 
and large scarlet papilionaceous blossoms, attracts the 
admiration of the most incurious. Among the trees 
which diifuse their fragrance over the forests, while 
they adorn them with their splendid blossoms, is the 
pandanusodoratmima^ together with various species of 
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hignonia. The elegant atimucta (hanisteria henga^ 
lensis') ; the tchambaga^ used by the Indians for adorn- 
ing their liair and perfuming their clothes ; the 
mussosnda, which displays in fine contrast its white 
leaves and blood-red flowers ; the ta:ora, which, from 
bouglis six feet in height, exhibits its scarlet and yellow 
tufts of flowers, “ like so many bright flames enliven- 
ing the foliage of the woods ; ” the sindrimal^ which 
opens its flowers at four in the afternoon, and closes 
them at four in the morning ; and the nagatalli or 
pergularia tomentosa^ a parasitical plant poisonous to 
the serpent tribe ; may also be mentioned among the 
more curious and remarkable varieties in Indian, 
botany. The sensitive plant is said to grow spon- 
taneously in the Amran district of Gujerat. The 
fine white rose called the koondja^ scents the vales of 
Delhi and Serinagur; and the rose-plantations of 
Cashmere yields the highly-valued attar. 

The oak, the pine, the cypress, and the poplar are 
found in various parts of India ; but the forests consist 
chiefly of species unknown to Europe. One of the 
most valuable of these is the teak-tree,* the qualities 
and uses of which appear to have been little known or 
appreciated in this country till towards the close of 
the last century. It affords a hard and almost incor- 
ruptible timber, well fitted to supply the place of oak 
in ship-building. This tree, which is almost peculiar 
to India and Indo-China, is found along the western 
side of the Ghauts and other contiguous ranges of hills, 
particularly on the N. and N.E. of Bassein. The 

• The tektona grantlis of Linnaeus, of the pentandria monogynia 
class. It is an evergreen, and esteemed a sacred tree. A purple 
dye is obtained from the tender leaves; also a medicinal syrup; 
and the flowers, mixed with honey, are prescribed in,dropsy. Vast 
forests of teak-tree cover the deUti of the frraw^dy in fliimah. 
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forests of Rajatnundry, stretching from the hills on the 
banks of the Godavery to Potoonsliah, contain also great 
numbers of these trces^; but this is the only district on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula which furnishes them. 
In North Canara, the number of teak-trees annually 
felled, amounts to about 3000 ; and it is computed, 
that the district of Palicaudcherry in Malabar, might 
supply annually 45,000 cubical feet of this valuable 
timber. Excellent timber *for masts is furnished by 
the ponna (valeria Indica^ uvaria aUissima\ called the 
mast-tree or poon-tree, which grows to the height of (10 
feet.* Small timber for building is furnished also by 
the koru (or sacoo) of the northern forests, the djissoo (a 
species of pterocarpus)^ and the tiagassa or iron-wood. 
The Indian ebony, which abounds in Ceylon, is said 
also to be found on the banks of the Ganges at Alla- 
habad. In North Canara, al>ounds a very remarkable 
trqe, the calophyllum inophytlum^ esteemed alike for 
its welcome shade, its fragrant blossoms, and the use- 
ful properties of its seeds, from which is extracted the 
lamp-oil in general use in that part. It frequently 
attains 90 feet in height and 12 in circumference. The 
ricinus communis^ or palma Christie is cultivated in 
the Mysore, as well as in other parts of India, for 
the castor-oil, which is used for the lamj) ; and the 
seeds are given to the female buffaloes with a view 
to increase their milk. On the Almora hills in Ku- 
maoon, grows a tree called phutwarrah^ attaining the 
height of 50 feet, with a circumference of six, from 
the kernels of which is extracted a fat-like substance. 
The northern sides of the hills in the upper part of 
Delhi produce the common Scotch hr in great abun- 

* See a botanical plate of this and the teak-tree in Pennant’s 
Hindooatan, vol. 1. A very brief description of some other large 
trees is given at p* 1^ of vob.ih ^ 
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dance : it is, indeed, not uncommon in the northern 
districts of Hindostan Proper, The mountainous dis- 
tricts of Nepaiil and Upper Lahore contain vast forests 
of pine : tliose of the Terriani district are not sur- 
passed any where in straightness and durability. 
From the Sulla pine, a pure turpentine, called Aro/a, is 
produced. The willow is generally found in those parts 
of India where the pine thrives. 

Some individuals of the sacred banyan, or Indian 
fig-tree {ficus religiosa of Linnse.us), will come under 
description ill our topographical account of the coun- 
try. The two most remarkably for size in India, are 
found, one on an island in the Nerbuddah, within a 
few miles of Baroache, and the other not far from the 
town of Mangec in Bahar. The former is said by the 
natives to be 3000 years old, and is supposed to be the 
largest in the world, its shade being capable of shel- 
tering 7000 persons. It has no fewer than 350 trunks 
(that is, branches that have taken root, and which 
in circumference exceed most English trees), and up- 
wards of 3000 smaller branches, measuring nearly 
2000 feet in circumference. It must once have been 
considerably larger, as part of its roots have been swept 
away, along with the bank, by the floods.* The other 

* A description of this surprising tree, called the Cubeer Biirrt is 
given in Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. iii. p. b!(i. It is sup- 
posed to be the identical tree which Arrian dcsinrilies {HiMt, Ind. 
cap, 11) in speaking of the gymnosophists. Another celebrated 
tree of this kind, at Gomberoon in Persia, is described by Sir 
Thomas Herbert (Travels, 1(165, p. 122) and by Tavernier. The 
latter s<iys: *'The Franks call it the Banian’s tree, because, in 
those places where those trees grow, the idolaters always take up 
their quarters, and dress their victuals under them.” A tree of the 
same kind once grew near the city of Ormiis, »* licing the only tree 
that grew in the island.” Dr. Fryer says, the Portuguese called it 
arbor de rat«, because the branches brar its own roots; and the 
banyaQ-tree« lor the adoration the hanyana pay.it} by whom it 
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tree has between 50 and (K) stems, and the circumfe- 
rence of its shadow at noon is 1110 feet. 

A f^reat part of the soil of India is covered with 
forests of bamboo, a species of reed sometimes rising 
to the enormous height of 60 feet, in the short space 
of five months, with a circumference of 8 inches. It 
attains its greatest height during tlic first year, and 
during the second, acipiircs those properties of elasticity 
and hardness which render the wood so useful for a 
variety of purposes. A single acre of bamboos, with a 
good soil and proper management, produces more 
wood than ten acres of any other tree. At the N.^\^ 
extremity of the Northern Circars, the forests consist 
almost entirely of bamboos ; and as, besides their 
thorns, they grow closer, and resist the axe better, than 
any other tree, the inhabitants formerly tnisted en- 
tirely to their bamboo forests, binding and intertwining 
the nieds so iis to constitute an excellent defence to 
their fortresses, in the place of redoubts, — at least in 
the rainy season ; in dry weather, as they are very 
inflammable, they can afford little protection. The 
larger shoots and the tnink are employed by the llin- 
d<K)S in cx)n struct! ng their slight habitations, and for 
all sorts of furniture. The best bamboos, used for 

is held as sacred as the oak to our old Druids, who paint it daily, 
and make offerings of rice, and pray to it. It has leaves like an 
ivy.'* M ilton has given an admirable description of this tree in the 
Paradise Lost (b. ix. 1101, ct /teq.) 

such as at this day, to Indians known. 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her anns 
Dranching so broad ami long, that, in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
Above the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High over-arched, and cchtung walks between. 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and lends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut thro* thickest shade.'* 
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palankeens, grow near tlie summit of the rocks in the 
pergnnnahs of Tolcan and Hindole in Orissa. They 
spring np in July, at which time the stringent shoots 
are fastened to stakes, in order to train them to the 
proper form ; and at the beginning of the dry season, 
the tops are cut off, which prevents their ruiiiiiiig 
higher, and makes them grow hard and elastic. In 
some parts, the young shoots are pickled for eating. 
The indurated juice of the plant, called tahasheer^ has 
been used in medicine, and is a very remarkable vege- 
table secretion, being a hydrate of silica. The first 
and smaller shoots form the ^well-known walking- 
canes ; and a kind of pail is made of the larger shoots, 
in which water keeps extremely cool. Various other 
reeds, as the arundo calamua^ abound every where. 

Of the grasses, the poa cynosuroules^ the Auv&a-grass 
of the natives, deserves particular notice. It is re- 
garded as a sacred grass, is used at sacrifices, and is 
held almost constantly in the hands of such as are 
anxious to be regarded as particularly devout. It is 
also of considerable use, since from the roots is made a 
sort of mats called tatts. These are placed against the 
doors or windows, and kept constantly watered, by 
which means an agreeable scent, as well as coolness, is 
diffused through the apartments. On the eastern fron- 
tiers of Bengal, an immense extent of sandy soil is 
covered with the augeah grass, which grows to the 
height of 30 feet and the thickness of a man’s wrist. 
The jungle grass is common in many parts of the 
country. In the Rajemal district of Bengal, it attains 
the height of eight or ten feet, and is topped with an 
elegant downy blossom, resembling the feathers of a 
swan. These coarse grasses are the only kind which 
could exist in the burning climate of India. Even 
these disappear, in some places, duxipg the prevalence 
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of the hot winds, so completely, that the fanners are 
obliged to feed their cattle on the roots cut from under 
the ground, and washed. The grass-cutters, who 
form a distinct class, by means of a sharp instrument, 
will bring provender from a held that has no appear- 
ance of verdure. During the rainy season, the grass- 
lands look green, and are covered with various kinds 
of pasture ; but it consists for the most part of a hard 
grass, similar to what is called bent' in England, and 
which is neither relished by the cattle, nor nourishing. 
In some districts of India, however, the pastures are 
abundant and nutriticuLis. The Lacky Jungle, a cir- 
cular tract forty miles in diameter, on the confines of 
Delhi and Ajmeer, is celebrated all over India for its 
fertile pastures and its excellent breed of horses. The 
Poorneah district of Bengal is also distinguished by 
its extensive and fertile pastures. The excellence of 
the bullocks of Gujerat is in some measure owing to 
the richness of the grasses in those parts of the pro- 
vinces which lie near the Run ; and the elevated table- 
land of the Mysore affords extensive tracts of lich 
pasture-land. 

Alhough the mineralogy of India has not been very 
carefully or thoroughly explored, it is certain that, in 
mineral wealth, it is one of the richest countries in 
the world. The rivers of the Deccan, of Orissa, and 
of Berar, still carry down gold in considerable quan- 
tities ; the Sutlej also, and its tributaries, afford grains 
of gold on washing. The Ayeen Akbaree mentions 
several rivers witli golden sands in the Punjaub, Cash- 
mere, and Kumaoon ; and it is said, that the nearer 
the source of the rivers, the more gold is obtained. 
In many of the rivers of Assam, gold is by no means 
uncommon; especially in tlie Dekrung, which falls 
into the Brahmapootra. All this proves that the pre- 

PART X. S 
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clous metal must abound in the Himalaya mountains, 
although no gold-mines have been discovered.* In the 
eastern extremity of the Rajah of hlysore’s territories, 
an area of country, comprising 130 miles, is said to 
contain gold dust. Mines of silver and lead are stated 
to bo found in the mountains of Kumaoon, and in 
Assam ; and there are lead-mines in the territory of 
the Rajah of Joudpoor, in Ajmeer. Extensive and 
valuable copper-mines exist at Dhampoor and other 
places in Nepaul and Kumaoon: copper is said to 
exist also in Agra, Ajmeer, and Radrekshan. Iron 
is found in various parts, especially in I^lysore. At 
Ghettypour, steel is manufactured. Not far from Se- 
verudroog, the sand is absolutely black with particles 
of iron, of which sufficient quantities are collected 
during the rainy season, to keep a furnace employed 
during the remainder of the year. Black sand, mixed 
with iron ore, is also brought down in the rainy season 
by the torrents from the Eastern Ghauts, especially 
near Naiekhaii-eray. At some of the iron-works, 47 
per cent, of malleable iron is obtained from this ore ; 
but it is by no means in a pure state : the work is 
every where performed in a very rude and careless 
manner. In the Vclater district of Malabar, there 
are many iron-forges. In the Singrowla district of 
Gundwana, this metal abounds. The hilly country of 
Bahar is also rich in iron, which is fused for sale by 
the natives in large quantities; and in the south- 

* Herodotus states* that the tribute paid by the Indian satrap to 
Darius Hystaspes, vrhich vras nearly one-third of the whole tribute 
paid by the twenty satrapies* was paid in gold. The ancients say* 
that the gold was heaped up by the ants in India* which* in the 
river-courses* might be literally true. It is probable, that the 
quantity obtained from the Indus and its tributaries was much 
greater in early times. At all events* the classic writers were 
Strictly correct in speaking of the auriferous rivers of India. 
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western coast of Oiijerat, there are extensive iron-works. 
There are wliole mountains of magnetic rock in the 
neighhourliood of lloa in the province of Agi*a, from 
which iron is extracted. Some mines of tin are worked 
near Zumvar in Ajmeer, and in Piinjaub. Quick- 
silver and antimony are said to be found in a few 
places * and zinc abounds. 

The diamond-mines of India have long been known 
and celebrated. From that of Pannah (or Purnah),* 
in the lluiidelcund district of Allahabad, the emperor 
Acbar drew eight lacs of rupees annually ; and the 
native chiefs and Mahratta conquerors, who in turn 
succeeded to the possession of the district, derived a 
considerable revenue from this mine. Subsequently, 
however, it seems to have declined ; for, in the year 
1756, it yielded to the Rajah only four lacs of rupees* 
The mine of 8nmboolpoor, on the banks of the Maha- 
nuddy (the Adamas of the ancients), in Gundwana, 
is believed to be now the richest. After rains, a red 
clay is washed down from the mountains, in which 
diamonds are often found. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the diamond-mines of Sedhoiit, 
in the Balaghaut ceded territories, were very pro- 
ductive. Diamonds have also been found at Raolcon- 
dah, about forty miles N.W. of the junction of the 
Beemah and the Krishna ; at Colore, on the southern 
bank of the latter i*iver, not far from Condavir, in the 
Gentoor circar; and in dififerciit parts of Golconda. 
But all the diamond-mines of India have long ceased 
to be very productive, either through exhaustion or 
neglect. Lapis lazuli^ which, in its perfect state, is 
one of the roost beautiful productions of nature, and 
is considered by some learned writers as the sapphire 


* Supposed to be the Paimsa of Ptolcmyf 
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of the ancients, is' found in the mountains of Dude, 
and in those on the north-west of India, the Hindoo 
Coosh and Beloot*tag. The Indian onyx, supposed 
to be the shoham of the Jewish high-priests,* came 
from a chain of mountains which Kerns to correspond 
to the Balughaut hiJIs. Camelion and other opaque 
gems are found near Cambay, and garnets near Ilyder* 
abad. Rubies, sapphires^ amethysts, rock-crystals, and 
other precious stones, have been found in the channels 
of the mountain torrents. Bahar is rich in alabaster. 
The mountains of Ajmeer contain white, black, and 
green marbles ; and both alabaster and marble quarries 
are found in other provinces. The Theban stone is 
very abundant all over Hindostan Proper, and is not 
uncommon in the Deccan and the Peninsula. In Bom- 
bay, there are large quarries. In one of the branches of 

« Onyx, like bdellium, seems to be the name both of an odori- 
ferous gum or unguent, and of 'a gem or precious stone. The 
former is the Hebrew sliecheleth, Exod. xxx. 34; rendered by the 
Septuagint, mydia, and by the Arabic version, Imiammu Diosco- 
rides describes it as the produce of a shell-fish found in some lakes 
in India,— an aromatic shell. But the root of the Hebrew word 
means to drop or distil, and Oiechcleth would seem, therefore, to 
mean some exudation. See also Ecclus. xxlv. 15. The shofum 
is first mentioned (Gen. ii. 12) in connexion with gold and bdel- 
lium. Two onyx-stones were attached to the ephod of the Jewish 
hlgh-prJest, on which wereengraved the names of the tribes (Exod. 
xxviii. D). Yet, onyx-stones are enumerated among the building 
materials prepared by David (1 Chron. xxix. 2). This, as the 
learned Editor of Calmet remarks, was probably the myehiteg 
which Pliny mentions as a stone of Caramanla. The Greek 
signifies the nail ; and It may he supposed, that the drug, the gem, 
and the marble were all alike semi-transparent and of a similar 
colour: the latter seems to have been alabaster. Thus, Horace 
speaks of an onyx or alabaster box of spikenard (Orf. Iv. 12.) : 

“ Nardi parvus Onyx eliciet cadumV 
See Calmet’s Diet., o«yjr/ and Hairris’s Nat. Hist, of the Bible, p. 
M7. The s^onyx, which is supjxMcd to have resembled the sar- 
ttius in colo\u and the onyx in kind, was perhaps camelion. ' 
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tlic Ganges, and some other rivers, is found a very rare 
and curious stone called salgrams, which arc regarded 
with religious veneration by the votaries of Visliiioo. It 
is an ammonite or fossil shell, and is described by Son- 
nerat as commonly black, but sometimes violet, of a 
round or oval form, a little flat, and nearly resembling 
touch-stone; hollow, with a small hole iiiutside, yet 
very heavy.* Rock salt, sulphur, salti)etre, naphtha, 
and coal, are also to be enumerated among the mineral 
])roductions of India. A considerable quantity of salt- 
petre is manufactured in Bengal and Bahar, and ex- 
ported to Europe, Tatary, and China, -j* 

A general view of the principal productions of India, 
so far as they are articles of commerce, w'ill be obtained 
from a list of exports, abstracted from papers printed 
by order of the House of Commons : with this, the 
reader may compare the catalogue of the articles of 
commerce mentioned in the Periplus ascribed to Ar- 
rian, as illustrated by the learned diligence of the 
Translator. 

• The upper part of the Gunduk is callotl Salgrami, from the 
number of ammonites contained in the schistous rocks over which 
it passes. Might not the Druidical nrfiruinnmt or serpent’s egg 
^ain ncitli/r) be an amulet of a similar description ? 

t In this imperfect sketch of the botany and mineralogy of 
Indhi, we have availed ourselves of the article in Brewster’s Ency. 
above mentioned, and of Malte Bnin, vol. iii. pp. 28—35, to which 
wc refer for authorities. Many of the statements, however, require 
to be verified ; and we give the whole ns a general guitle to the 
inquiries of the future traveller, rather than ns a satisfactory ac- 
count of the vegetable and mineral productions of India. 
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EXPORTS IV 1810, 

' From Bomday and Subat. 
r Cotton and jiiece goods. Co- 
chineal^ Cocoa-nuts and betel- 
nuts. ;,Elcvhants' teeth. Grain. 
Hempt. Horses. Lead, red and 
-white. Liquors. Salt. Spices. 
Sugar. Sugar-gandy. Tin. Wool- 
lens. 

[From Cochin and Malabar. 

Betel-nuts. Cocoa-nuts. Car- 
damoms. Coir cordage. Cassia. 
Copra. Ghee. Grain. Piece 
gocxls. Pepper. Sandal-wood. 
Teak timber. 

From Tinnkvklly, Coro- 
MANDJiL Coast, &c. 
Bramly. Chanks. Copper. 
Cotton. Drugs. Fruit. Jag- 
hery. Liquors. Metals. Piece 
goods. Spice. Timber and san- 
dal-wood. Tobacco. Woollens. 

From theNoKTiiERN Circa ns. 

Indigo. Hum. Grain. Piece 
goods. ' 

From Bengal. 

Drugs. Ghee. Ginger. Grain. 
Indigo. Liquors. Opium. Uaw 
silk. Sugar. Spice. Timber. 
Piece goods. 

From Other Parts. 
(Besides articles enumerated.) 
Camelions. Oils. Morva. Hides. 
Ivory ware. Copper wares. Mo- 
ther of pearl. Skins. Dyes. 
Turtle-sheU. Saltpetre. Arrack. 
Cowries. Shawls. Cottons and 
woollens. Gum lac. Turmeric. 
Precious stones. Rice. 


PERTPLU9, supposed to 
be about a.b. 64. 

Cloaks {aMla), Common 
cloths. Adamant. Aloe (sandal 
wood). Silver plate. Arsenic. 
Aromatics. Bdellium (the gum). 
Striped cloths. Slaves. Oil of 
olives. Ivory. Spices. Girdles 
or sashes. Ginger. Mules. In- 
cense. Horses. Gum-lac (Aran- 
1camna),Go\Aco\xi {kaltls), Fine 
muslins (karpams), Casia and 
cinnamon. Tin. Nard. Cover- 
lids. Coral. Costus. Ladanon 
(the resin of a species of cistus). 
Linen. Porcelain fAUf~ 

ptv9i)» Crystal. Goa-stone, Op- 
sian-stone. Alabaster. Box- 
thom (for dyeing). Quilts. 
Pearls. Betel. Bark 
Knives or daggers. Brass or 
copper arlicles. Sugar. Honey- 
lotus. Purple cottons. Lead. 
Myrrli. Shell. Black sUk, 
Chinese and Indian. Muslins. 
Wines. Awls and hatchets, for 
the African trade. Pepper. 

Pearls. Purples. Wheat. Cin- 
nabar. Sapphires. Chinese 

furs. Iron. Stibium, for tinging 
the cyc-lids black. Storax. 

Amethysts. Brass. Tortoise- 

shell. Chrysolite. Specie. Gold 
plate.* 


• Vincent’s Periplus, vol. i. Append, pp. 3—48. In the xxvilth 
chapter of Ezekiel, there ia what might almost be termed another 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

The zoology of India is not less rich in species tlian 
the vegetable iiiid mineral kingdoms. W e shall not 
attempt either a scientific classification or a full de- 
scription of the Indiim animals. M. Make Bruii 
may he very correct in commencing wfth the simice ; 
but the half 'reasoning elephant^ the royal tiger, the 
rhinoceros, and the camel, claim a precedence over the 
sacred aja's and marshalled armies of monkeys. 

In the elephants of India, there is considerable va- 
riety with regard to colour, size, and the length of 
their tusks. The jirevailing colour is a blackish brown: 
the white variety, which is held sacred in Indo-China,* 

inventory of the principal articles ’of the Indian trade» as carried 
on, overland, by Persian and Syrian mcrcliants, and by sea, through 
the medium of the Saboan or Phenician traders, B.C. 5H8. Thus, 
from Dedan or Dudena, (vcr. 15,) on the coast of Omaun, were 
brought horns (i^crhaps tortoise-shell), ivory, and ebony; also, 
<ver. 2<l,) precious clothes for horsemen (abvlloff) From Sheba 
(Salu) and Haamah (Hhegnia in Omaun), were brought the chief 
spices, precimis stones, and gold. From Dan (or Vadan), Javan 
( Venien ?), and Me-uzal, (which Michaelis also makes to be places 
in Arabia,) were brought wrought iron, cassia-lignea, and calamus 
aromaticus— either cinnamon or sugar-cane. And from Haran 
(Charr;e), Canneh (Calnch in Shinar), and Eden in Mesopotamia, 
were brought blue hangings or robes, broidcred work, chests of 
rich apparel— perhaps the fxwrai, and ^op(pvpa 

of tile Periplus. Nine hundred years before, we find some of the 
most precious productions of India hail become familiar articles of 
Egyptian coinracrcc. The ** chief spices” referred to, Esek. xxvii. 
2'2t arc probably the same that are distinctly enumerated Exod. 
XXX. 23, 34; vis. myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, cassia, stacte, onycha, 
galbanuiii, frankincense. And about 240 years still earlier (B.C. 
1720), we find an Arabian caravan transporting to Egypt, the bal- 
sam and myrrh of Hadramaut, and the spices, probably, of India. 
Gen. xxxvii. 25. See, on this interesting subject of the early Indian 
trade, Vincent’s Periplus, vol. i., Prel. Disq., and vol. ii. pp. 232» 
3; A‘i3->54. Also, Mod. Trav., Egypt, voL i, pp. 65— fiS* 

* See Mod. Trav.f Dinnah, pp. 206-^. 
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IS supposed tu be an albino, the subject of disease. In the 
forests of the Ghauts, there are liocks of two or three 
liundred. In the Tiperah district of Bengal, they are also 
very numerous. Those of Chittagong are highly valued ; 
but the most docile and handsome, though inferior in 
size, come from Ceylon. On the mountains in the 
north of India they are still smaller, seldom exceed- 
ing 7 feet in height, and they are caught chiefly for 
their teeth. The common height of the female ele- 
phant in India is from 7 to 8 feet ; that of the male, 
from 8 to 10. The largest ever seen in the country, 
measured 10 feet G inches at the shoulder : it was 
caught in the year 1796, and belonged to the Nabob of 
Glide. The largest tusks of the Bengal elephant sel- 
dom exceed in weight ^0 or 80 lbs. These gigantic 
animals, once so formidable in the held of battle, are 
now employed in the disciplined armies of India, only 
to drag cannon and carry ammunition, to set in mo- 
tion heavy engines, or to bear on their broad bucks 
the purple tent in which some nabob reclines on his 
gilded cushions. The height required by the Bengal 
Government, for the elephants purchased for the ser- 
vice of the army, is 9 feet. 

The one-hornod rhinoceros is also a native of Ben- 
gal, and is found especially in the islands at the mouths 
of the Ganges, where he is frequently seen in com- 
pany with the tiger. These savage and very different 
animals, althougli they have no instinct for mutual 
association, are brought together by their respective 
physical habits. The tiger finds, in the jungle and 
underwood of the Siiiiderbunds, the coarse aliment on 
which he feeds, while the rhinoceros seeks amid mud 
and water a protection from the scorching heat. The 
royal Bengal tiger * attains a height of five feet, and 

• Seneca, In his (Edlpus, speaks of the Cangetica tigrk. See 

Pennant's HindooBtan, vol. U. p. 163. 
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is said to be able to clear by his fatal spring a hundred 
feet. Such is the size and strength of these formidable 
animals, that they have been known to carry off bul- 
locks. The ground colour of a young or vigorous beast 
is almost a brilliant orange, with intensely black 
stripes. 

From the ancient Indian records, there is reason to 
believe, that the lion (called singh) was formerly found 
in most parts of India. Most naturalists, however, 
doubt whether the African or long-maned lion be a 
native of this country.* The other varieties of the 
cat kind are very numerous. The serwal^ or panther- 
cat, which is but little known, is found from the 
Deccan to Tibet. The ounce, the panther of Pliny, 
inhabits the central part of the Deccan and the pro- 
vince of Oujerat. In Bengal is found a peculiar 
species of panther, of a deep black colour, with the 
spots of a more intense black. The common tiger 

* Mr. Pennant aflirms, that near the fortress of Gwalior, and that 
of Rhotas Gut, in Agra, are ** numbers of lions.” « Those,” he 

adds, « who deny that those animals were natives of India, assert 
that here was a royal menagerie, and that the breed was propagated 
from the beasts whicli had escaped. 1 find in Bernier (part iv. p. 
48), that Aurungzebc freciuently took the diversion of lion-hunting, 
but do not learn that the noble animal was ever turned out for the 
royal diversion. The Ayeen Akbarcc relates many instances of the 
valour of Akbar the Great in his engagements with this tremendous 
animal, but is silent whether they had, or had not, been aborigines 
of Ilindostan. Mr. Terry, in the vast forests near Mandoa, more 
than once siiw Hons, or heard them ; they were also frequent about 
Malwah. These must have been their most southerly haunts, as 
the tract between Lahore and Cashmere is the most northerly, 
where they were the game of Aurungzebe* • • ‘Possibly, they may 
have been extirpated in otlier parts of Iliiidoostan.”— Pennant’s 
Hlndoostan, vol. if. pp. 185, G. See also Ibid, vol. i. p. 78. Jehan- 
gir, it is there remarked, records that he had killed several. If 
the Singh actually means the true lion, and not the leopard, its 
having a Hindoo name would certainly indicate that it was a native 
of India. 
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abounds in tlie Ghauts of the Peninsula and in 
Ceylon. Leopards also are found, varying consider- 
ably in size and colour. One species, called the 
chittah, is trained for hunting wild deer. The lynx 
is peculiar to the northern provinces ; but the caracal^ 
a black-eared variety, makes its appearance in Bengal, 
which contains also two varieties of the tiger cat.* 
Hyenas {cherruk) are very numerous m Orissa and 
on both coasts of the Peninsula. Jackals arc for- 
midable in the interior provinces. Wolves are seen, 
particularly in the Ghauts, the Carnatic, and hlalabar. 
Wild boars, of a vast size, of a brown and brindled 
colour, and very tierce, lodge in the jungles of Bengal. 

In the northern district of Coimbetoor, there are a 
great number of black bears, which, however, are 
said to be very inoffensive, living chiefly on the white 
ants and the fruit of the palmyra. -f* But near Chit- 
tagong, there is a very ferocious species of bear, whicli 
rejects vegetable food. It is there called the wild dog. 
Its head is shaped like that of a dog, but bare, and 
red about the muzzle ; its paws arc like those of the 
common bear, but the coat is short and smooth. 
Bengal produces a particular species of fox, small and 
very agile. The jerboa, the musk rat, the striped 
mouse, and several peculiar species of the same genus ; 
civets of two varieties ; badgers, racoons, and ich- 
neumons, are also to be added to this enumeration. 

The musk-deer inhabits the mountains of the 

* See Pennant's Hindoostan, vol. i. p. 51 ; vol. ii. pp. 24G, 255. 
The ehittafi is the gutfparde of BulTon, and the great pardalis of 
Oppian. 

t This is probably a variety of the sloth, called hradypm urn- 
formht which has a resemblance to the bear, and lives on ants. 
The two-toed sloth is found in Bengal along|the eastem s ho reiH 
•^-Pbunant, vol. iU p. 258; 
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Himalaya range, but its musk is not equal to that of 
the Ciiinese. Antelopes are iiumerous, especially the 
blue species called the nylghau^ or ros, the hunting of 
which with leopards was the favourite sport of Tippoo 
Sultaun. A small white species called dirdhagen^ the 
male of which has' four horns, is perhaps the oryje, * 
Hares, rabbits, and martens abound in the northern 
provinces. The Malabar porcupine, called pangolin^ 
is often kept tame in houses. Squirrels live in flocks 
on the Malabar coast. The large puride squirrel, 
which attaches itself particularly to the cocoa-palm, 
is found about Bombay ; and the yellow squirrel lives 
in a gregarious stjite in the Gnjerat. These animals 
are very destnictive, but not more so than the large 
vampires and bats of tdl shapes and sizes, which infest 
Gujerat and the Coromandel coast.-l* 

The monkeys of India arc also of very gregarious 
and predatory habits. On the coast of Malabar, 
thousands of them come to the veiy centre of the 
villages, and commit great devastation : they are of 
almost every species. The gibbon ape is found chiefly 
in Bengal and on the Coromandel coast. The great 
ourang-outang is said to have been seen in the same 
parts, and in the Carnatic. The radjakada ape, with 
red face and black beard, is, in the eyes of the lower 

• Mr. Pennant enumerates, the gazelle, a clumsy species with a 
liump, the nilf(au or grey ox of the Indians, the common antelope, 
the smooth-horned variety, the Chinese antelope, and tlie beautiful 
spotted axis.— Vol. ii..pp. 242—7* 

f « 'Hie flying macauco is co-tenant of the forests (of Gujerat). 
It wholly inhabits the trees. In descending, it spreads its mem* 
branes, and balances itself till it reaches the place it aims at; but, 
in ascending, it uses a leaping pace. Its food is the fruit of the 
country. This is the animal which Abulfazul calls a cat which 
will fly to a small distance.’*— Pennant, voI. i. p. 68. See also 
p. 101, and vol* U. p. 260, 
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orders of Hindoos, a representative of their jfod 
Ilunooman, the Indian Pan, wlio is believed to be 
an incarnation of Shivn or Seeva. Having assumed 
that form, he placed himself at the head of an army 
of monkeys for the assistance of the god Rama, and 
materially contributed to the discomfiture of Ravan, 
king of the giants, and sovereign of Ceylon. His 
name is said to be derived from hunoo^ the cheek- 
bone ; Hunooman having broken his cheek-bone l)y 
a fall from the sun's orbit.* It may be supposed, that 
this species has something peculiar about the confor- 
mation of the cheek-bones. Alexander's army met 
with a body of monkeys so astonishingly numerous, 
that, mistaking them for a hostile nation, they pre- 
pared to give them battle. Of true monkeys, the 
green monkey, an elegant species," the talapoin, 
the monea^ and the tawny, a malevolent species, are 
all found in India ; together with the pigmy ape, the 

fierce and malignant lion-tailed ape,” the golok^ and 
some other species of a large size, very dangerous 
when insulted.*)- Mr. Pennant says, that the hunt- 
ing-leopard (or yu») runs up the trees, and makes 
great havoc among the monkeys. 

The ox and the cow are treated with as much reli- 
gious veneration in India, as they were in ancient 
Egypt. “ Persons strict in their religion,” Mr. Ward 

* Ward's Hindoos, vol. i. p. 251. Mr. Ward describes Hunooman 
as a black-faced monkey. *» About twenty years ago,” he says in 
1815, *( the Rajah of Nudeeya (in Bengal) spent 100,UOO niiiees in 
inarrying two monkeys, with aU the parade common to Hindoo 
marriages.” Before that time, none of this species were to be seen 
Ih that district. *» Now, they are so numerous, that they devour 
almost all the fruit of the orchards, as the inhabitants are afraid 
of hurting them.” The account of Hunooman’s adventure aii the 
head of his monkey anny, is given in the Raroayuna. 

t Fennant, vob il. pp, 251-<j. 
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says, worship the cow daily ; ’* and an annual fes- 
tival is celebrated in • her honour.* The sainted 
species, which is very handsome in Gujerat, Alalwah, 
and Bengal, is distinguished from the European breed, 
only by a fatty protuberance on the back. It is the 
xehu or hos Indicus of naturalists, and is described as 
being of a white colour, small size, active and well- 
proportioned, with large perpendicular horns. The 
British Government in India have paid considerable 
attention to the improvement of the breed of bullocks 
for their ordnance ; but there are only two districts in 
the Bengal Presidency, in which are bred bullocks of 
the size required ; the Purneali district of Bengal and 
the Sarun district of Bahar. Those in the former 
district are of a large size, well-formed, and very strong 
and active ; much superior to the draught cattle in the 
lower parts of Bengal. The Sarun bullocks are not 
quite equal ip size and quality. Upwards of 5000 
from these districts are employed by the Bengal Go- 
vernment for the conveyance of artillery, camp-equi- 
page, &c., besides elephants and camels, f In the 
neighbourhood of Surat and in Ceylon, there are oxen 
no larger than mastilFs. The buffalo is fouud through- 

• See Ward’s Hindoos, vol. i. p. 240. Bramha Is said to have 
created the Bramhuns and the cow at the came time. The cow is 
termed the mother of the gods. The touch of a cow purifies from 
defilement. The ox and cow were anciently regarded as symbols 
of the productive energies of nature, emblems of tlie sun and 
moon. These mythological notions seem to have passed away in 
India ; and we cannot but regard Uic religious honours noAv paid to 
the cow, as the i-esiduum of an Idolatry more ancient than^the present 
system. 

f In the yiw lOOfi, tliere v/erc found to be, in the ceded districts, 
1,198.(>13 black cattle, and 1,147,402 bufialoes. In Bengal, therfi 
were supposed to be, of both kinds, above 50 millions. From the 
Choteef^ur district of Gqierat, where the bullocks are reckoned to 
be the strongest, swiftest, and handsomest in India, they export, la 
favourable seasons, 100,000 bullocks. 

PART z. r 
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out southern India ; and among the Ghaut mountains, 
as well as in the Himalaya, h a species called amt, 
said to be 6 feet in height, with horns of enormous 
length. The yak is peculiar to the northern pro- 
vinces. Alilk, yhee (claritied butter), • and cheese are 
the produce of the cows and female buffaloes. Some 
cr)ws, however. Air. Ward says, kre of more value 
for their dung than for their milk, for the Bengal cow 
gives very little milk, compared with the European. 
Tlfe dung is used for purposes of ritual purification 
and for fuel. Some cheese is made in Giijerat and 
other parts of Hindostaii Proper, hut it is of very infe- 
rior quality. In various parts of Gujerat, Cutch, and 
the Deccan, there is a particular tribe whose chief 
employment is selling milk and husbandry labour. 

Camels are bred in the delta of the Indus. On the 
sea-l)each and sandy slips in tliat part of Gujerat which 
is separated from the main land by the ^un, they are 
suffered to run wild among the jungles, the tender 
parts of the brushwood serving them as pasture ; they 
are, however, of an inferior description. The Arabian 
camel (with one hump) is not unfreqiiently to be met 
with about Patna and Alanghir, in Alooltan and in 
Tatta. In this last province, the author of the Ayeen 
Akbaree saw herds consisting of some thousands. The 
two-hiimped or Bactrian camel is also said to live in 
a state of natural liberty in the northern provinces. 

Comparatively little use is made of the horse in 
India, except for the saddle. The native breed is a 
small, ill-shaped, vicious pony, in some parts not ex- 
ceeding 30 inches in height, particularly on the con- 

• Ghee is made of butter which has been kept for two or three 
days, when it becomes rancid ; it is then melted in an earthen pot« 
and boiled till all the water has evaporated ; after which It is poured 
into pots or leathern jarsi and kept for use. 
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fines of Nepaul, where it is called the goot or gunU 
Mr. Pennant describesthe tattoo horses of Bengal as 
about ten hands high, slender^ and elegant, yet strong, 
and much used to carry men and baggage. Jowkeys 
and tagees are horses about fourteen or fifteen hands 
high, lit for either draft or saddle, and supposed to be 
a foreign breed naturalised. TJie Mahratta horses, 
used for their formidable cavalry, are “ very scrubby, 
but active,” and swift. Wild horses of a hardy and 
useful breed, of middle size, thick and strong, andTsin* 
gulary pied or spotted, are brought from Tibet and 
the banks of the Bont-su^ in Nepaul : they are called 
tanyans^ and are used in the shaft, but not for the 
saddle. The countries about Caubul send great num- 
bers of horses of Tatarian breeds to the great annual 
fairs of that city, whence they are dispersed over the 
northern provinces of India. In some parts of the 
country, however, the native breed is of a better sort. 
The province of l^ahore, according to Pennant, is 
celebrated for its breed ; introduced originally, as it 
would seem, by the IMogul sovereigns. The Emperor 
Akbar had constantly 12,000 horses in his stables, 
brought chiefly from Arabia, Persia, and other foreign 
parts.'" In the Choteesgur district of Gundwana, 
brood mares of the tattoo species are kept in consi- 
derable numbers, but it is not superior to that of 
Bengal. On the banks of the Beemah riyer, how- 
ever, there is a beautiful and excellent breed, of a 
middle size, generally of a dark bay colour with black 

* Pennant. 1. 41 ; il 239. It has been ascertained, that the horse 
degenerates, both in size and'qualities. in low and moist situations; 
while, .in dry and moderately elevated situations, it thrives and 
attains a good size. Some of the Bengal horses are said to be no 
larger than mastiir& In the mountainous districts of Nepaul. 
though not much superior in size, they axe, considerably, moss 
active and handsome* 

F 2 
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legs, which are highly esteemed by the Mahrattas t 
they are called Beemarteddy horses, from the district 
in which they are bred. , In Aurungabad, also, great 
numbers are reared for the Mahratta cavahy, which 
are hardy, but neither strong nor handsome. In that 
part of Bahar which borders on Nepaul, a great num- 
ber of horses are bred for the British cavalry ; and 
since attention has been paid to the breeding of them 
in this part, many of the very best qualities have been 
rearbd, particularly in the districts of Tyrpoot and 
Hajypoor ; and they are in such request, that horse- 
dealei*s from Upper Hindostan frequent the fairs at 
Hurdwan and other places, to purchase them. The 
British Government frequently obtain excellent horses 
also from Lahore and from some districts in Gujerat. 

In some parts of Bengal, the Carnatic, and the 
Balaghaut, the ass is a common and useful animal. 
It is a small species, the colour varying : some of them 
are entirely black, and it is remarked of these, that 

there is no appearance of the cross on their shoulder.*’ 
Herds of wild asses are sometimes seen near the moun- 
tains in the northern provinces, which have descended 
from the highlands of Tibet ; and these are sometimes 
found as far south as the Deccan.* The Hindoos, for 
the most part, like the Europeans, attach an idea of 
extreme meanness to the use of asses for riding. Nor 
is the milk of the ass ever used. 

The sheep of India, ]\Ir. Pennant states, are covered 

* **The dshikketaet\ or wild mule, and the koulath or wild ass, 
may Justly be reckoned among the animals of India: they are both 
found within its borders, in the vast sandy desert of Gobi. The 
koubtM collect towards autumn in herds of hundreds, and even 
thousands, and direct their course to the north of India, toeqjoy a 
warm retreat during winter, fiarboga, as quoted by Pallas, says, 
that they penetrate even to the mountains of Malabar and G(fl< 
cw»da.»»-.PaNNANT’B Vkw, vol. ih p. 240. 
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with hair, instead of wool, except towards the very north- 
em parts.*’ M. Malte Brun says : ^^The Indian sheep 
is distinguished from the European by his reverted 
horns and the silkiness of his wool. This breed is found 
all over India, excepting towards the extremity of the 
Peninsula. Ctesias was acquainted with the riches 
of Northern India in the article of wool. When he 
assures us, that the sheep of these countries were as 
large as the Grecian asses, and that they were em- 
ployed as beasts of burden, he speaks of the sheep so 
common in Cashmere, and which the inhabitants call 
hundoo. The true Cashmerian sheep, a delicate ani- 
mal, furnishes the fine wool used in the manufacture 
of shawls. In Moultan, the hhara^ or thick-tailed 
sheep, is also found ; and the Tibet sheep, so highly 
prized for the quality of its wool : this precious article 
consists of the interior or shorter hair. In the king- 
dom of Assam, the rams have four horns. Finally, 
India contains also the argali^ or wild sheep; the 
capra ammon of Pennant. Gujerat and Cutch con- 
tain many goats, both wild and tame. The Cashmere 
goat furnishes very fine hair for shawls.* In the 
mountains and forests of Orissa, Telinga, Berar, and 
Malabar, the goat is met with, from which bezoar is 
obtained ; a morbid concretion formed in the intestines, 
presenting the appearance of a mineral, and valued in 
Asia for certain supposed medicinal qualities.” 

* Pennant describes the shawl-goat’^ as characterised by smooth 
horns, with a single spiral twist, and between them a long tuft of 
white hairs; face white, bounded lengthways with a dark line; 
cheeks, pale red ; hind part of the head and neck, fore put of the 
throat, and the beard, white ; rest of the hair, black ; all very longj 
straight ears, white and pendent.”— Pk.vnant’s View, ii. S42. 

t Malte Brun, vol. ill. pp. 39, 40. Bezoar is a name derived ftom 
the Persian pdzehr, an antidote. The species of mountain-goat In 
which it is found, is called in Persia, pdzen. The Arabians write 
the name of the stone, fiiwzshu It is composed of concentric coats 
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Sheep are numerous in the Mysore, where they are 
of three varieties, red, black, and white. The shep- 
herds and their families live with their flocks, the 
women and children sleeping under huts made of 
leaves or basket-work, about 6 feet in diameter. In 
the Peninsula, there are most sheep bred in the Ara- 
nansi district of Coimbetoor. Mr. Pennant mentions 
a species called cabrito by the Portuguese, distinguished 
by its very long legs, and of a most disgusting ap- 
pearance, which, he says, is sometimes saddled and 
bridled at Goa, and will carry a child twelve years of 
age. This must be the hundoo above mentioned.* 
Swine were common in the Mysore till they were 
almost extirpated by Hyder Ali. They are not now 
numerous in any part of liindostan, either domestic 
or wild. 

The ornithology of India presents a numerous and 
splendid variety. This is the native country of the 
peacock. These birds exist in almost every part, in a 
wild state, and are much larger than elsewhere, pro- 
ducing also a greater number of eggs. The historians 
of Alexander mention the delight and surprise with 
which that conqueror first beheld this magnificent 
bird, and he forbade their being killed under severe 
penalties. Near Cambay, and in different parts of 
Alalabar, they are particularly numerous. -j- Mr. 

of a calculous concretion, with a little cavity in the centre, con-, 
tabling a bit of wood, straw, or other such substance. The ori- 
ental kind is of the size of a walnut, of a shining dark green, or 
olive colour, smooth and shining. There are various kinds of 
bezoars, animal and fossil, as well as artificial. 

* Pennant, vol. i. p. 101. In the year 1806 , the number of sheep 
in the ceded districts amounted to l,147,4{h2, and the goats to 
094,033. Those in Allahabad and on the Coromandel coast are 
small, and of quality inferior even to those of Bengal.— Bn&w- 
BTaa’a Ency. 

t The peacock, Mr. Penitent nays, inhabits most parts of India, 
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Forbes says, they feed upon serpents. Pennant speaks 
of the Ti!)et peacock, which he supposes to be the 
same species as the iris peacock '‘of Latham. He 
also mentions, among the birds of Eastern Hindostan, 
the horned turkey, the head of which is furnished 
with two callous horns, falling back and reverting at 
the ends, and two broad, long dewlaps pendent one 
from ea6h side of the bill. The colour of the body is 
orange, marked with pearl-shaped drops of white : on 
each leg is a strong spur. Another species or variety 
has the head covered with long black feathers in form 
of a crest, and, from the resplendency of its colours, is 
called moory manmoorei^ the bright bird.* Among 
the gallinaceous tribes of Northern India, is a species 
of pheasant, the colours of which are of matchless 

adding highly to the beauty of its rich forests, as well as some of 
the islands, as high as lat. 31® 14^ if it is yet found on the Rauvee. 
Allian states, that it was imported from India into Greece by the 
barbarians. A male and a female were valued at Athens at a thou- 
sand drachma, (about 321. ) Samosappears to have been oneof the first 
places In Europe to wliich they were brought ; here they were pre- 
served al)out the temple of Juno, boing sacred to that goddess, as 
they are In India to Kartikayu, the son of Shivu and Doorga. 
Their use was, however, sub^uently permitted to mortals ; and 
Gellius, in the Noctea Attica, commends the excellency of the 
Samian peacocks. They were known in Judeea many years before 
the era of Alexander, being enumerated among the precious things 
Imported by the Tharshlsh fleets in their three years* voyage to and 
from Ophlr. 1 Kings, x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21. Harmer, after Re- 
land and others, would make thiikiim (or tuglim) to be Ethiopian 
parrots; but Bochart has proved the propriety of the received 
rendering. On the Malabar coast, the name of the peacock is said 
to be still togei.—See Pbnna.vt’s Fieio, vol. 1. p. 211, 12. Cal- 
mkt’s Diet., art. Peacock, and Grsrnius’s Lm. 

• Pennant, vol. ii. p. 344— ri. The turkey, according to the most 
received opinion, is originally from America. Yet, remarks 
M. Malte Brun, this bird is called in German, the ** cock of Cali- 
tat ; ” and the question of its origin appears^deserving of firedi 
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metallic brilliancy : ” it measures two feet in length. 
On the hind part of the head is an upright crest com- 
posed of feathers terminated with spear-shaped heads. 
There is also a black pheasant of the size of our black 
cock, the bill much hooked. The common fowl is 
found in the jungles, and is called the jungle-bird ; and 
the wild cock, with varl-coloured feathers which shine 
like gold, is found in the Ghauts and the adjacent 
forests.* There are also four elegant species of par- 
tridge or quail. 

The finest eagles, vultures, and falcons -I* are found 
in the northern provinces. The griffin and bearded 
vultures appear to be natives of Siberia, where the 
Mongolian princes keep numbers of them for the pur- 

• *• That now universal bird, the origin of our poultry, derives 
its descent from the Indian stock. They arrived in our very dis- 
tant island before the time of Julius (!acsar, who tells us, that they 
were a food forbidden to the Dritons. Aristophanes calls the a)ck, 
the Persian blnl: and adds, that it enjoyed that kingdom before 
Darius and Megabyzus. It then travelled westward frr)m the 
neighbouring Hindostan. They probably were imported into 
Britain by'the Phenicians. Poultry, in a state of nature, are found 
in great numbers in most of the jungles in Hindostan, and are ex- 
cessively, wild : they are small as bantams. The females are of 
plain colours, and resemble a large partridge. The cocks are of a 
brilliant red, and resplendent with a rich gloss of gold."— Pjsn- 
NANT, vol. ii. pp. 2(19, 70. 

t Mr Pennant says; “The falcons of this country are, the 
Chinese, the Cheala, (both large species,) and the crested Indian.*' 
Vol. ii. p. 38. He elsewhere mentions, “ the great Indian falcon, 
brown, with broad black bands on the wings." Also, among the 
hawks, an elegant black and orange species, not seven Inches long, 
yet trained for falconry; the mooi-cheen, a little green bird, no 
bigger than a sparrow, that can bring down a crane, which was 
used by Akbar ; the criard, about the size of a wood-pigeon, which 
haunts the ricc-Aelds, and preys on frogs and other reptiles, and at 
the sight of man sets up a loud cry ; the European goshawk ; and 
a blue variety of the peregrine falcon.— /6. pp. 2G0, 1. See also, 
forjan account of other varieties of this genus in Ceylon, voL 
P* 
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poses of falconry. The finest hawks come from 
Cashmere and Northern India. The neighbourhood 
of Pondicherry abounds with different species of vul- 
ture ; and here is found in great numbers the Bramiuey 
kite, or Pondicherry eagle, which has received the 
former name on account of the high veneration in 
which it is held by the Brahmins.* The body is 
chestnut-coloured, the rest of the plumage white. It 
is of the size of the common English kite, which is 
also found in great numbers in the Peninsula all the 
year round ; and, with the hooded crow, feeds in the 
very streets. But in Bengal, the kites retire to the 
mountains during the rains, and return in the dry 
season, telling that the rains are past.** As to the 
crows,** says Mr. Pennant, their familiarity and 
audacity are amazing : they frequent the courts of 
the Europeans, and, as the servants are carrying in 
dinner, will alight on the dishes, and carry away the 
meat, if not driven away by persons who attend with 
sticks for that purpose.** The rooks and ravens are 
regarded by the Hindoos as symbols of the soul in a 
state of separation* from the body : the ardigigets are 
believed to be inhabited by the souls of Brahmins. 

* Pennant, vol. ii. p. 9V. It is called by the natives 5Ai{KAt«*tt 
ehillu, and is considered as an incarnation of Doorga. The Hin- 
doos bow to it whenever it passes them. Mr. Ward calls it the 
white-headed kite or Coromandel eagle. The wag-tail, called 
hhanjunu, '* considered as a form of Vishnoo, on account of the 
mark on its throat, supposed to resemble the talgram,” is honoured 
in the same manner. The peacock, |he goose, and,* though an 
unclean bird, the owl, are worshipped at particular festivals, as 
vehicles of certain deities. Gurooru, the carrier of Vishnoo, who 
ranks as a deity, and is called the king of birds, is represented with 

the head and wings of a bird and the body of a man. Some sup- 
pose a large species of vulture to be the bird intended by his super 
rior part ; oth^, the gigantic crane. See Ward’s Hindoos, voL f, 
ch. xi, 
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Owls are very numerous in some parts. On tlie coast 
of Malabar, they .|orm flocks consisting of some thou- 
sands. Among the various species, Mr. Pennant men- 
tions the great horned species of Ceylon ; the Coro- 
mandel, a small species ; the English white owl, a 
beautiful bird ; and the “ double- eared,” a new and 
large species, with two pairs of long tufts of feathers, 
wings and back grey, spotted, and breast paltf-grey.* 

Of the pies, there arc endless varieties. In the 
Deccan, there are said to be no fewer than flfty kinds 
of parrot, f The parroquets of Malabar are remark - 

* Pennant, vol. ii. p. 

t Mr. Pennant says, including those of the islands, the Indian 
species amount to 53 : of these he describes several, vol. ii. pp. 20*2-3. 
See also vol. i. p. 205. This bird was in great request among the 
Greeks and Romans ; and iElian notices its being esteemed sacred 
by the Brahmins. One species has received the name of the Alex- 
andrine, from the supposition that it was the same kind that was 
seen by Alexander the Great. Quintus Curtius states, as some- 
thing remarkable, that he met with birds in India which could be 
taught to imitate the human voice. Arrian, however, a far better 
infonned writer, says : ** Nearchus tells us of parrots bred in 
India, as'a great rarity there, and takes much pains to describe the 
several qualities of that bird, particularly his imitating men’s 
words. But, as I have seen many of these myself, and know them 
to be common enough, 1 shall forbear speaking of them as a rarity. 
Neither shall I add any thing of the vast size of the apes there, 
their exceeding beauty, or the manner of taking them : these are 
all too well known to bear a description.” — Rookb’s Arriant voU 
ii. p. 212. The association of apes with parrots, will recall the 
apes and peacocks , of King Solomon. Tho name of this bird in 
Persian, Is'^bidak, whence, apparently, the fitrretxcs of Ctesias. 
The Latin psittacus is deduct from another Persian word, tidak. 
This bird does not appear fb be mentioned in the Old Testaineiit, 
unless it is comprehended under the tugiim, Pliny writes the word 
tettacei describing the species alluded to, which, he says, was sent 
from India, as wholly green, except a red circle round the neck. 
He also mentions its talking qualities. Ovid pathetically deplores 
the loss of a favourite parrot {Amor, Eleg, ii. C)— " Prittaevs imi- 
tetrijf ab indlff,” &c. The heads of parrots and pheasants was a 
nidi at the table of the imperial glutton, Hellogabalus. 
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ably handsome : the head, shaded with red, purple, 
and blue, finishes in a black circle round the neck, 
whence, to its long, tapering tail,^the plumage is a 
lively green. The parrots are not so beautiful. Their 
number is astonishing: they are as much dreaded 
at the time of harvest, as a Mahratta army, or a host 
of locusts ; they darken the air by their numbers, and, 
alighting on a rice field, in a few hours carry off every 
ear of ripe corn to their hiding-places in the moun- 
tains.*** A most elegant species of cockatoo is de- 
scribed by Pennant as inhabiting Gujerat and some 
other parts ; it is white, with the under side of the 
crest crimson, and of the size of a raven. “ They 
are called kakatuas from their note ; are very fami- 
liar, easily tamed and tauglit to speak ; they breed 
in great numbers in even the cities of India, the 
buildings of which are frequently so intermixed with 
trees, that the traveller scarcely discovers the streets 
till he has got into them. The cockatoos are so do- 
mesticated, as to make their nests under the eaves of 
the houses, undisturbed by the haunt of man. They 
are not confined to the continent, but extend as far as 
Amboyna.***!* 

The Malabar shrike is distinguished by the singular 
feathers in the tail. From the end of the exterior 
of each side feather, the shaft is continued naked 
nearly six inches, and the end dilated into an oval 
web ; the head is furnished with an elegant crest with 
tips inclining backward. The col^r is universally 
black. It inhabits most parts of India : those of Ma- 
labar are the size of a thrush ; those of Bengal large 
as a jackdaw. They fly heavily, and are seen only in 
the evening.** J In another part of his work, Mr. 

* Forbei^s Orient. Memoirs, vol. i. p. 369. 

t PemiBiit, Vifl. U. p. 49. 1: lb. p« 39> 
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Pennant characterises the Bengal shrike or butcher, 
bird as having its plumage glossed with purple, and 
m the neck a hackle of blue feathers. A new spe- 
cies” is described ifnder the name of “ the fighting 
bulbul,** as about the size of a blackbird ; the bill, 
head, and legs, black ; the body and wings cinereous ; 
the feathers edged with black ; the tail black, tipped 
with white ; the breast a rich scarlet ; on the head a 
rising crest. This species, like all the rdit, as the 
generic name (shrike) implies, has' probaldy a most 
harsh noise ; yet is called bulbul, the Persian name 
for nightingale.'* It it called the fighting bulbul, be- 
cause it is trained for battle for the amusement of the 
natives.* “ Alany of the grakles of the East Indies,” 
it is added, “ are, remarkable for speaking, singing, 
and whistling, even much more distinctly, than the 
parrot kind ; and they soon become familiar. They 
are of a black colour, their heads surrounded with a 
naked yellow skin. The dial grakle is trained in 
Sumatra for fighting, but the conflicts are performed 
in the air on wing.” 

“ The eastern cuckoo is as large as a magpie : they 
fly in flocks, are highly venerated by the Aloham- 
medans, and sought after by the epicures. There are 
two or three other black species, which in India are 
called coweels.\ The English cuckoo reaches Bengal. 
It is observable, out of the multitude of cuckoos, none 
have the note of the European.*’ 

The Indian merops arrives on the banks, of the 
Ganges in the beginning of autumn. The Coromandel 
bee-eater is remarkable for its almost uniform pale yel- 
low colour. The long-billed creeper, or honey-sutker, 

• Pennant, vol. i. p. 201. 

t A black species as ku|]se as a jackdaw, the bill much hooked i 
and the latk-bceled cuckM, of a rust colour ; are specified. 
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perclies ’on the rich flowers of India, and, darting its 
tongue into the calyx, extracts the sweets. The head 
and part of the neck, in this species, are of a light 
green ; forepart of the neck, white ; hack and wiiigs, 
dusky ; breast, yellow ; the bill an inch and a half 
long. Bengal has also another species, very small, 
yellow-winged, with a long tongue. Of rollers, there 
are various species, all of the richest colours. Among 
grotes<fifl birds, m.ay be reckoned the two species of 
hiceros^ or horn -bill ; the rhinoceros, called by the 
Dutch, from its singular reciirvated, accessary beak, 
duhbeld~bck ; and the wreathed, called in Ceylon the 
year-bird, being supposed to have annually an addi- 
tion of wreath to its bill. They make a great noise 
when they fly, and have a sluggish flight ; perch on 
the highest trees ; feed on berries, and are reckoned 
very sweet food. The golden oriole, a European 
bird, is called, in India, the mango^ from its feeding 
on the fruit of that tree. The European hoopoo is 
common in Ceylon. Our common nut-hatch, and 
creeper, the wheat-ear, the wTy-neck, the yellow wren, 
the house-swallow, the wood-cock, and the snipe, are 
also natives of India.” * 

To the various genera of pies already enumerated, 
there remain to be added, ‘‘ the fasciated and the 
spotted curucuV* {trogon\ and the little bird of para- 
dise, which is common in the Ghaut mountains, and 
in Malabar. Mr. Forbes, speaking of the “ pied bird 
of Paradise” {picas orientalis) as common in the An- 

* Pennant* vol. ii. p. '264; vol. i. pp. 204, S. Ceylon appears to 
havetfomc beautiful species peculiar to itself, or now only found 
there. The Ceylon creeper and the green-gold are elegant little 
birds. Tlie parrot tribes are numerous. The peacock “ swarms*’ 
in the island. The yellow-crowned thrush is kept there in cages, 
and is remarkable for its powers of mimicking every note that is 
whistled to it.. 
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jengo district of Travancore, says*: Its el^nt form, 
purple crest, snowy plumage, and long tail, constitute, 
it one of the most beautiful in the Indian orni- 
thology.” * 

Among birds of the passerine order, there is one 
very remarkable for its economy and social habits ;<~a 
grosbeak {loxia philippind) of the hang-nest tribe. It 
is the olomari of the Afalabars, but its Sanscrit^ame 
is herhere {hahiu in the Bengalee), and it is called 
haya in Hiiidostanee. It is of the size of a spar- 
row, with yellowish brown plumage, yellowish ’head 
and feet, light-coloured breast, and very thick coni- 
cal bill. It chiefly frequents the cocoa-nut trees, or 
the palmyra and Indian fig, being partial to a lofty 
site for its nest ; and it prefers a tree that overhangs 
a well or rivulet. Its nest is very curiously con- 
structed, of grass, or the long fibres of plants, which 
it weaves like cloth, and shapes like a large bottle ; 
suspending it, by means of a sort of cord nearly half 
an ell in length, to the extremity of a slender branch, 
the entrance downwards, in order to secure it against 
snakes and birds of prey. This hanging nest, though 
it rocks with the wind, is so strongly secured as never 
to suffer injury. The interior usually consists of three 
neat chambers or divisions : in the first, or forepart, 
the male keeps watch, while, in the second, the female 
hatches the eggs, and the inmost division contains the 
young. In the outer apartment, a little tough day, 
or cow-dung, is always stuck against one side, on the 
top of which are fixed fire-flies ; and it is the popular 
belief, that the proprietor of the nest qatches these 
insects alive at night, and imprisons them in this 
inanner, to afford him light* That such flies are 


• Forbes’s Or. Mem.,>ol. i. p. 380 . 
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found so'* confined, is indubitable; but, as tbeir light 
can hardly be imagined to be of use to their captor, 
the more credible explanation is, that these insects are 
the food of the bird. The hay a is a great favourite 
in Hindostan. “ It is,** says a native naturalist, 
astonishingly sensible, faithful, and docile, never 
voluntarily deserting the place where his young were 
hatclied, but not averse, like most other birds, to the 
society of mankind, and easily taught to perch on the 
hand of his master.... It may be taught with ease to 
fetch a piece of paper or any small thing that his 
master points out. It is an attested fact, that, if a 
ring be dropped into a deep well, and a signal given 
to him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, catch 
the ring before it reaches the water, and bring it up 
to his master with apparent exultation ; and it is con- 
fidently asserted, that, if a house or any other place be 
shewn to him once or twice, he will carry a note 
thither immediately on a proper signal being made. 
One instance of his docility I can myself mention with 
confidence, having often been an eye-witness of it. 
The young Hindoo women at Benares and in other 
places, wear very thin plates of gold, called ftcos, 
slightly fixed by way of ornament between their eye- 
brows ; • and when they pass through the streets, it is 
not uncommon for the youthful libertines, who amuse 
themselves with trailing bayas^ to give them a sign 
which they understand, and send them to pluck the 
pieces of gold from the foreheads of their mistresses, 
which they bring in triumph to their lovers. The 
laya feeds naturally on grasshoppers and other insects, 
but will subsist, when tame, on pulse macerated in 
water. The female lays many beautiful eggs resem- 

' • The uune description of ornaments is probably sUudedj tOf 
Isa. ill. 18, under the name of sheharsnim or 
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Wing pearls : the white* of them, when boiled, is trans-i 
parent, and their flavour exquisitely delicate. M^hen 
many bayas are assembled on a high tree, they make 
a lively din ; but it is chirping, rather than singing. 
Their want of musical talents is, however, amply com- 
pensated by their wonderful sagacity, in which they 
are not excelled by any feathered inhabitant of . the 
forest.’** 

Among the other passerines, Mr. Pennant specifles 
the pagoda-thrush, esteemed among the finest cho- 
risters of India, — it sits perched on the sacred pagodas, 
and thence delivers its melodious song the Chinese 
thrush, found in Bengal, where it is called the five 
brothers; being usually seen in flocks of five;” the 
Dauma thnish, called in Bengal, covmly from its note ; 
the “ lovely finch the pied fly-catcher, so highly 
esteemed in Bengal for its song, that it is named 
shawbul^ or king of the singing.birds a very dimi- 
nutive red-headed swallow, not exceeding in size a 
humming-bird ; the European chimney swallow, and 
several new species ; X the Bombay and the Indian goat- 
sucker • and (in Ceylon) a curious bird of the warbler 
tribe, called, on account of its wonderful nest, the 
tailor bird, which deserves a more particular notice. 

“ The brute creation in the torrid zone,” remarks 
Mr. Pennant, “ are more at enmity with one another, 
than in other climates ; and the birds are obliged to 
exert unusual artifice in placing their little broods out 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 109. 

t In describing, the birds of Ceylon, Mr. Pennant qpeaks of two 
fly-catchers distinguished by their enormous length of tall, darting 
through the air like arrows. 

t “ Swaliows (I do not know the species) never leave Ceylon.”— 
Pknnant, vol. L p. 207. The Ceylon yellow-crowned thrush has 
been mentioned in a preceding note. Also the wagtail {mtaoilla)f 
a sacred bird wbidi Mr* Pennant does not notice* 
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of the reach of an invader. Each aims at the same 
end, though by different means. Some form their 
pensile nest in shape of a purse, deep and open at top; 
others, with a hole in the side ; and others, still more 
cautious, with an entrance at the very bottom, forming 
tlicir lodge near the summit. But the little species 
we describe, seems to have greater diffidence than any 
of the others : it will not trust its nest even to the 
extremity of a slender twig, but makes one more ad- 
vance to safety, by fixing it to the leaf itself. It picks 
up a dead leaf, and, surprising to relate, sews it to the 
side of a living one, its slender bill being its needle, 
and its thread, some fine fibres ; the lining, feathers, 
gossamer, and down. Its eggs are white. The colour 
of the bird is light yellow; its length, three inches; its 
weight, only three-sixteenths of an ounce ; so that the 
materials of the nest, and its own size, are not likely 
to draw down a habitation that depends on so slight a 
tenure.” • 

Pigeons in India assume the most beautiful colours. 
The ))oinpadour pigeon of Ceylon has, for its general 
colour, a line pale green, but the male is distinguished 
by wings of a fine pompadour. This species is par- 
ticularly attached to the banyan-tree. They are ex- 
cellent eating. The domestic pigeon of Europe is very 
common on the continent, and in the time of Akbar, 
the utmost attention was paid to their breed. That 
emperor w^as the greatest pigeon-fancier of his day, 
and kept prodigious numbers, as well as an aviary of 
all sorts of birds.”*!- 

There yet remain to be noticed, the aquatic tribes, 

• Pennant, vol. i. pp. 200, 7» 

t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 2()H. For the regard paid to the pigeon in Mo- 
hammedan countries, see Mod. Trav., Persia, vol, ii. p. 107. kThe 
Sanscrit name of the pigeon is paravutu^ 
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some of which are highly beautifuL Varions species 
of the ardea genus arrive in Bengal before the rainy 
season, and retire at the approach of the dry. Among 
these, Mr. Pennant enumerates the common crane ; 
the beautiful Indian crane ; the demoiaeUe^ which, as 
well as the Indian, is seen in vast flocks o» the banks 
of the Ganges ; the hunch-back, a new species of large 
size, aU black except the white neck and legs of a dirty 
yellow, the shoulders so elevated as to appear a de- 
formity ; and the great heron, or gigantic crane, called 
at Calcutta, the argali or adjutant. This enormous 
bird is by some supposed to be the deified carrier of 
Vishnoo, named Gurooru, It is held in the highest 
veneration, both in India and Africa. The Indians, 
Mr. Pennant says, believe them to be invulnerable, 
for that they are animated with the souls of Brahmins. 
It grows to the height of from five to seveh feet, when 
erect ; has an immenser, strong, poini^ bill, 16 inches 
round at the base ; and the wings &tend nearly 15 
feet from tip to tip. It is a bird of filthy aspect ; the 
craw red, naked, and pendulous ; tint feathers of the 
back and wings very strong, and of an iron colour ; 
the belly covered with down of a dirty white ; the legs 
and half the thighs naked. At a distance, as it stalks 
majestically along, it may be mistaken for a naked 
Hindoo. It is a most useful bird, clearing the country 
of snakes and other noxious reptiles and insects. In 
Bengal, it finishes the work begun by the jackal and 
vulture: they dear the carcasses of animals of the flesh; 
the argali swallows the bones entire.* These birds 
are undaunted at the sight of man, and familiar as if 
conscious gf the regard entertained for them. 

* On opening one of these "mons^us” birds, a terapin, or 
land tortoise, ten inches long, fouiM in its craw ; and a large 
male black cat was found entire Si its stomach. The gape o£ this 
bird is tremendous. They are met with in campanies. 
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The Lohaugunghmsti is a large and elegant spedes, 
with bill long, slender, and black; head and neck 
black ; the rest of the plumage white ; legs very long 
and red. The Coromandel heron is a small white spe- 
cies, the neck and back of the head a fine pale yellow. 
The violet heron, or monichjore^ is about three feet in 
length, entirely of a bluish black glossed with violet, 
except the space from the eyes to the breast, which is 
of a snowy whiteness ; it is the object of falconry, and 
is esteemed good eating. There are two species of 
open-beaked heron {hec-omert of Pondicherry and Co- 
romandel), 15 inches in length; one white-backed, 
the other wholly white except the back, which is black. 
To these are to be added, the small white heron called 
caboga^ with a yellow bill and black legs ; the yellow- 
necked heron, with a pendulous black crest ; the cinna- 
mon, a new species ; the yellow-slippered egret, with 
plumage of a pupe white, black legs, and yellow feet ; 
the great white egret ; the European heron ; several 
species of bittern ; the stork ; and the nycticorax ; all 
frequenting the fdains of the Ganges. 

The other grallat comprehend an equal variety. The 
Indian jabiru, a distinct species from the American, 
is of large size, and feeds on snails. The great white- 
headed ibis, called at Calaitta thejunghil^ is common: 
the pink feathers of the tail are there used by the 
ladies as a head-dress. This bird makes a snapping 
noise with its bill : it loses its fine roseate colour in 
the rainy season. The black-headed ibis is of the size 
of a heron ; it is called buttore. There is a third spe- 
cies of the same size, with long, yellow bill, wings pale 
brown, black tail, and pink legs. There fire various 
species of snipes. Aj(|aoiig the plovers are, the long, 
legged plover,— a genus common to India, the West 
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Indies, and Europe ; tlie golden plover ; the Indian, 
which does not excedd the size of a lark ; and the pas- 
sarage plover of Bengal, --a beautiful bird, 18 inches 
in length, the plumage delicately reticulated with the 
finest lines of black and brown, inclosing meshes 
of a full black ; on the head, a most elegant crest, 
consisting of four pairs of capillary feathers of 
unequal length, terminating in spear-shaped tufts. 
Among the other genera^ Mr. Pennant mentions, the 
vappi^pi jacana^ a fine bird as large a golden phea- 
sant ; the courier (cursorius Asiaticus\ a rare bird ; 
and the blue gallinule, called by the ancients, porphy- 
rio, and in the language of Malabar, pidaramkoli.* 
This last bird may be recognised in the rude attempts 
at painting in the Indian and Chinese drawings. 

Of the web-footed tribes, the flamingo is common 
on the banks of the Ganges ; the great white pelican, 
and the roseate, are seen in vast numbers ; and the 
pelicanus onocratalus^ a large Asiatic pelican, is found 
in Malabar. The black-bellied anpinga lurks Jn 
thick bushes by the water side, and* darting out its 
long and slender neck, terrifies passengers with the 
idea of some serpent about to inflict on them a fatal 
wound. The barred-heud goose arrives by hundreds 
in Bengal, in the wet season, from Tibet, and departs 
at the approach of summer ; it rests among the corn- 
fields, in the upper country, and is very destructive to 
the grain ; its flesh is esteemed. The back part of the 
neck is marked with two black crescents ; the back 
and tail are of a fine pale grey ; the front of the neck, 
black ; the head and throat, white ; the legs, orange. 
The grey^aded goose is a species common to India 
and Africa. The pink-hea|fd duck has its bill, head, 
* In Sanscritj according to Mr«^|^srd, the daiyoohu. 
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and part of the nedc of a fine pink ; the rest of the 
plumage of a deep chocolate : is usually seen in 
pairs, and is domesticated for the table. Besides 
these, the falcated duck, the English garganey, and 
other species of the anas genus, migrate into Bengal. 
The black skimmer is common to North America and 
the Coromandel coast ; and gulls and terns of different 
kinds are numerous.* 

“ The Ganges,” says Mr. Pennant, “ swarms with 
infinite quantities of fishes ; but I do not observe that 
the genera are numerous. The species which abound 
most, are those of the cyprinus or carp kind : of them, 
I observe the English chub, and I have lieard of the 
common carp of great size. The anjana is a small 
species taken in large numbers, dried, and sent up the 
country for sale. A singular apodal fish (the cheetel), 
found near Dacca, is about three feet long; head 
small and much depressed ; back greatly elevated ; 
near the lower part, a single fin of five rays, ventral, 
begins not remote from the mouth, and unites with 
that of the tail,^wiiich ends rounded ; colour, a yel- 
lowish white, dark on the back. The genus of silurus 
is extremely numerous : among them are some unde- 
scribed and very curious.”-f- But, of all the kinds 

* Pennant, vol. li. pp. 41, 2; 13G— 1(H); 271 ; and vol. i. p. 212. 
In the article India, in Brewster's Encyclopajdia, among the few 
birds specified, is the Kignttt, described as *' the largest of aquatic 
birds, found among the lakes to the north of llindostan Ih-opcr, 
where it is kept by the natives in their gardens for the purpose of 
picking up the vermin.” Dr. Fryer mentions two birds which he 
calls coUm and m-anst supposed by Mr. Pennant to be of the crane 
kind, which are remarkable for a duplicaturc of the wind>pipe, in 
the form of a French horn: inthem/nm, the duplications doublet 
in the seroM, single. They come in vast flights Aott ** Mount 
Caucasus,” at the approach thqi^ld.^PENNANT, vol. ii. p. 155, 

t Pennant, vol* ii. pp. 3l7@8»v 
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found either in this river or in any other part of 
India, the most delicate and high-flavoured is the 
mango fish (the polynemus paradiseus of Linnaeus), 
which has received that name, “ either from its bril- 
liant orange colour, like a ripe mango, or from its 
coming up the river in the mango season.” It is 
about nine inches in length, and is distinguished by 
seven thick bristles issuing from near the gills. These 
fish first appear about Calcutta, in June, and after 
spawning, return to the sea in six weeks. They are 
highly esteemed by the Anglo-Indians, especially dur- 
ing the time that they are full of roe. The other kinds 
in highest repute for their flavour, with Europeans, 
are the cockup and the sable-fish. The coast of 
Chittagong is celebrated for oysters, small, but of an 
excellent flavour, which are sent to Dacca and Cal- 
cutta. Oysters are also plentiful in the rivers of 
Cochin. Turtle are found in the Ganges, but they 
are small, and of inferior quality. The salmon fre- 
quents the coast and the rivers of Malabar, and pil- 
chards in immense numbers are found on that coast. 
Such is the abundance of fish on both coasts of the 
Peninsula, that pigs, dogs, and even horses are some- 
times fed on them.* In the Alaknunda river, among 
numerous fish of the carp genus, is one, cyprinus 
denticulatus^ about seven or eight feet in length, 
which is distinguished by its beauty. The scales ou 
the back and sides are very large, and of a fine green, 
with a bright gold edge ; the belly is white, with a 
slight golden tinge ; the tail and 'fins of a dark bronze. 
The flavour is very delicate and rich. Many of these 
fish are^remarkably tame, that they will take bread 

* On the southern coast of the Persian Gulf, the domestic ani- 
mals are fed chiefly on fish ; an4|be taycDa is sometimes obliged to 

content himself with the same * 
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out of the hands of the ^rahmins, by whom they are 
daily fed.* 

The phenomenon of small fish appearing, in the 
rainy season, in places before dry,’* (in the neighbour* 
hood of Bombay,) Mr. Pennant says, is as true as 
it is surprising. The natives begin to fish for them 
the tenth day after the first rains, and they make a 
common dish at the tables.** Among the several 
modes of accounting for this annual appearance, this 
Naturalist prefers, as the least violent explanation, that 
these fish have a pre-existent state ** in the form of 

frogs, t 

Alligators and porpoises are common in the Ganges. 
The Gaiigetic crocodile (lacerta alligator) grows to the 
length of 30 feet, and is as dangerous as the Nilotic, 
from which it differs chiefly in its narrow, long, and 
hooked proboscis, formed like the bill of the bird 
goosander,'*'* There is another large species of cro- 
codile in the Ganges, called the ghurri-aul; ‘‘so 
named from an excrescence in form of a ball, near the 
end of the nose, which tapers from the head, and 
ends abrupt, like the snout of a dog.:|: There is a 

* One of Vishnoo's incarnations is said to have been in the form 
of a fishf but as to the particular kind, authorities are not agreed. 
The fish of the Ganges are worshipinxl at the festivals in honour of 
Gunga, in common with all the other finny, apodal, and amphi- 
bious inhabitants of the sacred waters. The fish above described^ 
is probably indebted for the attentions paid it by the Brahmins, to 
its choosing the Alaknunda. Mr. Ward was informed, that the 
Hindoo women inhabiting tlic banks of the Padma branch of the 
Ganges, actually worship the Hishu fish, when they first arrive In 
the river, and, after the due ceremonies, *' partake of them with- 
out the fear of injuring their health.”— Waud, vol. i. p. 281. 
t Pennant, vol. i. p. 102. The island of Bomti||^ and other 
places swarm with frogs and toads. 

t Pennant, vol. ii. p. 20^ ^rspecimen of thia spedess 14 feet 
in length, is in the Bzit^ 
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smaller species, not above 12 feet long ; the head and 
neck are half the length of the body ; the gape of the 
mouth is of an uncommon width. It does not attack 
man, but eagerly devours dogs. It is always found in 
the tanks after the annual inundations, and is sup- 
posed to be brought down from some of the streams 
which flow into the Ganges, but never descends into 
that river. This species is particularly venerated by 
the Hindoos as a consecrated animal. They are some- 
times maintained in the ditches of fortified places, as 
contributing to their defence. Lizards are extremely 
common in all the provinces : among the Ghauts, there 
are some of prodigious size ; and though hideous in 
shape, they are of most beautiful colours.* 

The salt-waters of Travancore abound with the 
phoca pusilla^ a genus of seal partaking of both the 
beaver and the otter. The Travancore seal has a 
round head, short ears, thick neck, tapering body, and 
flat tail like a fish ; it is web-footed, and the skin is 
covered with a soft oily hair. It seldom exceeds four 

* ** In somCf” says Mr. Forbes, ** t)ie shoulders and dewlap 
take every inter%^cniiig shade between the palest yellow and the 
brightest scarlet : in otliers, the dewlap is of the brightest azure, 
contrasted by yellow, scarlet, iind orange, in other parts of the 
body. The greatest curiosity is the chameleon (lacsrta cham<eleon), 
found in every thicket’* (in the Concan). — Orimt. Mem, vol. 1. 
p. 108. This author had one for several weeks in his possession.'of 
which he gives a minute description. The average size, including 
the tail, is about 9 inches long, the body being half that length, and 
it has a hollow tongue half the length of the body. The general 
colour of the one described, was a pleasant green, spotted with 
pale blue, which changed to a bright yellow, dark olive, and dull 
green. It never appeared to so much advantage as when irritated : 
Its body was then considerably inflated, and the skin clouded, like 
tortoise-shelf, in shades of yellow, orange, green, and black. If a 
black object came in its way, it was instantaneously transformed 
to a hideous skeleton, black as Jet. On removing the cause, the 

•able hue gave way to a brilliant colouring. 
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feet in length. These amphibious animals are grega- 
rious, and form sociable parties on the banks of the 
rivers, but always plunge in at the approach of a 
stranger. The hippocampus^ or sea-horse, is caught 
in great numbers off the Malabar coast. This sin- 
gular animal “is generally from four to six inches 
in length, and two in circumference at the thickest 
part ; the head and curvature of the neck resemble a 
horse, whence a short, swelling body gradually tapers 
to the extremity of tlie tail. Some parts of its form 
are quadrangular, others hexangular, and the body 
has seven or eight divisions ; the whole separated by 
ridges, and furnished with fins, to shape its course in 
its own element.’’ * 

The sword fish (a very large species), the flying- 
fish, the tiger-shark, the sea-hedgehog, and other 
curious genera^ abound in the Bay of Bengal and tho 
Indian Sea ; *|- and off most of the coasts, at the dis- 
tance of 20 or 30 leagues from land ; sea snakes are 
numerous, from three to four feet long, and very veno- 
mous.:!; Turtles are common on the coasts : the best 
tortoise-shell is from the Orrssa shore. The sepia 
octopodia^ or eight-armed cuttle-fish, grows, in the 
Indian seas, to an amazing size. “ The natives 
aflirm, that some have been seen, two fathoms broad 
over their centre, and that each arm was nine fathoms 
long. When the Indians navigate their little boats, 
they go dn dread of them ; and lest these animals 
should fling their arms over them and sink them, they 
never sail without an ax to cut them off.” § 

*'■!* 

* Forbes's Orient. Mem. vol. 1. pp. 341. 359. 

t Pennant, vol. 1. pp. 213. 14 ; voL 11. p. 318. 

X Pennant, vol. i. p. 59. 

9 Ib. vol. 1. p. 215. “ These." adds Mr. Pennant, •• may parallel 
the enormous poljfpas or s^ia described by PUny (lib. ix. c. 30h 

PART X. a 
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The serpents of Hindostan form a very formidable 
catalogue. Dr. Patrick llussell has given a delineation 
of forty-three species found on the Coromandel coast. 
The royal serpent, or boa^ which attains the enormous 
length of forty feet, is treated with divine honours.* 
Similar homage is rendered to the hooded snake {colti~ 
l&r naja, cobra di capello\ called by the natives naag 
or nagao, and nella pamboo^ the good serpent. This 
singular reptile, which is found over all the hotter 
parts of India, receives its name from its having the 
power to dilate the skin of the head into the form of 
a hood. The centre of this moveable skin bears a 
mark, in black and white, resembling the form of a 
pair of spectacles, whence it is also called the spectacle- 
snake. It distends its hood only on being agitated by 
fear or some other passion, when, rearing the fore 
part of the body a third of its whole length, it spreads 
it out, and moves its head round, darting a fiery 
glance in every direction, often remaining in other 
respects immoveable ; or else its motion becomes slow, 
steady, and cautious, on which account, laindia, it is 
deemed the emblem of prudence. This species is from 
four to eight or nine feet in length,.^^iid is justly 
dreaded for its venomous bite, which^is generally 
mortal, producing a universal ganj^ei^e' iii two or 
three hours. Yet, it is capable of being tamed ; and 
the JVIalabar jugglers have the art of teaching them to 
dance to the inharmonious and slow notes of their 
flageolet. The serpent first seems astonishe'd, then 
begins to rear himself, and sometimes, by a gentle, 

ivhich made its nightly invasions on the magazines of salt-fish at 
CaTteia« and long put both men and dogs at defiance.** 

* This is the anacandaia of Ceylon, compared for its size to the 
mast of a dilp. It is found in Africa and the Indian islands, 
and is described by Mrs. Graham M conunon in the vicinity; of 
Bombay. 
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undulating motion of tlie head, and' with distended 
hood, seems to listen with pleasure to the notes.* 

The bite of the eohra^manilla is not less speedily 
mortal. This is a genus of a bluish colour, about a 
foot long, haunting old walls.*}* The cobra de aurellia 
is only six inches long, and not thicker than a crow- 
quill; it is apt to creep into the ear, and occasion 
death by producing frenzy. The sand-snake is ano- 
ther small, species, not less fatal. The palmira, with 
a -ferine head and varied body, is four feet long, yet, 
in no part thicker than a crow-quill. One of the most 
dangerous is a long snake (a species of jaculus), of a 
beautiful green, called the whip-snake, from its resem- 
blance to the lash of a coachman's whip. This insi- 

* The eaVmgan or cobra di eapello makes a conspicuous appearance 
in the sculptures at Elora, Salscttc* and Elephanta. These •• danc- 
ing snakes’* arc carried in baskets by liie jugglers all over India ; 
and it iSf Mr. Forbes says« ** a well attested fact/’ that when a 
house is infested with these snakes, and some others of the coluber 
genus which destroy poultry, or some even of the larger serpents 
of the &oa tribe^ the musicians arc sent for, who charm the rq)tiles 
from their hidlng-pUices to their own destruction.-— Orienf. Mem,, 
vol. i. p. 43. ' 

t Mr. Forbes describes the cobra minelh” as " the smallest and 
most dangeroul^-species, occasioning by its bite a spceiiy and pain- 
ful death.” They are of a brown colour, speckled with black and 
white, at a dlstinq|^ot easily distinguished from the ground on 
which they mo^ They enter the houses, and creep upon the beds 
and chairs. Mir. Forbes once found four, and at another time five 
in [his chamber up stairs.— GrienT. Mem,, vol. i. p* 42* Thomson 
well describes this reptile as 

^.The small close-lurking minister of fate. 

Whose high concocted venom thro* the veins 
A rapid lightning darts.’* 

Mr. Pennant speaks of a snake found at Bombay and near Madras, 
which the Portuguese call cobra di morte. It is only from six to 
nine inches long. It has on its head the marks of a scull and two 
cross-bones, perhaps imaginary.1 Its bite produces instantaneous 
death.— Pknnant, vol. 11* p. 279* This is probably the some that 
hir, Forbes d(»crlbes. 
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dious animal conceals itself among^ the brandtes of 
trees, whence it datts rapidly on the cattle grazing 
below, generally aiming at the eye. It does not often 
attack man, but rather glides from his approach. The 
Hindoos, 3Ir. Penndht^says, have the same notion as 
the Arabs have, of its being a flying serpent : it is the 
othcBtulkb (i.e. oculis infestus) of Ceylon, the mincer 
serins of Lucan, and probably the “ fiery flying ser- 
pent*’ of the Hebrews.* Besides these, Mr. Pennant 
mentions the poison-snake, two feet long, very acen- 
der, and freckled with pale brown or red,” the bite of 
which occasions almost instantaneous death ; the Cey- 
lonese ninypolonga^ or asp, which kills by inducing end- 
less sleep ; and the burning serpent,” so called from 
its producing by its bite the sensation of ‘‘ raging fire. 
The ruhdira mandali {JitBmorrhdis)^ a large species, is 
said to cause ^e blood to flow through the pores of its 
victim. A similar effect is ascribed to the bite of the 

' * Isa. XXX. 6 ; xiv. 2!). In Greek, acontias. They are mentioned 
by Pliny, N.II. lib. viii. 23 — ** Jacalum ex arborum ramie vihrari, 
ncc pedibue tmtum cavere serpentesf eed et mimli volare tormento” 
They are described by Niebuhr, and are common to India, Egypt, 
and Arabia. 

t Pennant, vol. i. pp. 101, 197-- 200. This is probably the same 
species as the leffidi of Shaw, a viper so called from to bum 
(Shaw’s Travels, p. 179) ; or the ** torrida dipeas,** *' A violent pain 
and intense burning along the bitten arm, was felt by a man bitten 
by a small brown snake called vmym pamhao: on application of 
remedies, he was restored.”— Pennant, vol. ii. p. 279. A bite 
is ascribed by the ancients to several reptiles ; and the of the 

Arabian desert, (Numb. xxi. (1. Dent. viii. 15,) probably owed its 
name to the same circumstance, rather than to its fiery colour. 
** At Rajamundry, two soldiers were bitten by a small snake scarcely 
six inches long, and not thicker than a large goose-quill, of a dark 
stone colour. Its very small eyes shone like diamonds. It did 
not creep, but sprung forward a f(X)t at a time. The effect of the 
bite was loss of sight, a sleepiness that nothing could prevent, and 
a deep stupor which ended in death.” This is perhaps the asp of 
Ceylon. 
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Icatuka’-reJcula^poda^ which is probably the same species 
coluber.* The cobra de duas cabligas^ or two-headed 
coluber of the Portuguese, is a snake with a head and 
tail of similar size and appearance. Other genera^ {or 
at least other names of serpents) might he added to 
this terrific catalogue. I^fany of the Indian serpents, 
however, are harmless. Of forty-three species exa- 
mined by Dr. llussell, seven only were ibund Avi|h 
poisonous organs.f The serpents of Gujerat are, Mr. 
Forbes says, more numerous and varied than even 
those of Bombay and the Alalabar coast. Many are of 
large size ; especially a species which seemed peculiarly 
partial to the shrubs and creeping plants which over- 
shadowed a large well in the Author^s garden. These, 
the native gardeners would neither destroy, nor suffer 
to bo molested, as they looked upon them to be the 
genii or guardians of the place, and often invoked 
them under the endearing appellations of father, mo- 
ther, and other respectful and affectionate epithets.** $ 
It will not be expected, that we should attempt even 
to enumerate the insect tribes ; much less to describe 
the character and beauty of “ the papilios, libellula^ 
scarabasi^ cicadas^ cantharides^ and other insects which 
animate the groves and gardens throughout the day,** 
and are^ succeeded by a similar variety of nocturnal 
visiters. The fire-flies (lampgris) glitter by thousands 
in the dark recesses of the banyan-tree ; and the spread- 
ing tamrind and other trees are sometimes so com- 
* 

* Maltc Brun, vol. iii. p, 42. Pennant, vol. 11. p. 270. 

t Forbes’s Orient. Mem., vol, 1. p. 4.5. The outward application 
of eau de btee, and a quantity of warm Madeira wine taken In- 
wardly, are stated to be generally effectual in curing the bite of the 
most venomous. The Tanjoro pill ” is recommended as not less 
efficacious." 

t Forbes, vol. 11. p. 244. 
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pletelycoveif^ with them as to appear like << pyramids 
of light.” creeping-leaf and some others of the 
mantis class, are extremely curious. India abounds 
wifh wasps and bees : the latter build their nests in 
rocky caverns arid*h|01ow trees, and produce abun- 
dance of wax and honey, which were in ancient times 
articles of export, but the best is now imported from 
Muskat. The « true silk-worm {phalcma mori) does 
not appear to be a native of India, and has only found 
its way into the country in modern times. A strong 
and useful silk is obtained, however, from the cocoon 
of the phalfBua atlas^ which inhabits the orange-tree, 
and a beautiful sea-green worm which feeds on the 
ricinus, and has received the name of the phaliena 
ricini. The coccus lacca^ and other species of that 
order, rank also among the insect labourers. Among 
the prcdator||. tribes, the Jints, black and white, form 
one of the severest scourges of the country. They 
march in large armies, and in a few hours commit 
terrible depredations.* The visits of the locust are 
also much dreaded in some parts of India. Spiders, 
large and small, butterflies of the most brilliant co- 
lours, scorpions, mosquitoes, and myriads of 'minute 
winged tormentors ; cray-fish, and numberless testa- 
ceous animals ; corals and polypi ; unite to form a list 
which only a practised naturalist would have courage 
sufficient to encounter. 

* ForbeSj vol. i. pp. 41, 45. Pennantj vol. il. pp. 272, 275. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. ^ 

The 'history of India naturally divides itself into 
three parts; the ancient history, the Mohammedan 
annals, and the history of the ^|j[itbpean colonies* 
India, properly speaking, is only the geographical 
designation of the country; it has never been the 
name of an empire : at least, the whole of what now 
bears the name, has never been permanently unitbd 
under one monarchy. It has been peopled by distinct 
races, partially conquered and colonized by various 
nations ; and the differences of dialect, as well as the 
natural divisions of the country, support the tradition, 
that it anciently comprehended at least as many as ten 
independent states. According to the Brahmins, the 
ten great kingdoms of Bharat-kand were the following: 


1. Sareswata Comprehending the Puigs^b* 

2. Canyacuhja Comprehending Delhi, ^de, Agra, and 

Scrinagur. 

5. Tirhoot Extending from the Cusi to the Gunduk* 

4. BangalaorGaura* • Comprehending Bengal and part of Bahar. 
B. Grijara Comprising Gujerat and part of Khandeish 

and Malwali. 

6. Utcala Comprehending Orissa, Ac. to the Goda- 

very. 

7. Maharashta Comprising Khandeish, Berar,Aurungabad. 

8. Telingana Lying chiefly between the Godavery and 

the Krishna. 

1^9. Karnata Comprising all the table-land south of the 

Krishna, above the Ghauts. 

10. Dravira The Tamul countries, comprising the Pe- 

ninsula S. of about lat. 12^* aiK. 

Corresponding to these general divisions, Mr. Cole- 


hrooke enumerates ten distinct polished dialects, which 
he supposes to have anciently prevailed among as many 
civilized nations. These are : 1. the Pracrit, properly 
so called, or the vernacular Sanscrit, spoken by the 
Saraswata nation; 2. the lliiidce, spoken by the 
Canyacubjas ; 3. the Tirhutiya, or Mait’hila, which 
has a dose affinity to, 4. the Bengalee, or Gaura; 
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5.*" the Gurjara, nearly allied to the Hindee ; 6. the 
. Utcala, doriyia, or Orissa;* 7« the Mahratta; 8. the 
Telinga ; 0. the Karnata or Camara.; + and 10. the 
Taidul. All these are either mere dialects of the 
Sanscrit, or are considerably mixed with that language. 
In the Hindee, however, and some^ others, there are 
traces of a distinct idiom, having no apparent afnnity 
to the Sanscrit, and thought to he the remains and 
ground-work of an original language. The Punjabee 
dialect, spoken by the Sikhs, appears to be either the 
same as the Saraswata, or to be formed from it. The 
Brij-bhassa, or Vraja-bha^a, is a variety of the Hin- 
dee, containing a larger proportion of Sanscrit : it is 
spoken in the upper provinces, especially in the Doab.j: 
Besides these. Cashmere has* * § a dialect peculiar to 
itself ; and the Magadha or Pali, the learned language 
of .Ceylon ai^d the Birman empire, may be added to 
tho enumeration, as the ancient vernacular dialect of 
Bahar; hut this, too, is Sanscrit, with scarcely any 
variation. The Hindostanee is a mixed language, 
varying greatly in different parts : the genuine Ilin- 
dostanee is apparently a mixture of Hindee with Per- 
sian and Arabic ; § but the barbarous jargon which 

• The Seramporc Missionaries calculate, that the Hindee, the 
Brij-Bhassa, the Mahratta, the Bengalee, and the Orissa, the vema- 
cul^ dialects of Central India, are spoken by upwards of .50,000,000. 

t The junction of the three languages, the Mahratta, the Te- 
linga, and the Karnata, is said to take place somewhere about the 
city of Beeder in the Deccan. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. pp. 210—231. 

§ M. Malte Brun says: ** The dialect of Central Indostan** (by 
which he seems to moan the Hindee), ** mixed with that of the 
Afgh&ns or Patans, and with that of the Mongolian armies, has 
given birth to the idiom formerly spoken at the Mogul court, and 
still prevalent among the Mohammedans of India. It should be 
called the Mongol-Hindostancc, but is gencmlly known by the 
name of the Moorish or Moors’ language.’* The Cashmerian, he 

aiteits/Tnakes the nearest approach to the ancient Sanscrit. The 
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reciprocal nflstakes have introdaced'^imong Europeans 
and their native servants, and which goes by that 
name, scarcely deserves to be called a language. Some 
mountain-tribes have a peculiar bhasha or speech, 
having no affinity to the Sanscrit, aiid supposed to be 
aboriginal. It is Referred to by the native gj'amma- 
rians under the contemptuous tei*m apabhransa or 
jargon, but of its true character little is known. It 
is, perhaps, the same as the Kassai, which is spoken 
by the mountaineers inhabiting the eastern border of 
Bengal and the north-western districts of Birmah. 
The languages of Assam, Nepaul, and Bootan are also 
distinct dialects. West of the Indus, besides the Our- 
jara or Gujurattee,* the Pushtoo aud the Beeloochee 
are spoken. The Maldivian is also a distinct dialect, 
related probably to the Malay. In the neighl)Ourhood 
of Bombay, there prevails a language called ]SLunkun0k 
The Malabaric, according to the positive assurance 
given to Mr. Colebrooke by a learned native, is dif- 
ferent from the Tamul, with which it is generally 
identified : it is apparently that of Cochin, and may 
be a mixed dialect. The Telug, or M^alug, is said to 
be spoken about Cuddalore and Madras. 

There seems no reason, however, to doubt that the 
enumeration given by Mr. Colebrooke is substantially 
accurate and complete, comprising all the principal 
national varieties of the great Hindoo family ; and the 
existence of these several dialects seems to render it 

purest dialect of Hindostanee is the Wradsha, spoken In the neigh- 
bourhood of Agra and Mathura.”— M altk Baunj iiL HW, 70. 
The language of Moultan, according to the Author of the Mithri- 
datesi l)as about onc-tenth Persian. 

. * This dialect is said to be spoken not only in Gujerat and Sinde* 
at Surat, and in the Balagliant, but over Orissa as far as the Coro- 
mandel-coast, eastward to Bengal and Assamj and even^in NepauL 
— Adblung, cited by Malte Bruh. 
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certain, that tht country was, in remote times, poli- 
tically subdivided into at least as many separate states. 

At what period these ten kingdoms were formed, or 
whence the various tribes originated, is matter only of 
conjecture. About 2000 years before the Christian 
era, acij^rding to the Furanas, or facred books of the 
Hindoos, Bharata comprised four rich and powerful 
kingdoms, virtually independent of each other, but 
generally confederate under one common head or em- 
peror. Prachi^ or the East, (cornipted by the Greeks 
into Prasii,) was the name given to the most opulent 
and distinguished of the four, comprehending the 
modem provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and part of Oiide, 
the metropolis being Baliputra, the renowned Pali- 
hothra of Grecian history. That which ranked second, 
in point of opulence and strength, was the kingdom of 
Bejanagur ; so called from its capital, seated on the 
river Tombhudra, and comprising the whole of the 
Peninsula S. of the Krishna. A third state extended 
from the Gulf of Cambay to the mouths of the Ganges, 
and from latitude 22° to 17*^ N., including the mo- 
dern provinces of Gujerat, hlalwah, Khandeish, Au- 
riingabad, Berar, and Gundwana. The provinces of 
Delhi, Lahore, Moultan, and Ajmeer formed the fourth 
and not the least powerful of these monarchies ; and 
this seems to have been the kingdom of Porus. These 
four states might be denominated, in fact. Eastern, 
Western, Central, and Southern India. The different 
provinces of which each was composed, were governed 
by their respective rajahs, answering, in some measure, 
to the great feudatories of Europe. A confederacy 
which held together states and principalities differing 
materially in language, manners, and religious ob- 
servihoes, must, of course, have been subject to per- 
pttlm interruptions. Contests for the supremacy 
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between rival sovereigns, as well as intestine struggles 
between the sacerdotal and military classes, or con- 
tending factibns, must have occasioned petty revo- 
lutions similar to those which are obscurely referred 
to in the annals of ancient Egypt, or which have taken 
place in comparatively recent times, amoiig^he mo- 
narchies of the Buddhic world. 

Nor is it to be supposed, that the subordinate prin- 
cipalities were always divided among these four mo- 
narchies. Prachi (by which, says Mr. Wilford, is 
understood all the country from Allahabad to the east- 
ernmost limits of India) was divided into two parts ; 
the first comprehending all the country from Alla- 
habad to Raj-mehal and the western branch of the 
Ganges ; and the second including Bengal or Ganga- 
radesa (the Gangaridas of the Greeks).* The capital 
of “ Praohi proper,” or the western part, was iJoJ- 
griha {Raj^mehel or JRaj-mandalam ; that is, the royal 
residence), built by a son of King Prithu (supposed to 
be Noah), called llaryacsha. In the war of the Ma- 
habharat, it was taken and rebuilt by Bala Rama, who 
is considered as its second founder, and in honour of 
that conqueror or one of his sons, it received the name 
of Bali-pootra (the son of Bali). Diodorus Siculus, in 
conformity to this account, makes the founder of Fali- 
bothra to have been the Indian Hercules or Belus,*f- 

• ** Prachi* also called Puree, an appellation of the same 
import, and PutY/b in the spoken dialects* * * * I’erhaps from these two 
countries, called Purva, is derived the appellation of Parvaim in 
Scripture, ;which apiiears with a dual form (2 Chron. iii. C, gvld of 
Parvaim), According to Arrian’s Periplus, Uengal was famous for 
its highly refined gold, called keltin in the Periplus, and eandm or 
culden to this day.”-— Resvar., v, . 

f ** As Bala sprang from Vishnoo, or Herl, he is certs^l^erl- 
culas. Diodorus Siculus says, that the posterity of 
reigoed for many centuries in PaUbothia, but that they^did no* 
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who was worshipped by the Suraseni. The chief cities 
of that people, according to Megastl^gpes, were Me- 
thoras and Clisoboras, which retain wir names in 
the Mathura (or Mutra) and Calisa-pura of the modem 
Hindoos'; and the whole country ebout Mutra, is 
called Surasena by the learned Brahmins to this day. 
Tlie navigable river Jobares, whichi paised through 
their territories, is the Jumna.* Pallbdthra was built 
on the coniines of the Prasii, near the confluence of 
the Erannoboas {Hiran-ya-baka^ i, e, auriferous) with 
the Ganges. The former river is supposed by Mr. 
Wilford to be the Coosy, which, in the days of the 
Greek Geographer, united with the Ganges about flve- 
and-twenty miles below its present mouth, where 
the old channel is still visible. The greater part of 
the site of this immense metropolis has been carried 
away by the encroachments of the Ganges ; and the 
present town of Raj-mehal, formerly a suburb of the 
city, is all that remains to represent that famous 
place.” 

Patali-putra, (or Patya), the modern Patna, which 
has been mistaken for Palibothra, was the original 
capital of the hereditary sovereigns of Magadha or 
Southern Bahar.f One of these kings, an^ancestor 
of the great Chandra-gupta, having subdued the whole 
of Prachi, transferred his residence to Bali-pootra. 
Here he was overcome and put to a most cruel death, 

thing worthy of being recorded $ aiid, indeed, their names are not 
even mentioned in the Puranas.”— Res,, vol. v. p. 270. 

* See Rooke*s Arrian, vol. ii. p. 199. Mathura is much cele> 
brated and venerated by the Hindoos as the scene of the birth and 
early adventures of their favourite deity, Krishna. 

% Patali is a form or name of the goddess Devi, formerly wor- 
shipp^ there. Mr. Wilford assigns strong reasons for supposing 
it to be the Patale of Pliny. There was another place of the same 
name at the summit of the ddta of the Indus, 
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by Bala Rama and bis brother Krishna. The name 
of the unf o r tu nate monarch was Jara Sandha, and 
the san^iR&y war, which forms the subject of the 
great epic poem called the MaJiabharai^ is fixed by 
Mr. Bentley about 1180 years before the Christian 
era. 

Among all the Sanscrit works which have hitherto 
come to our knowledge, there is but one which has 
any pretensibns to the character of an historical com- 
position. * This is the chronicle of the kings of 
Gashmeer, entitled Radjd Taringini, which had long 
been known to orientalists through the medium of 
Persian translations; but our learned countryman, 
Mr. Colebrooke, first succeeded in obtaining, in 1805, 
a copy of the original : since then, Mr. Wilson has 
been fortunate enough to procure three other manu- 
scripts. The first part of this series of clironicles, 
compiled by Kalhana Pandit, son of Kampaka, com- 
mences with the ages of fable, and comes down to 
the rei^ of Sangrama Deva, B.C. 1027. The author 
is supposed to have written about B.C. 1148. A 
continuation of this original chronicle^ called the 
Radjavali of Djona Radja, together with the Sri 
Djaina Radja Tartngini, by his pupil, Sri Vara Pan- 
dita, brings down the Cashmirian annals to the year 
1477* In the great obscurity which envelops the 
Indian history prior to the Mussulman conquest, the 
appearance of such a document,” M. Klaproth re- 
marks, is of great importance : and although its 
contents do not appear to be of very high interest, it 

That no Hindu nation but the Cashmirians have left us 
r^ular histories in their ancient Isuiguage," remarks Sir W. Jones, 

we must ever lament.”— Hew., iv. xvi. The leamad Pre- 
sident was never able, however, to procure the origii^ 

PART II. H 
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id nevertheless the only torch which remfting to throw 
light on the antiquities of India.”* 

According to these Hindoo annals, the beautiful 
valley which foims the kingdom of Cashmeer, was 
originally a vast lake named Satusaras, or the lake of 
Satee (one of the names of Doorga) ; a story which ac- 
cords with the local traditions of the country. The indi- 
vidual who drained this valley of its waters, was a holy 
personage named Casyapa, son of Marishi, son of Brah- 
ma, who accomplished this task hy opening a passage 
through the mountains near Baramauleh, through 
which the water escaped. It is not improbable, re- 
marks M. Klapr4)th, that the valley was originally a 
large reservoir, and that^as Bernier supposes, a con- 
vulsion of nature opened the mountain barrier which 
closed it on all sides, and gave vent to the waters, 
which then flowed into the plains of the Punjaub. 
The territory thus recovered by Casyapa, was also 
peopled by that holy man, with the assistance of cer- 
tain gods whom he brought down from heaven for that 
purpose. This took place at the commencement of 
the seventh ^anwa/tiara, or the age in which we are 
now, according to the Hindoo chronology. *)’ 

* Journal Asiatique, tom. vii. p. 8. 

t According to Miyor Wilford, Chasapa* C’haayapa, and C*has- 
syapati, signify the lord of the C’hasyas, ** a most ancient and 
powerful tribe, who inhabited the Indian Caucasus (Kfth Chasyat), 
firom the eastern limits of India to the confines of Persia, and most 
probably as far as the Euxine.” •* Their great ancestor, C’hasya, 
is mentioned by Sanchonlathon under the name of Cassius. The 
two countries of Cash-ghar, those of Cash-mir, Castwar, and the 
famous peak of C’has-ghar, are acknowledged in India to derive 
their names from the Chasas. The country called Casla by Pto- 
lemy, is still inhabited by Chasyas; and Pliny informs us, that 
the Inhabitants of the mountainous region between the Indus and 
the Jumna, Were called Gen, a word obviously derived from Cham, 
or Otetai, as they are often denominated in the vulgar dialects,” 
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From the epoch of this first colony down to the 
reign of Gonerda, the first prince whose name is men- 
tioned by Kaihana, Cashmeer is stated to have been 
governed by a series of fifty-two monarchs of the 
family of Kaurava, whose reigns collectively form a 
period of 1266 years. These princes, says a Hindoo 
author, ai*e undeserving of mention, on account of 
their contempt for the precepts of the Vedas, and their 
impure and vicious life. The chasm left by the Hin- 
doo writers in the history of their country, is in part 
supplied by the Mohammedan writers ; and M. Kla- 
proth has drawn, from another source, a list of twenty- 
nine of these monarchs. The fourth from Casyapa, 
was Bandou or Pandou I^an, the ancestor of the 
Pandavas, who afterwards became so celebrated in the 
history of India. That Cashmeer was the original 
country of the Pandavas, (they afterwards settled on 
the banks of the Hydaspes,) is mentioned in several 
Sanscrit works. Tehab Khan, the fifteenth sovereign 
of this dynasty, was attacked and dethroned by 
Kaldjou Khan, king of Caubul, his neighbour and 
relation, who was, in his turn, after a reign of seven 
years, expelled by his kinsmen the Pandavas, who 
took possession of the throne. Naureng Khan, the 
nineteenth in succession, is said to have been a great 
conqueror, and to have extended his possessions as far 
as China ; and Pandou Khan 11 . recovered the pro- 
vinces which had formerly belonged to Cashmeer, 

The western Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, and the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian Casius, the learned Writer would suppose to have derived 
their appellation from the same people, whom he supposes to be 
the Persian Cossai. The classical Jupiter Cassius and Cassiopoeus* 
he refers to the same Indian original. In fact, tliese Chasyas are 
made almost to answer to the ubiquitous Cushites of Jacob Bryant. 
The Cassayers of Indo-China are very probably the same nC9» 
See Asiat. Res*, vi. 465, Mod. Trav., Birmab, p* 246 
H 2 
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extending tb the borders of the Indian Sea. Nailder 
Khan, the twenty-seventh monarch, introduced the 
worship of fire. In the reign of his successor, a revo- 
lution took place, followed by a series of disorders. 
At length, after a long interval, which forms a blank 
in the Cashmirian annals, Gonerda or Gonanda (the 
Augnand of the Persian Version), the contemporary 
of Krishna and Youdhisht’hir, l)egan his reign. He 
was, it seems, a relation of the unfortunate Jara 
Sandha, to whose aid he came from Oashmeer at the 
head of an army. The confederates encountered 
Krishna in the province of Mathura, and were de- 
feated on the banks of the Jumna by that chief and 
his brother Bala Rama. ^Gonerda, while in the act of 
rallying his routed troops, was killed by the latter.* 
Ho was succeeded by his son, Damodura, who, very 
shortly after, met the same fate, being defeated and 
slain by the victorious Pandavas, leaving a widow in 
a condition which rendered her quite incapable of 
maintaining the contest by any effectual resistance. 
But Krishna sent some Brahmins to her, to calm her 
apprehensions, and established her in Gashm^er. She 
was at length delivered of her son, the posthumous 
heir to the throne, who, immediately ion his birth, 
was declared king ; and the government fell into the 
hands of the ministers of his father. 

Although the name of Gonerda does not occur in 
the Mahabharat, that poem gives a detailed account of 
the sanguinary war carried on between Jara Sandha 
and Krishna ; and both the origin and the principal 
circumstances of the contest are related with a strong 
appearance of probability. Jara Sandha, king of 

* Among the other princes who were slain, are mentioned Hamsa 
and Dimbika. Hamsa was defeated by Bala Rama, and driven 
into the Jumna, where he was drowned, r 
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Magadha, is represented as a powerful princd, who 
numbered among liis allies or tributaries, gis'oupala, 
king of Chedi ; Vakra or Vakradanta, king of Ka- 
rousha, the powerful prince of the Yavans (or Greeks) ; 
Bhagadatta, king of the south-west ; and several 
other petty sovereigns.* Kansa (or Kung-su), king 
of Mathura, had espoused the daughter of Jara 
Sandha ; and it was to avenge the murder of his son- 
in-law, that the emperor of Magadha made war upon 
Krishna, t According to the Mahabharat, this war 
lasted three years. The Bhagavat informs us, that 
Jara Sandha besieged ]\Iathura eighteen times. The 
two accounts are in accordance with the result of the 
war. Krishna was eveutimlly compelled to flee and 
take refuge, with his family and his partisans, in a 
strong position on the western side of the Indus, 
where he built the town or fort of Dwaraka. 

The power of Jara Sanda formed an insurmount- 

' • What were the pTq)er tenitories of these monarchs, it Is not 
easy to ascertain. Contemporary with Jara Sandha was Vrihad- 
bala* king of Ayodhya or Audh (Oude). Bengal (Gaura) and 
Orissa (Utcala) had also their kings. Among the monarchs whom 
Krishna is stated to have slain, we find mention of a Naraca, king 
of Pragyotishajnow Gauhautee in Lower Assam) ; but he is said 
to have restored the kingdom to his son Bhagadatta. This must 
be the monarch above referred to, and the acts of Krishna and 
those of Jara Sandha may be confounded.* •SeeJtiat, Jtea., lx. 74* 
Ward, 1. 194, 201. 

t Krishna, the Roustum of the Hindoos, would seem to have 
been of neither divine nor royal birth, being the son of a ^shutriya, 
or warrior. Helwas bom at Mathura, and while yet an infant, we 
are told, Kung-su sought to destroy him ; but his father escaped 
with him to Vandavunu. On attaining manhood, Krishna, ** as- 
suming four arms,” returned to Mathura, and destroyed its king. 
—Ward’s Hindoos, i. 193—202. If, however, Kung-su was, agree- 
ably to other accounts, Krishna’s uncle, either he had something 
to fear ftom the claims of Krishna, or the story of his seeking his 
life is a fabrication. Some accounts make Krishna tbe grandson 
ofSuiasena. 
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able oBUa^ in the way of Yudhishthir’e • being able 
to oflTer the sacrifice called Radjasouya ; in other 
words, his being able to make good his pretensions to 
the dignity of emperor or lord paramount of India. f 
Of this circumstance, the artful Krishna adroitly 
availed himself in enumerating the grounds of com- 
plaint against Jara Sandha ; and he succeeded in in- 
stigating the prince Pandava to take up arms in his 
favour. Accompanied by Bheenia and Arjouna, 
Krishna entered Bahar by a circuitous route, passing 
under the mountains by Gorakpore and Tirhoot. 
Jara Sandha, it appears, had made no preparation for 
defence, for he was surprised in his capital, and, ac- 
cording to one account, after a contest of several days, 
was killed in single combat by Bheema. $ This event 
was, probably, not attended by the effect anticipated, 
since it was undoubtedly one of the causes of the 
great war between the Fandavas and the Kauravas, 
one of the results of which was to prevent Krishna 
from recovering the territory to obtain which he had 
killed his uncle. Kema, the king of Mathura, who 
appears to have occupied that territory after the death 
of Jara Sandha, was probably placed there, and un- 
doubtedly supported, by the Kaurava princes. These 
facts, it is remarked, sufficiently explain the intimate 

* Yudhishthira was king of PraIishtana»’or Delhi, and appears 
to have been the head of the Pandavas. 

t — — — The saalflce 
That diould, to men and gods, proclaim him lord 
And sovereign master of the vassal world.** 

Southey’s Cune of Kehama, vii. p. 76. 

* The Baimo Yug, or Feast of Rajahs, could be performed only 
by a monarch who had conquered all the other sovereigns of the 
world.*— Halhed.*’—I6W., notes. 

% According to other accounts, the unfortunate monarch was 
sawn asunder by the ferocious brothers, Krishna and Bala Rama. 
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alliance w^ich subsisted between Krishna fOid the 
Pandavas, his expulsion from Mathura, andjbis found- 
ing a city on the coast of Malabar/' This Hindoo 
demigod was at length “ slain in Saurasbta, by the 
aboriginal tribes (the Bheels) whom he and the Pan- 
dus had expelled ; and his followers in the Great War, 
on the death of their leader, settled, part in Zabulistan 
and part in Sewesthan, on the Indus. The native 
annals state, that Samba, one of Krishna's sons by 
his favourite wife, Jamburati, was founder of the 
Sindesama dynasty, who had for their capital, Sama- 
nagara or Sambu.nagara (the fortress of Sama or 
Sambu)," the same as the Minagara of the Periplus, 
the Sindomana of Arrian, and the modern Tatta or 
Debeil.* Like other deified heroes, the character of 
Krishna appears to have been infamous for cruelty, 
treachery, and licentiousness. 

With regard to Bala Rama, who is conjointly wor- 

• This account of the death and posterity of Krishna, we give on 
the authority of a paper by Major (now Colonel) Tod In the Trani. 
of the Royal Aslat. Soc , vol. i., to which we shall have occasion 
again to refer. The preceding' details are taken from Mr. Wilson's 
Notes to his Translation of the Rndja Tai ingini, as given by M. 
Klaproth in the Journal Asiatique, tom. vil. pp. 18—20. Accord- 
ing to other accounts, Krishna was either assassinated or acci- 
dentally killed with an arrow, while sitting under a tree, by 
Angada, a hunter. His posterity, some of the Pur^as state, were 
all destroyed by the curse of a Brahmin ; while other authorities 
make him to have put them to death with his own hand. His 
** legal wife” waaRucmanl, daughter of Bhismaca, King of Cunda- 
napura in Bcder. ** According to the Shree Bhaguvvtfd {Sii Bha- 
gavttt)t Muhabharuttt, and other works,” says Mr. Ward, ** this 
god, Krlshiiu, a form of Yishnoo, was incarnate to destroy kings 
Shishoo-palu, and Ku"g-su, and a number of giants.” ** Sama, 
or Syama,” Colonel Tod says, ** was one of the names of Crishna, 
firom his dark complexion; hence Samba.” Both Syama and 
Crishna mean black t and the latter is, perhaps, a translation of 
his real name.— See Ward’s Hindoos, i. 193—262. Asiat» Ret; 
ix. 35, 72, 74. 
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shipped with his brother Krishna, as one incarnation 
of Vishnoot it seems difficult to ascertain his real his- 
tory.* Ke is also styled Bala Deva, and is said to 
have built three cities for his sons ; Bali-pootra (Pali- 
bothra), Mahabalipooram (hlavelivoram) in the Car- 
natic, and Balipura in the province of Beder. The 
title of Maha Bala has, however, been assumed by 
different monarchs, and little dependence, therefore, 
can be placed on the tradition. His posterity are sup- 
posed to have occupied the imperial throne of Pali- 
bothra ; but of this inglorious dynasty of Balapootras, 
Indian history has preserved no memorial. Sahadeva, 
the son of tho unfortunate Jara Sandha, was permit- 

• Megasthenes,” says Mr. Wllford, " reckons fifteen genera- 
tions between Dionysius (Deo Nausha) and Hercules, by whom 
we arc to understand Crishiia and his brother Bala Rama.**— 
lies.t V. 292. ** Bala is represented as a stout man, with a club in 
his hand' •• ‘As Bala sprang from Vishnu or Heri, he is certainly 
Heri-cula, or Hercules. Diodorus Siculus says, that the posterity 
of Hercules reigned for many centuries in Palibothra, but that 
they did nothing worthy of being recorded ; and, indeed, their 
names are not even mentioned in the Puranas.*’— I&td. p. 270. Yet, 
in a subsequent volume, the learned Writer tells us, that Nonnus, 
in the Dionysiacs, gives the title of Hercules or Bala to Sandes, or 
Jara Sandha ; an epithet, he says, to which he is fully entitled. 
« Old Sand’ha is considered as a hero to this day in India, and 
pilgrimages, I am told, are yearly performeti to the place of his 
abode, to the east of Gaya, in .South Bahar. It is called ibija . 
Criha (the royal mansion).” Martial games were formerly exhi- 
bited in honour of this unfortunate hero, who is represented 
naked with a club in his hand.” At Benares, a g/iaut (landing- 
place) still bears the name of Jara Sandha; and the tradition is, 
that he erected there a pillar of victory.— Rea., ix. 80, 93. 
It is very probable, that both Jara Sandha and Rama successively 
assumed the title of Bala, and it is not surprising that they should 
therefore be mistaken for each other, and their actions mixed up 
together. Mr. Wilford has clearly confounded them. Jara 
Sandha’s ancestors were the Vrihad-Ratha, or Barhadrat’ha dy- 
nasty, kings of Cicata, descended ftom PurU| the fifth son qf 
YayaU, the son of Nahusha.— I&W., p. 91, 
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ted to retain possession of his hereditary^dominions, 
although, possibly, as a tributary. At length, towards 
the beginning of the third century before dhrist, the 
warlike and enterprising sovereign of Alagadha, Maha 
Nanda, recovered, from the slothful or effeminate suc- 
cessors of Bala Kama, the conquests wrested from his 
ancestor, subdued the whole of Prachi, and re-esta- 
blished the seat of the Magadha empire at Falibothra. 

Nanda, sovereign of Prachi or Eastern India, was 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great ; and the 
native annals now receive some illustration from 
western or classic history. Two hundred years before, 
the Persian empire, under Darius Hystaspes, had ex- 
tended itself into India.* His admiral, Scylax, a 
Garian Greek, descended the Indus from Caspatyrus *1- 
to its mouth ; and on his return, the Conqueror of 
Lydia and Thrace, of Transoxiana and Arachosia, 
crossed that river, overran great part of India Proper,' 
and imposed upon its princes an annual tribute of 300 

• In Dow’s Translation of Ferishta’s History, the first invasion 
of India by the Persians, is said to have taken place at the instiga- 
tion of ** one of the blood-royal of India," who, ** disgusted with 
the reigning prince (king of Oude), fled into Persia, whose king 
was called Feredon. That monarch, espousing the cause of the 
fugitive, sent an army into Hindostan, and carried on a war with 
that empire for ten years. The country suffered exceedingly, and 
the Maraja (Maha Rajah) was obliged to cede part of his dominions 
to the fugitive prince, who, it seems, was his nephew. A tribute 
was, at the same time, sent to the King of Persia ; and the empire 
of India seems ever after to depend, in some measure, upon that 
of Persia.’’-<-Dow, vol. 1. p. 2. As Feridoon reigned, according tu 
the Persian annals, 600 years, it is not easy to ascertain the precise 
date of these events. If, however, Feridoon may be identified, as 
Sir John Malcolm supposes, with Arbaces, this would fix it about 
820 B.C. Ferishta (or his Translator) would place it, by a random 
corOecture, 700 years earlier. Possibly, the story of Krishna is 
here mixed up with occurren<^ of later date, which led to the fink 
Persian inroad. 

t Coababpoor on the Hydaspes, according to Wilfokd." 

h5 
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talents of gold. It is not, indeed, probable, that his 
conquests extended so far eastward as Prachi, or much 
beyond ttie district watered by the Indus and its 
branches ; but it is admitted by a Hindoo writer, that 
the ostensible cause of the celebrated invasion of India 
by Alexander of Macedon, was, to levy this tribute, 
which had been withheld, and to compel the Indian 
princes to acknowledge the supremacy of the Great 
King. 

At the era of this invasion (B.C. 328), Western 
India, according to the sober statements of Arrian, 
was partitioned among several warlike tribes.* The 
inhabitants of the Punjaub are described as strong, 
built and large-limbed, taller in stature than any 
other Asiatics, many of them being little less than 
five cubits high. Their complexion he describes as 
more swarthy than any yet known, and their military 
skill as far surpassing that of all the other inhabitants 

* Arrian ridicules the afi'ected exactness of Megasthenes, accord- 
ing to whom the whole of India was divided into 122 several na- 
tions. Megasthenes, however, who visited the courts of both 
Poms and Sandracottus, derived his information from the natives. 

* ' In the Panjab country,” remarks Major Rennell, ** in an extent 
less than is comprised within one of the mubahs, or grand divisions 
of the Mogul empire, we find no fewer than seven nations ; and 
along the lower parts of the Indus, many more. Even in the 
Panjab, where Alexander warred a whole campaign and part of 
another, there was nothing of that kind of concert appeared, which 
must have taken place between the governors of provinces, had 
they been under one head ; but, in general, each acted separately 
and for himself. The Malli, Catheri, and Oxydraca, we are told, 
leagued tf^ether for their mutual defence ; and this proves that 
they were separate governments ”—Rbnnxll, p. 130. Ambisarus, 
king of a tribe of Indian mountaineers, and Doxareus, another 
rajah, are mentioned by Arrian as having tendered their submis- 
sion to the invader. Another Porus, the nephew of the brave 
antagonist of Alexander, fled, at his approach, to the court of 
Pradii.^aooiu’8 Arrian, voL ii. pp. 16. 43. As* Ret*, vol. lx. p. 94. 
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of Asia. Even those warlike Persians,” he adds, 
“ by whose valour Gyms, the son of Cambyses, de- 
prived the Medes of the empire of Asia, and brought 
many other nations under subjection, partly by force, 
and partly by voluntary surrender, are by no means 
to be compared with those Indians.”* They appear, 
in fact, to have presented an imposing front to the 
victorious army of Alexander, and to have excited at 
once his astonishment and admiration. Their martial 
zeal was raised to enthusiasm by the eloquence of the 
Brahmins, who, according to the concurrent state- 
ments of Grecian and native writers, called upon the 
people to unite in opposing the irreligious invader. 
Several of the petty chiefs of the Sindetic provinces, 
however, tendered their allegiance to Alexander ; and 
at Taxila on the Indus, the chief joined his army 
with 6000 Indians, f Alexander crossed the Attok 

• Rooke's Arrian, il. 9. We seem to recognise, in this descrip- 
tion, the Pandavas, and their black hero, Krishna. 

t The immense ruins of Tuc^iailut the Taxila of the Greeks, 
Lieut. Wilford says, are to be seen between the Vetasta (or 
Hystaspes) and the Indus. They cover a vast extent of ground, 
upon which have been built a town and several considerable vil- 
lages ; but these ruins are mere rubbish. Serai Ravaut (or Rub- 
baut) is built upon the site of part of the city. The Tacshailas 
(or Tacshasilas) still exist as a numerous tribe under the name of 
Syalas or Seyalas, and are divided into several branches; the 
Syalas proper, those of Syal-cote, of Jehung-Syal, (whose princi- 
pal town is called Yehungsialan by M^or Rennell,) the Cac-Syalas, 

&c The Syalas are exceedingly proud of their antiquity, and 

talk of ancient heroes: yet they remember nothing of Alexander 
and his conquests. They are a fine race of men, tall, bold, and 
generous, like their neighbours, the Chatars, the Chateri of Diodo- 
rus. The greater part of the latter are still Hindoos ; I have seen 
several of them at Benares, and their tribe is well known in Penjab. 
The Syalas and Chatars are certainly a distinct race in that part of 
the country. The Syalas or Tacshas’ailas, are also called simply Tao- 
shas. They say, that the ancient name of their dty was Vda-nagrit 
and Hud t^t of their country ; so called ftom one Hud* FaUala, 
pr the diepherd, called Yulluleah by Persian authors, and Lilaioa 
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without opposition ; but, on the eastern bank of the 
Hydaspes, he encountered and defeated Poms, the 
Maha Rajah of Western India, at the head of a 
powerful army, including, according to Arrian, 4000 
horse, 300 chariots, 200 elephants, and nearly 30,000 
foot. On the held of victory, he founded the city of 
Niceca, and on the site of his grand encampment on 
the hither side, that of Bucephalus, in memory of his 
favourite horse. * A second victory was gained 
over a large Indian ai*my collected at Sangala.!- 
But this was the extent of his conquests. On the 
banks of the Hyphasis (the Beyah or Gavra), a mu- 
tiny broke out among the Mac^idonians, who, dis- 
couraged by the hardships they had undergone, and 

by the Greeks. The country of Hud is called Ilodu in the book 
of Esther, and seems to have included what is called Sind by I’ersian 
writers; at least the northern parts of it. It is called YtttCdhttya in 
the Puranas, and Ayud or Ajjoud by European travellers of the six- 
teenth century.— WiLFORO in Asiat, Res. vol. ix. p. 348, 9. Major 
llenncll supposed Taxila to be near Attok. 

* These were probably the sites of towns partially ruined, which 
Alexander ordered to be rebuilt under new names. He ordered a 
third to be built on the Chunaub. 

t Arrian states, that Alexander, after defeating Porus, entered 
the country of the Glaucaniae or Glauste, which he added to the 
dominions of Porus. On the third day after crossing the Hydraotes, 
he encountered, near Sangala, the confederate forces of^the Cathai 
(Kuttry tribe), the Oxj/draca: (people of Cutch), and the Malli (in- 
habitants of Moultan). About 17,000 Indians are stated to have 
been slain at the storming of that place. The extensive ruins of 
Sangala, Major Wilford informs us, are to be seen about 50 miles 
W. of Lahore, in an uninhabited part of the country. It “ Is 
situated in a forest, and though desolate and uninhabited, it still 
preserves its ancient name.” It has been confounded by Arrian 
with Salgada (called to thi.s day Salgheda) near Calanore. It is 
the Sinkol of Perish ta and the Persian romances. One of its 
rajahs assisted Afrasiab in his war against the famous Kai Khos- 
rau.”— Jtes., vol. v. p. 282; vi. .^>21. See also Dow, vol. i. pp. 
fi-7; and Rknnkll, p. 123. The capital of Phoor, op Porue^ 
according to Ferishta, was Canouje.— Dow, voL I. p, 8, 
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dismayed at the prospect of still greater difficulties ia 
advancing into an unknown and hostile region, una- 
nimously refused to proceed further. It is not impro- 
bable that Alexander yielded less to the impatience 
of his troops, than to the obstacles presented by the 
season, the natural strength of the country, and the 
unexpected resistance of hostile millions.* Reluctant 
as he must have felt to abandon the splendid enter- 
prise, a paramount necessity compelled him to affect to 
yield to the wishes of his troops, and to content him- 
self witli the empty conquest of a province, instead of 
the subjugation of an empire.*}* The expedition had 
been planned in utter ignorance of the nature of the 
country. Alexander passed the Hydaspes about the 
height of the rainy season ; and it was not without 
reason that, after being exposed to incessant rains for 
seventy days, the soldiers complained On escaping 
from the inundated plains of the Punjaub, they had 
to enter upon a sandy desert, where still more for- 
midable hardships threatened them. The army too 
had already been thinned by disease.^ Under these 
circumstances, it redounds to the military glory of 

* Plutarch states, that the last battle with Poms took off the 
edge of the Macedonian courage, and hindered their further pro- 
gress in India. They were told, that the Gandaritans and Praislana 
(the Gangarides and Praaii) were expecting them with an immense 
army of no fewer than 3000 elephants. The capture of Sangala was 
a dear-bought and bootless conquest ; and a few more such victories 
must have proved fatal to the conqueror.— See Rookb’s Arrian, 
voi. ii. pp. 50, 51. 

t Major Rennell remarks, that, with such an army as Alexander 
is stated to have had, ** the conquest of the Pan jab and Sindy would 
be no very great matter in our times, although united ; and yet, 
this conquest is considered as a brilliant part of Alexander’s history. 
The truth is, the romantic traveller is blended with the adven- 
turous soldier; and tlie feelings of the reader are oflener applied 
to than his judgement.”— Rennell, p. 130. 

t Rennell, p. 131.j (Robertson’s India, note 5, 
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Alexander, that he could mask a retreat under the 
semblance of a triumph, subdue the countries through 
which he led back a dispirited army, and convert his 
escape from the sandy deserts of Gedrosia into a Bac- 
dianalian triumph.* 

Alexander left a small portion of his army under 
some of his most experienced officers, to keep posses- 
sion of the conquered territory on the banks of the 
Indus ; but his troops abandoned themselves to every 
species of debauchery, and mutual broils were the 
natural result of their unbridled passions. The death 
of Alexander, together with the subsequent division 
of his empire, hastened the downfal of the Grecian 
power in India. It was not, however, immediately 
annihilated ; and Seleucus Nicator, the greatest of his 
successors, after reducing to his authority Parthia, 
Bactria, and the other intermediate provinces of the 
empire, marched into India to take possession of the 
Macedonian conquests in that quarter. 

In the mean time, Nanda, the aged monarch of 

* CurtiuSf Plutarch, and Diodorus relate, that, in leading his 
army through Caimania (Kerman), Alexander aifected to emulate 
the ancient bacchanals of Dionysius. Arrian rejects the story as 
improbable. Yet it was quite in consistency with his usual policy, 
which led him, as this historian remarks, to conform himself to 
the customs of the nations he conquered, to endear himself to them 
the more. And if he contemplated re-appearing under more 
favourable auspices on this magnificent stage of conquest, nothing 
could be better adapted to forward his future views, by conciliating 
the superstitious pr^udices which had armed a whole country 
against him, than assuming the character of an avatar of Bacchus 
or Vishnoo. *< I cannot condemn Alexander,” says Arrian, ** for 
endeavouring to draw his subjects into the belief of his divine ori- 
ginal, nor be induced to believe it any great crime; because it is 
very reasonable to Imagine he Intended no more by it, than merely 
to procure the greater authority among his soldiers. Neither was 
he less famous than Minos, or iEacus, or Rhadamanthus, who all 
of them challenged kindred with Jove ; and none of the anciente 
ocmdeiniied them fot it.**— Rooiu's Arrian, vol. ii. p. 184, 
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Prachi, having been assassinated by his prime minister, 
had been succeeded by an active and enterprising 
prince, the famous Chandragupta, the Sandracottus of 
the Grecian writers.* * The circumstances attending 
this revolution, so far as they can be gathered from 
the discordant statements of the Hindoo annals, were 
these. Nanda was the son of Alaha Nanda, king of 
Magadha, by a female Sudra ; he was a good king^ 
just and equitable, and *** paid due respect to the Brah- 
mins.’* His prime minister, Sacatara, was probably 
of that order ; and he appears to have wielded the 
whole powers of government during the latter part of 
the monarch’s reign, much in the same way as some 
of the ministers of the modern rajahs. Not content 
with this, in furtherance of his criminal designs, and 
in concert with the queen, he murdered the king, and 
placed Upadhanwa, one of the younger sons of Nanda, 
upon the throne. The crime did not, however, go 
unpunished. Sacatara and all his sons, except one, 
were put to death; and to secure himself against 
hostile claimants of the crown, Upadhanwa gave 
orders for the massacre of all his half-brothers, the 
children of Nanda by a different mother. Chandra- 
gupta alone escaped, and fled to the court of Farvates- 
wara, lord of the mountains,” or king of Nepaul ; 
to whom he offered one half of his kingdom, if he 
would assist him in taking the field against his enemy. 

* Chandragupta (t. 0 . guarded by Lunus, or the Moon) Is the 
name which he is said to have assumed gratitude for this escape. 
Of this, the Greek writers made Simdrocoptos, Sandracottos, 

Chandram, and Xandrames. According to Diodorus, he was of a 
low tribe. His mother appears to have been a Sudra, and Sacatara 
is stated to have been her paramour. A previous attempt to get 
rid of Nanda by poison, had failed, the dose proving only strong 
enough to Impair the faculties of the unhappy monarch, without 

destroying life.- 2 r«iat. Bm.i voU v. pp. 262--8t 284. 
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In conjunction with this powerful ally, aided by a 
body of Greek auxiliaries, Chandragupta defeated 
Upadhanwa with great slaughter under the walls of 
his capital, the monarch himself being among the 
slain, and took possession of the throne of his father, 
llis promise to Paiwateswara was now disregarded, 
lie retained a large body of Yavans or Greeks in his 
pay, and fortifying his capital, set his enemies at 
defiance. Eventually, he appears to have either con- 
ciliated or triumphed over all parties, and during a 
reign of many years, was beloved by his subjects.* 

When Seleucus entered India, he found himself 
opposed by this monarch, who appears to have marched 
to the assistance of the western princes, at the head of 
a formidable army. The particulars of this invasion 
are obscurely and differently related. According to 
the Greek historians, the expedition of Seleucus was 
splendid and victorious; and it was, probably, his 
first successes that brought him in immediate contact 
with the sovereign of Prachi, and led to a treaty so 
honourable to the invaders. Seleucus is stated, indeed, 
to have yielded up all his conquests east of the Indus ; 
but, by the same treaty, he gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Chandragupta, who, in return, agreed to 

* In the Vishnoo-purana and the Bhagawat> Chandragupta is 
stated to have been raised to the throne by the minister of Nanda* 
Chanacya or Cotilya. to whom is ascrib^ the destruction of the 
eight sons of Nanda; and the revolution is said to have been 
effected in sew days. (Asiat. Res., vol. v. p. 263.) But, according 
to a dramatic poem cited by Major Wilford, the young king, 
Upadhanwa, shared the imperiid power with his seven brothers for 
twelve years, or till 350 B.C., when Cliandragupta was raised to the 
throne by the intrigues of a wicked and revengeful priest called 
Chanacya. The accession of Chandragupta, we are told, is a 
famous era in the chronology of the Hindoos ; and the erhnes, re- 
pentance, and expiatory penance of Chanacya form the sutject of 
many popular legends.—^;. Rm,, vd, ix. pp. ^4r-89. 
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furnisli Seleucus annually with fifty elephants. If 
the latter article looks like a tribute, the former might 
seem to be but a royal dower.* In order to confirm 
and perpetuate this amicable relation between the 
courts of Babylon and Palibothra, Seleucus sent the 
celebrated Alegasthenes to reside as envoy at the capi<« 
tal of Prachi ; and by his knowledge and ability, he 
restored the commercial intercourse between Persia 
and India, which had been suspended and almost de« 
stroyed by the Macedonian conquests.-)- Chandra- 
gupta reigned twenty-four years, and died B.C. 292.:[: 

In the reign of Allitocrates (or Amitocrates, sup- 

• *< It may be objected to the foregoing account/' remarks Mr. 
"Wilford, “the improbability of a Hindu marrying the daughter 
of a Yavana. or, indeed, of any foreigner. On this difficulty, I 
consulted the Pundits of Benares, and they all gave me the same 
answer, namely, that in the time of Chandragupta, the Yavanas 
were much resfiected, and were even considered as a sort of Hin- 
dus ; though they afterwards brought upon themselves the hatred 
of that nation by their cruelty, avarice, rapacity, and treachery in 
every transaction while they ruled over the western parts of India ; 
but that, at any rate, the objection did not apply to the case, aS 
Chandragupta himself was a Sudra, that is to say, of the lowest 
class (by his mother). The Hindus acknowledged that, formerly, 
they were not so strict as they are at this day ; and this appears 
from their books to have been the case,**—Ariat, Res., \6L v. 
pp. 286, 287. 

t Dr. Robertson supposes, that Seleucus would have proceeded 
much further, (Pliny, indeed, represents him as having advanced 
to the mouth of the Ganges,) had he not been recalled in the midst 
of his career, to repel the invasion of his western territories by 
Antigonus. Megasthenes is supposed to give a very exaggerated 
account of the power and opulence of the PraM^ He relates, 
that he had an audience of Sandracottus in a place where he was 
encamped with an army of 400,000 men. 

Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 100. Tradition extends the 
empire of this famous monarch over the greater part of India ; and 
he is said to have built a city in the Deccan, which he called after 
his own name, and the ruins of which are found below Sri>salam, 
or Purwutum, on the banks of the Krishna. The inhabitants 
the Deccap are familiar with his history. 
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posod to be a corraption of Mitra-gupta, guarded by 
the sun *), the son and successor of Chandragupta, 
Seleuciis sent Diamachus as his ambassador, to re- 
establish an amicable intercourse between the two 
nations. Long after the death of Seleucus, the alli- 
ance was renewed by Antiochus the Great, who, after 
reducing the revolted provinces of Parthia and Bactria, 
entered India, and concluded a treaty with Sophagase- 
mus, the grandson of Chandragupta, receiving from 
him, besides the fifty elephants, a tribute in money.*]* 
The Syrian monarchy, after this, became too feeble to 
retain its hold on these distant conquests; but the 
Greeks of Bactria, which province threw off the yoke 
of the Seleucida long before Parthia, contfnued to 
maintain an intercourse with India, and even made 
some considerable acquisitions of territory in that 
country. Concerning the transactions of this king- 
dom,’* remarks Dr. Hobertson, we must rest satis- 
fied with gleaning a few imperfect hints in ancient 
authors. From them we learn, that its commerce with 

* The son of Chandragupta is called Yarisara and Dasaratha in 
the native annals ; the other wast probably, his surname. A re- 
nutrkable conformity is observable in this resi)ect between the 
customs of India and those of Egypt. The Diospolitan sovereigns 
uniformly assumed a regal surname, by which they cl|lmed to be 
the favourites of their patron deity ; e. g. *■ the Belgived of Am- 
mon,” *• Approved of Phrd,” *' Cherished of Hercules,” •* Esta- 
blished by Phtha,” Ac. To the many conjectures that have been 
offered respecting the etymology of ^gyptus, we are tempted to 
add, that it tilU, most probably, prove to be a similar title>— Al- 
gupta, guarded by Ai or Ala. In fact, Mr. Wilford tells us, that 
corresponds to Lunns.^-jiska. Her., voL vi. p. 487. If so, the 
true meaning of the title is ascertained to be the same as Chandra- 
gupta. 

t This inroad of Antiochus, which Robertson mentions only in 
a note, occurred about a century posterior to the invasion of Se- 
leucus. Sophagasemos, Mr. Wilford supposes to be a conuption 
of Shiveua-tena, implying the nerdftiL-^ilHaS* Res., vol* v. p. 86A 
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India was great ; that the conquests of the Bactrian 
kings in that country were more extensive than those 
of Alexander himself ; and particularly, that they re- 
covered possession of the district near the mouth of 
the Indus, which he had subdued. Each of the six 
princes who reigned in Bactria, carried on military 
operations in India with such success, that they 
penetrated far into the interior of the country ; and 
proud of the conquests which they had made, as well 
as of the extensive dominions over which they reigned, 
some of them assumed the lofty title of Great King, 
which distinguished the Persian monarchs in the days 
of their highest splendour.* But we should not have 
known how long this kingdom of Bactria subsisted, or 
in what manner it terminated, if M. de Ouignes had 
not called in the historians of China to supply the 
defects of the Greek and Boman writers. By them 
we are informed, that, about 126 years before the 
Christian era, a powerful horde of Tartars pushed 
from their native seats on the confines of China, 
passed the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon Bactria like 
an irresistible torrent, overwhelmed that kingdom, 
and put an end to the dominion of the Greeks there, 
after it had been established near 130 years.*’ -|* 

Such is the brief and unsatisfactory manner in 
which, owing, in part, to want of materials, this 
writer disposes of one of the most interesting sections 

* •• In the FiOmu-purana and in the Wtagatvat, ieeorded« 
that eigM Grecian kinfi[s reigned over part of India. They are 
better known to us by the title of the Grecian kings of Bactriana.” 
‘r-WiLFORD in Jgiat, Ru., voL v. p. 287. 

t Strabo mentions that the Greeks were deprived of Bactria by 
tribes or hordes of Scythian nomades. who came from the country 
beyond the Jaxartes, and were known by the names of Jtii, Par» 
Afani, Tocftori, and Socorauii.—ROBERTSON, iMte, p. 16. In 
Todiail or Tsdutfi we have th supposed origin of the woidlYok. 
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in the history of ancient India. The connexion be« 
tween the Bactrian Greeks and the Indians, deserves, 
however, more specific notice; and the recent dis-* 
covery of some Greek, Parthian, and Hindoo medals, 
has thrown considerable light on the obscure annals 
of this Greek kingdom. 

Among the allies of Jara Saudha, mentioned in the 
Mahdbharat^ it is highly remarkable, Mr. Wilson 
observes, ‘Hhat we find a potent king of Vavana-dwipa 
(or Greek land), who is represented as having an 
unbounded authority, and as reigning over the west^ 
like another Vanina. This passage, and several 
others, in which the power of the Yavana is spoken of, 
afford room for presuming, that the date of the com- 
position of that book is posterior to the invasion of 
India by Alexander. In the Sri Bhagavat^ the 
Yavana present themselves under another form, and 
their name is applied to the Mohammedans. Their 
prince, who, in the Mahahharaty is a powerful 
monarch, and is only distinguished as one among 
the numerous allies of Jara Sandha, appears in the 
Bliagavat, on the contrary, as Yavauasur, a Titan, 
or demon, who attacks Krishna of his own accord, and 
whose aggression, joined to the approach of Jara 
Sandha, with whom he is not, however, connected by 
any confederacy or alliance, compels the demigod 
Krishna to transport his family to Pwaraka. Sub- 
sequently, the latter takes the demon in a snare, and 
destroys him. The entire story of the war and cha- 
racter of Krishna is, in fact, changed from history 
into a legend in the Sri Bhagavatj whifdi is evidently 
the most modern of the Puranas.” * 

* Journal Asiat. t. vil. p. 20. See also Asiatic Researches, 
vol. vl. p. 607. ilccording to the Hari<4)anaa$ which is there cited, 
this Titan king of thq Yayans was Deo-Gsl^Yun, or Deucalion* 
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There can he no doubt that the . Yavana is the name 
given by oriental writers to the lonians or Greeks.* 
The followers of the Macedonian conqueror were not, 
however, the first to whom the name was given ; and 
they might be called such, either from their affinity, 
real or supposed, to the original inhabitants of Fa- 
vana-dwipa^ or from possessing that country. Sup- 
posing it to answer to Bactria, the inhabitants of that 
territory, whether aboriginal, Greek, or Turkish, 
would, of course, be alike denominated Yavans. The 
extent of Yamna-dwipa^ Mr. Wilson remarks, it is 
not easy to determine ; but, as it comprised Marou 
(Meru or Meroe) and Naraka, it probably answered to 
that portion of the modern kingdom of Caubul which 
embraces the provinces of Balkli and Khorasan, toge- 
ther, perhaps, with part of Sogdiana and Sinde. 

On the division of the Macedonian conquests be- 
tween the Indus and the Caspian, by the successors of 
Alexander, Bactria and Sogdiana, according to Ar- 
rian, fell to Stasanor ; Philip had Parthia and Hyr- 
cania ; and Pithon, the district east of Bactria, ex- 
tending towards the territories of Taxiles and Poms, 
on the Indus. Various unimportant changes, took 
place in this arrangement ; but at length, Theodotus, 
the governor of Bactria under Antiochus Theos, tak- 
ing advantage of the war between that monarch and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, declared him- 
self independent. This event occurred in the 68th 
year of the Selettcida^ and 26C B.C. It^s scarcely 

* Javan k written by the LXX. and Josephusi iMvuf, 

By this the Hebrews, like the Syrians and Arabians, appear to 
have understood the Greeks generally.' —Gksenius. llie Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes says, that the barbarians call all Greeks 
lonians.— C alkxt. The Hindoos pronounce it j^owana. 
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feasible,'* remarks Colonel Tod, in his Essay on the 
Bactrian Medals, to assign precise limits to the 
Bactrian kingdom, for Bactria was soon overstepped ; 
and what might be termed the Bactrian kingdom at 
the period of the revolt, comprehended Sogdia as well 
as the province of Bactria, which had the Oxus or 
Jihoon as its northern boundary. The kingdom of 
Theodotus, therefore, included all Transoxiana, or 
the Do~ah of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, (the Mawer 
ul Nehr of the Persians,) and to the south, the Paro- 
pamisan range. To the west, it was kept in check by 
its alternate rival and ally, the Arsacida of Parthia ; 
but, to the east, its frontier cannot be fixed, for we 
are left in doubt whether Pithon declared himself in- 
dependent, or whether the provinces he held gradually 
merged into Bactria. 

The first Arsaces was a Bactrian by birth, and, 
with his brother Tiridates, had opposed the ambitious 
designs of Theodotus ; but, being unsuccessful, fled to 
the governor of Parthia, by whom being treated with 
indignity, he raised troops, expelled him, and follow, 
ing the example of Theodotus, declared himself inde- 
pendent. Three years after, he was succeeded by his 
brother Tiridates, who bears on his medals the title 
of ^ Arsaces the Great, king of kings.’ That he was 
much indebted to the Greeks of Bactria, we may 
judge from the epithet his medals and those of his 
successors bear, of Philhellenos, His friendship for 
the Greeks can only be understood towards the Bac- 
trian Greeks ; for he had scarcely been two years on 
the throne, when Seleucus Callinicus, having made 
peace with the Egyptian monarch, left Syria with a 
large army to recover Parthia ; and the ‘ Great King’ 
wlw obliged to..^ to his Bcythic brethren^ the Getic 
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Saem of the Jaxartes ; * till a rupture between the 
brothers, Seleucus and Antiochus, gave him an oppor- 
tunity to re-enter Parthia. Seleucus, having pre- 
vailed over his rival, resumed his Parthian expedition ; 
but the second Theodotus, who had succeeded to the 
Bactrian throne, formed a close alliance with Tiri- 
dates, and sent him a large body of Bactrian troops, 
by whose aid Tiridates defeated and made captive the 
Assyrian monarch. The day on which this battle was 
fought, became the anniversary of the foundation of 
Parthian liberty. This alliance sealed the independ- 
ence of both states; and to this opportune succour 
afforded by Theodotus, we may ascribe the epithet 
we have mentioned as freely retained by the succes- 
sive ArsacidcB from a grateful recollection. *’*1- 

There appear to have been, in fact, no^fewer than 
three Greek kingdoms co-existing at this time in the 
heart of Asia ; the Parthian, the Bactrian, and the 
Indian. The latter, supposed to have been founded 
by Apollodotus, seems to have had Sangala or Sagala 
for its capital, to which Demetrius afterwards gave 
the name of Buthydemia, in honour of his father. 
This Demetrius was the son of Euthydemus, third 
king of Bactria ; and, by marrying the daughter of 
Antiochus the Great, he secured the crown of Bactria 
to his father against any further attempt from Syria. 
It has been doubted, however, whether he ever reigned 
in Bactria, as Euthydemus appears to have been sue-- 
ceeded by his brother, the celebrated Menander, to 
whom Strabo refers in the following passage : Some 

* Saca^dwipa, the country of the Sacs» is properly placed by 
D’Anville about the fountains of the Oxus. The Parthlans were 
the SaoB of Asia. Hence the titular appellation, of its pxiii€ei| 
Arsaces. >».:«,.■ 

t Tiani. of Royal Aflat. Sodetyi vobi. p>31|M0» 
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of these princes subjugated more nations even than 
Alexander ; especially Menander, who, having passed 
the Hypaiiis (or Hyphasis), advanced towards the 
east as far as the Isamus.* But, if it was to him 
that the Greeks were chiefly indebted for their con- 
quests, the obligation was in part due to Demetrius, 
son of Euthydemiis, king of the Bactrians. Thus, 
they subjugated the Patalene ; then, spreading over 
the coast, they conquered the kingdom of Tessarious- 
tus and that of Segestis. These same Greeks carried 
their victorious arms as far as the countries of the 
Syri (Sauras) and the PhaunV* Colonel Tod remarks 
on this passage, that, although it is not expressly as- 
serted by the Greek Geographer, that Menander and 
Demetrius were contemporary, it is by no means 
improbable ; and their respective conquests might be 
made in unison, yet in different directions, eastwiird 
and southward. The latter is the route of conquest 
by which they became known to the Author of the 
Periplus, who has handed down to posterity the names 
and exploits of Apollodotus and Menander. Their 
coins were still current at Baroach in the second cen- 
tury.*|- 

* Supposed by the French translator of Strabo to be the Jumna} 
by Major Wilford conjectured to be the Isa. which Hows into the 
Canges, and which, though a small stream, formed the boundary 
between the two Hindoo kingdoms of Delhi and Canouge, seven 
centuries ago. 

t Patalene is derived ftom the Sanscrit PtitdJ, signifying the 
lower r^on. and seems to answer to the modem Tatta. in the 
Delta Ctf the Indus. Its capital. Major Tod thinks, was Minagara, 
the city of Sambus. The kingdom of Tessarioustus (supposed to 
be a corruption of Gajanu^tra) answers to the modem kingdom of 
Cutch. Segestis is more doubtful ; but the learned Writer assigns 
strong reasons fqr placing it higher up the Indus, with Arore for 
its capital, of wb^ the ruins exist seven miles E. of the island of 
Bukhar or Bate in Moultaiu The lattet Is the Mansoura of the 
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Menander seems to have been firmly seated on the 
throne of Bactria about B.C. 195. After having 
raised to its highest point of elevation the glory of 
this Greek monarchy, he was preparing to turn his 
arms against the Syrian king, when he was seized 
with, a violent fever, which terminated his life. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that so highly was this sovereign revered 
by his subjects, that many cities of his empire con- 
tended for his remains : the dispute was terminated 
by dividing among them equal portions of his ashes, 
which were deposited in magnificent monuments. 

Eucratides 1., who succeeded JMenander in the king- 
dom of Bactria, is said to have dispossessed Demetrius 
of his Indian sovereignty ; and, according to Artemi- 
dorus, he possessed 5000 cities beyond the Indus ! 
Like the Parthian monarchs, he assumed on his me- 
dals the title of the Great King. Eucratides II., in the 
1 10th year of the Bactrian era, succeeded to the throne 
by the murder of his father ; but he did not long en- 
joy it. The parricide was slain during an invasion of 
his ten’itories, by the Parthians on one side, and the 
Getea on the other. The latter were in their turn 
expelled by the Huns. Thus fell the Bactrian king- 
dom, after it had subsisted 120 years from its founda- 
tion. Mithridates, king of Partliia, who had com- 
pelled Eucratides to become his tributary previously 
to the total overthrow of the monarchy, succeeded in 
establishing himself in all the power which the Greeks 
ever had in India. He is said, indeed, to have con- 
quered the whole of the countries from the Xfifdus to 
the Ganges ; and such were his moderation and 
clemency, that many nations voluntarily submitted to 
him. Demetrius Nicator, of Syria, endeavoured to 

Arabians, and has been supposed by some to be "die ancient MIda* 
gara, but, according to Colonel Tod, erroneously* 

PART II. I 
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prop the declining cause of the Bactnans, but fell 
himself into captivity: his son Antiorhus was slain 
in an attempt to release him. The Partliians extended 
themselves every where, and both they and their foes, 
the Scythic Tachari^ had liands of Greeks as allies.” * 

It is to Mitliridates and his successors, or to a minor 
Greek dynasty in India, that the learned Author of 
the communication above cited, assigns the numerous 
Parthian coins found in the neighbourhood of hla- 
thura, Agra, Ujjayan, and Ajmeer. “ That they 
belonged to Parthian and Indo-Scythic kings, who had 
sovereignties within the Indus, there cannot,” he 
says, be a doubt.” The characters have the appear- 
ance of a rude provincial Greek. Among the “ thou- 
sands” which he has succeeded in collecting, -j- few, 
unfortunately, have escaped the corroding tooth of 
time. But among the more valuable medals with 
which his researches were rewarded, he obtained from 
the banks of the Jumna,:J: an Apollodotus and a Me- 
nander, bearing, on the reverse, inscriptions in the 
ancient Zend or Pehlavi character, as found on the 
Sassanian medals of Sapor. The Zend characters, 

• Trans, of Royal Asiat. Soc., i. 330—40. See also Maurice’s 
Hindostan, vol. i. book i. c. 4, fi, 6; and Mod. Trav., Persia, 1. 
70—84. All the coins of the Parthian kings that have been pre- 
served, have Greek legends. 

f During a twelve years* residence among the Mahrattas and 
Rajpoots, the Author accumulated altogether 20,0()() coins of all 
denominations; among which, about lOU he considers as interest- 
ing, and about a third of these are valuable as documents. 

% The Apollodotus was found among the obscure ruins of Sura- 
pura, an ancient city, suppo^d to have been the capital of Sura- 
sena, the grandfather of Krishna. There was a Sura, king of 
Mathpra, contemporary with Krishna. Its name would answer 
to Heliopolis. The ruins are close to the sacred place of pilgrimage 
called BetaisoT, between Agra and Etawah. The Menander was 
found at Mathura ; both within the kingdom of the SurasenL , 
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common to both these medals,” he remarks, afford 
a proof which may be considered as decisive, that 
both these princes held Bactria as the seat of empire ; 
for, though the discovery of these coins gives validity 
to the reported extent of their conquests, yet, had they 
held the seat of government within the Indus, they 
would have adopted the ancient Nagari character on 
the reverse, not that of Parthia.” • 

We now return to the Cashmirian annals. After 
the death of the young Gonerda, the grandson of 
Gonerda I., an obscure period ensues. The chasm is 
filled with thirty.five anonymous kings, probably fo- 
reigners, as they are stated not to have been followers 
of the doctrines of the Veda. After them reigned 
Lava (the Lou or Loulou of the Mussulman writers), 
the founder of the city of Lolora, and a patron of the 
Brahmins. Janaca, one of his successom, is said to 
have sent one of his sons, at the head of an army, to 
invade Persia, then under the government of Queen 
Uomai, but he was repulsed and slain by Darab, son 
of Bahman. On the death of his son and successor, 
without issue, the crown of Cashroeer returned to the 
family of its first sovereigns, and devolved on Asoka, 
who, according to the Ayeen Akbariy abolished the 
worship of Brahma, and introduced the religion of 
the Jains ; but the Sanscrit original represents him to 
have been a worshipper of Siva or Mahadeo. In his 
reign, Cashmeer was invaded by Mleioh*ha or fo« 
reigiiers, but he repulsed them. 

Jaloka, his son and successor, is celebrated as a va- 
lorous prince. He vanquished the Buddhists, and 
drove the remaining Mletch*ha entirely out of the 
country. He then carried his victorious arms, on 
one side, into the north of Persia, at that time go- 
verned by King Darab, and on the other, subjected thf 
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province of Kanouje. He introduced among his sub^ 
jects the division into castes, and other customs in use 
in the neighbouring countries. Although a rigid 
votary of Siva, he permitted, towards the close of his 
reign, the free exercise of the Buddhic worship. This 
was probably owing to the declining influence of the 
Brahmins, who are said to have transformed, in their 
wrath, his successor, Damodara, into a serpent. This 
sovereign was succeeded by three princes of the Tum 
nichJca* race, who divided the kingdom between 
them, and founded three cities, to which they severally 
gave their names, Houshka, Joushka, and Kanishka. 
The worship of Buddha was now established in Cash- 
meer ; and a hodhisatwa or pontiff, named Nagarjouna, 
was appointed, 150 years before the death of Sakya- 
sinha. These three princes were succeeded, perhaps 
expelled, by Abhimanyoo, who restored the religion 
of Brahma; and this reform’’ was completed by his 
successor, Gonerda HI., whose accession is fixed, in 
the original, 1182 years B.C.*!* He re-introduced the 
worship of the Naga (serpents), which is supposed to 
have been the ancient religion of Cashmeer. A series 
of princes now succeed, of whose actions nothing is 
recorded. At length, alK)ut 200 years B.C., Mihira 
Koula ascended the throne, in whose reign the country 
was filled with Mletch^ha, He is said to have been a 
cruel prince, but a mighty conqueror : he led an 
army to Ceylon, dethroned its monarch, set up ano- 
ther, and subdued the princes of Chola, Kamata, Ldta, 
and other kingdoms of the Dekkan, in his way home. 
To him is assigned, very consistently, a reign of 
seventy years. 

* Supposed by Mr. Wilson to be a Turkish tribe s but M. Kla- 
proth contends thit that appellation is of modem origin. 

t This remote date cannot be admitted. Mxii Wilson reduces it 
to B.C. 388. 
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The BiiLth next in succession, Gopaditya, was a 
prince of great piety, whose virtues brought back the 
golden age. lie re-established the strict observance 
of the Brahminical ritual and institutions. About 
the time of the Christian era, we find the throne filled 
by a sovereign of foreign birth, named Fratapaditya, 
a relation of king Vicramaditya. The Cashmirian 
annals now become confused and distorted by fable, 
and several revolutions or changes of dynasty appear 
to have taken place. The Gonerdiya dynasty seems 
to have been restored in the warlike Megavahana, in 
the second century of the Christian era. To this 
monarch also is ascribed, without the slightest pro- 
bability, the conquest of Lanca or Ceylon. His suc- 
cessor, Pravara-sena, is stated to have extended his 
empire into Khatai and Chin. His grandson, Pravara- 
sena II., about A.D. 476 , built the new city of Srina- 
gar, on the Jelum. Another hiatus now occurs ; and 
the last of the Gonerda race closed liis reign about the 
end of the sixth century.* 

The king Vicramaditya above referred to, appears 
to be the celebrated Bickermajit of Ferishta, who, by 
a series of bold exploits, attained the supreme sove- 
reignty of India in the 56th year before the Christian 
era. It will now be necessary to advert again to the 
history of the Magadha sovereigns. After the death 
of the grandson of Chandragupta, the throne of Pali- 
bothra is stated to have been successively filled by 
seven 3Iaurya kings of the family of Chandingupta, or 
sons of the moon, and ten of the Surya-varsha, or 
solar kings. It was the eighth of the latter dynasty, 
whose reign forms so splendid an era in the Hindoo 
Annals. A most magnificent account is given of him 

• Journal tom. vU. pp. ISU'Sl. 

1 3 
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in all the native histories, of which Mr. Maurice gives 
the following abstract. 

“ He is recorded to have been unequalled by any 
former king of the country in the science of jurispru* 
deuce, governing in fortitude, in justice, and in wis- 
dom ; and to have travelled in the habit of a mendi- 
cant over a great part of the East, in order to acquire 
the arts, learning, and policy of foreign nations, and 
transplant them into his own. He was even thought 
to have taken up arms by the Divine command, as 
Rama of old, to purge the empire of vice and tyranny ; 
and he exalted aloft, in the centre of the land, the 
standard of equity and the banners of religion. He 
rapidly subdued the kingdoms of Malva and Gujerat, 
and rendered all the other great feudatories dependent 
upon his .sovereign will. Both poets and historians 
are uniform in their praise of this great and just man. 
The former, to impress us with an adequate idea of 
his inflexible justice, aflirm, that the magnet, without 
his permission, dared not exert its power upon iron, 
nor amber upon the chaff of the field ; and the latter 
add, that, such was his temperance and contempt of 
grandeur, he slept upon a mat, and reduced the fur- 
niture of his apartment to an earthen pot filled with 
water from the spring. He was also a munificent 
patron of learning; and the poet and philosopher 
Galidas, who flourished in his reign, was particularly 
protected by him. The latter was considered as the 
chief of fourteen learned Brahmins whom Bickermajit 
invited to his court from different parts of Hindostan, 
and who were denominated the fourteen jewels of his 
crown. To animate the religious zeal of the inferior 
classes, he set up the great image of Maha-($ali, or 
Time, in the city of Oojein, which he built, while he 
himself worshipped only the. infinite and invisible God, 
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The Hindoos retain such a respect for the memory 
of Bickermajit, that most of them to this day calcu- 
late their civil time from the period of his inaugura- 
tion. The famous Sapor, king of Persia, is placed, in 
the Indian chronology, as contemporary with this re- 
nowned king of Malva.* He was slain in his old age, 
about the commencement of the Christian era, in a 
battle against a confederacy of the princes of the 
Deccan.** -f- 

After the demise of Bickermajit, Ferishta tells us, 
the empire fell into anarchy and confusion. The 
great vassals of the crown assumed, or rather resumed 
their independence; and the name of emperor was 
obliterated from the minds of the people. In the 
Magadha annals, the Surya^varshas were succeeded 
by four monarchs of the Canwa race. Sisuman, the 
last of these, was assassinated by his prime minister, 
Sipraca, one of the Andhra tribe, who usurped the 
throne of Magadha, A.D. 151. About forty years 
after, Sudraca, the first of the Andhra Jatica dynasty, 
in like manner dethroned his master, and assumed 
the crown. This was the famous Sri Carna Deva, or 
Maha Cami, who, in an ancient grant found at 
Benares, in 1801,:|: Myles himself sovereign of Tri 

If so, he must have reigned in the third century after the 
Christian era; and Ferishta has confounded him with another 
Vicramaditya. to whom Mr. Wilford thinks this account applies— 
the famous Sri Cama Deva.— if jtar. ix. 107, 

t Maurice's Hindostan, i. 68—70. See also Dow's Hindostan, 
i. 10—12. Although styled by Ferishta, king of Malwah, he be- 
came such only by conquest, and the original scat of his empire 
was Magadha. He is stated to have subdued, either in person, or 
by his generals, Madhya^desa (Central India), Dacuhina-patha (the 
Deccan), ^Cashmeer, Saurashtra, and the countries £. of the 
Ganges ; and to have made the king of Sinhala ^or Ceylon) sue for 
peace.— See Asiat, Res., vol. ix. pp. 127, 106. 

X This grant, which was found at the bottom of a dry welltn the 
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Calinga (the three shores), by which we are to un- 
derstand, according to Mr|^ Wilford, the countries 
bordering on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal.* 
According to the Puranas, he reigned twenty-three 
years, *!• and was succeeded by his brother Crishna, who 
reigned eighteen years ; to whom succeeded his son, 
who reigned fifty-six years. This brings us to the 
close of the third century. The last monarch of this 
dynasty, which appears to have occupied the throne of 
Magadha for the long period of 450 years, was PuU- 
man or Fuloma the pious, who, after conquering all 
India, put an end to his life, in the year 648, by 
drowning himself in the holy waters of the Ganges, 

old fort, is engraven upon two brass plates, joined by a ring, to 
which is affixed the imperial seal representing Parvati with four 
arms, sitting between two elephants with uplifted trunks ; below Is 
the bull Nandi, and betweeen it and Parvati, the monarch's title, 
Sri-Carttna-Deea. The grant is dated the second year of his new 
era, and also of his reign, answering to A.D. 192.— Aa, lies. ix. 168. 

• By Calinga, the Pauranics understand the sea-coasts at the 
summit of the Bay of Bengal, from Point Godavery to Cape Ne- 
grais. It is divided into three parts. Calinga Proper extends from 
Point Godavery to the western branch of the Ganges : the inhabit- 
ants of the country are called Coiingas by iGlian and Pliny. Madhya 
Calinga (Middle Calinga) is in the Delta of the Ganges, and is cor- 
ruptly called Modo-Galinca by Pliny. Moga Calinga extends from 
the eastern branch of the Gang« to Cape Negrais, in the country 
of the Mugs: this is obviously the Maevo Calingte of Pliny. Ca- 
linga implies a country abounding with creeks.”— ifs. Res., vi. 629. 

t This would not make him contemporary with Shapoor, who 
did not ascend the throne till A.D. 241 ; so that Ferishta's state- 
ment strictly applies to neither of the Vicramadityas. According to 
Mr. Wilford, t^t title was borne by, or is applied to, no fewer than 
eight or nine different inonarchs. The thinl Vicramaditya ascended 
the throne of Malwah, A.D. 441. He is supposed to have been the 
son of Bahram Gour, king of Persia, by an Indian princess, the 
daughter of Bas Deo, king of Cuioje; and Mr. Wilfo^ is disposed 
to identify him with Yezdijird 11. The amours of Bahram and 
Gulendam are a popular subject QVCjt M as India,.;* 
\oU ix. pp. 147—162,, 
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after the example of his grandfather, who dosed a 
brilliant career of conquest by a similar act of fana« 
ticism. From this monarch, the last of his race, India 
was called by the Chinese Poulomuen-koue^ the country 
of Puliman ; * while in the west, the fame of the 
Andhra princes occasioned the inhabitants of the 
Gangetic provinces to be denominated Andhra Hin- 
doos.-!- The Seven Gamas of this race are said to be 
held in the highest veneration all over India ; and 
their fame has extended to the peninsula of Hlalacca, 
Carna, the Maha Rajah of India, being a favourite 
subject of the lllalayan poetry. J 

Puliman was the last of the Magadha sovereigns 
who was at the same time Maha Rajah or Emperor of 
India. After his death, the Andhra Bhrityas seized 
upon the empire, and divided it among themselves. 
Patna, Benares, Allahabad, Maithila or Tirhoot, 
Oude, Kanouje, Gariiadesa, Tumlook (Tamralipta) in 

• The date of his conquestSi according to the Chinese annals, 
was A.D. G21 ; that of his death, 648. He is called by the Chii 
nese, Houlomien or Floulomiento.— vol. ix. p. 111. 

t The ancestors of Sri Cama Deva, the founder of the second 
Andhra dynasty, were of the Haihaya tribe, whose original seat 
was the district of Gauda, on the banks of the Nerbuddah, in Mal- 
wah. They afterwards became sovereigns of the country of Andhra 
on the Coromandel coast, extending from Nellore to the Godavery. 
Here, they were contemporaneous with the Canwa dynasty of 
Magadha kings at the b^inning of the Christian era. At that 
time, Pliny represents the Andara kings as very powerful, possess* 
ing no fewer than thirty fortified cities and an army of 160,000 
men, including 2000 cavalry with 1000 elephants. It is not clear, 
whether it was a collateral branch, or these same Andhras, who 
became possessed of the Gangetic kingdom. According to the 
Peutingerian Tables, the Andri-Indi lived along the banks of the 
Ganges; the name of the dynasty being apparently applied to the 
inhabitants \)f Eastern India, in the same manner as they were 
more anciently called Palibothrans.— Rst., vol. ix. p. lOO— 
104. 112. 

t Ib, vol. ix. pp 114, 106; vol, iv. p. 233. 
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Bengal, and Ganr, each became the capital of a petty 
monarchy. The sovereigns ef Gaur or Bengal were 
the first that became sufficiently powerful to be trouble- 
some neighbours; and they subsequently extended 
their empire as far as Benares. The city of Gaur or 
Gaiida rose to be the first city in Gangetic India, suc- 
ceeding to the fame, and probably the commercial 
greatness of Palibothra, the very name of which is 
almost effaced from every record, and even from the 
remembrance of the Hindoos. The kings of Gaur 
assumed the title of Maha Rajah so late as the fifteenth 
century. In the meantime, the Punjaub and western 
provinces appear to have been ravaged by the White 
Huns, who even seem to have established themselves 
in the northern parts of India.* Orissa, Gujerat, and 
the provinces of the Peninsula, had also their dynas- 
ties, their civil contests and petty revolutions, of which 
there are obscure traces in the legendary fables of the 
country. To these we shall have occasion to advert 
in reviewing the customs, religion, and antiquities of 
the Hindoos. The general history of India presents 
no remarkable feature, from the dismemberment of 
the Magadha ampire in the seventh century, to the 
Mohammedan conquests in the beginning of the 
eleventh.t Before, however, we proceed to review this 

* ** They succeeded the Farthians, and seem to be the same 
with the Murundat, whose thirteen kings ruled in the Aorthem 
parts of India, immediately after the TuOuiraa or Farthians. These 
are the Mormda of Ptolemy, who were masters of the whole 
country to the north of the Ganges, from Delhi to Gaur in Ben- 
gal. They are declared in the Puranas to be Mlec^i*ha$, impure 
tribes, and of course they were foreigners. Cosmas calls 
White Huns.*'— Hee.,ix. 113 . 

t We reserve for another place, 'an accoi^nt of the progress of 
Christianity in India. The tradiiion of the Syrian churches Is, that 
the AposUo Thomas visited the Peninsula in person, and converted 
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second period, from which commences the modem 
history of Hindostan, we^ must take a retrospect of 
the commercial and political relations Avhich con- 
nected India with the other countries of the ancient 
world. 

From the earliest ages, there is reason to believe, 
that the productions of India were among the principal 
articles of mercantile traffic ; and that to obtain and 
transport these, was the object of the first commercial 
adventurers. Even prior to the era of Moses, the 
communication with India was open ; and among the 
various branches of Sabean and Phenician commerce, 
that which was carried on between India and the ports 
of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, may be regarded, 
perhaps, as the most considerable and the most lucra- 
tive. It is probable, that the first traders would not 
venture beyond a coasting voyage ; and the earliest 
entrepots would therefore be on the shores of the Sea 
of Omaun, and at the mouths of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. A trade corresponding, in fact, to that which 
is still can'ied on between Bombay and Muscat, must 
have existed in all ages. As vessels coming with the 
monsoon for the Gulf of Persia, make Muscat, so, 
those bound for Hadramaut or Aden, rtKn down their 
longitude to the coast of Africa. Here, too, there- 
fore, Dr. Vincent has remarked, from the earliest 
periods that the monsoons were known to the Ara- 

the king of Mellapore. whence he proceeded to Cambab In Chlnsi 
and there he built a church I The bishop of the Malabar churches, 
by virtue of this apostolical succession, subscribes himself ** metro- 
politan of Hindoo and China/' It is probable, that the knowledge 
of the Chrisklan religion was first propagated in Southern India 
firom Aleoiaadria. A primate of India was present at the council 
of Nice, A.D. 325 ; and in the following year, Frumentius was con- 
secrated Primate of India by Athanasius, at Alexandria, 
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bian traders, would marts be established,* The Egyp^ 
tians themselves were hot navigators, but their country 
necessarily became the channel of a large portion of 
the Indian trade, as well as of that of Ethiopia ; and 
Thebes and Coptos no doubt owed to that commerce 
their wealth and greatness. Another line of communica- 
tion was from the port of Eziongeber at the head of the 
iElanitic Gulf, overland to Rhinocolura. Thither,” 
Dr. Robertson remarks, all the commodities brought 
from India were conveyed overland, by a route much 
shorter and more practicable than that by which the 
productions of the East were carried, at a subsequent 
period, from the opposite shores of the Arabian Gulf 
to the Nile. At Rhinocolura they were re-shipped, 
and transported by an easy navigation to Tyre, and 
distributed through the world. This, as it is the earli- 
est route of communication with India of which we 
have any authentic description, had so many advantages 
over any ever known before the modern discovery of a 
new course of navigation to the East, that the Pheni. 
cians could supply other nations with the productions of 
India in greater abundance, and at a cheaper rate, than 
any people of antiquity. To this circumstaqce, which 
for a considerlble time secured to them a monopoly of 
that trade, was owing, nol^ only the extraordinary 
wealth of individuals, which rendered the merchants 
of Tyre princes, and her traffickers the honourable of 
the earth ;t but the extensive power of the state 
itself, which first taught mankind what vast resources 
a commercial people possess, and what great exertions 
they are capable of making.” :|: 

Besides the maritime trade, a commercial cqpunu- 

• Vincent’s Periplus, i. 61. See Mod. Trav., Egypt, i. 63—68. 

t l8a.ch,xxiU,v.8, % Robertioa's India, sect.!. Bennell, x*xv. 
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nication with India appears to have been maintained 
by the Persians and Assyrians, by way of Bactria and 
the Caspian provinces ; and this was itrobabjy the 
most ancient of all. Of the existence of an early in- 
tercourse between Persia and India, there are abun- 
dant tracea in the language, legends, and religion of 
the respective nations. The Zend, the sacred lan- 
guage of ancient Persia, is only a dialect of the San- 
scrit ; and between the Kourdish and Loorish dialects 
and the Hindostanee, there is a considerable affinity. 
The Sabiaii idolatry appears to have been common to 
the two countries ; and what is still more remarkable, 
a famous resort of Hindoo iire-worshippers is found on 
the western shores of the Caspian.’^ Balkh, the mother 
of cities, the Mecca of the Magians, the capital of Persia 
in the ages of fable, and, in later times, of a Greek 
kingdom, could not have owed to any other cause than 
its advantageous position for commerce, its conse- 
quence and wealth. Every thing points to Bactra as 
to the very centre of early civilization, “ the key of 
central Asia, and the link between the cast and the 
ivcst.” It was, in fact, the grand rendezvous on the 
high road from the Caspian gates, not only to the 
country of the Indi^ but to Sogdiana and Serica ; and 
by this route, a commercia} intercourse was maintained 
between China and ancient Europe. The produce of 
India was, in like manner, transported on the backs 
of camels from the banks of the Indus to those of the 
Oxus ; down which river they were conveyed to the 
Caspian Sea, and distributed, partly by land-carriage 
and partly by navigable rivers, through the different 
countries lying between the Caspian and the Euxine. 
The magnitude and value of this commerce may be 

' ** According to Texeirai the province of Ghilan bore the 
pellatfon of liiniwd^wtfUr, Yellow India*— lior., vol* ill* p. 78* 
PART II. R 
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inferred 'from the circumstance mentioned by Pliny, 
that Selawcus Nicator, at the time of his assassination, 
enter{^l(ied thoughts ^f forming a junction between 
the two seas by means of a canal.* A branch of this 
commerce was carried on overland by way of the 
Caspian gj^tes and the great caravan Youtli to Mesox 
potamia and Syria. It appears to have been exclu- 
sively frotn the Pei*sians, that Herodotus derived the 
slender information which he possessed concerning 
India and its inhabitants ; and tlie importance of the 
Indian trade carried on through the Persian domi- 
mons, affords the only adequate explanation of the 
fact which he mentions, that, under Darius Hystaspes, 
the Indian satrapy furnished a tribute of gold equal 
to 4680 Eubean talents of silver, being nearly a third 
of the whole annual revenue drawn from the twenty 
satrapies into which the kingdom was divided. 

Major Kennell remarks, that the communication 
by land between the Syrian empire and India, was 
dropped very early ; for Bactria soon became inde- 
pendent, and by that means the link of the chain, that 
connected India with Syria, was broken.” But al- 
though the political dependence of India on Persia 
was dissolved, and the further exploration of Asia by 
conquest was precluded by the rise of the Parthian 
monarchy, the stream of commerce continued, with 
occasional interruptions, to flow in its accustomed 
channel. It appears certain,” remarks Dr. Murray, 
that, about the beginning of the Christian era, two 
great lines of commei-cial intercourse had been fully 
established ; one by sea to India, the other by land 
across Asia to the borders of China.” The ^outline of 
this great inland route is thus traced on tflo autho- 


; • P«n. Hut,, uwyu c. ll, cited by.Robertson, 
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rity of Ptolemy. “ In setting out from Byzantium, 
the caravan proceeded first nearly due £., through Asia 
Minor, to the passage of the l^phrates at Hierapolis, 
about twenty miles S. of Beer.* Proceedihg still E., 
and crossing the Tigris, they came to Ecbatana (Ha- 
madan.) ^ Thence, in the same direction,^they passed 
through the Caspian gates, and came to Hccatompylos, 
the capital of Parthia, supposed to be l^e modem 
Damghaun. It was now necessary to turn northward 
into llyrcania (Astrabad), and to pass through the 
capital (Gourgaun). j: The course next took a bend 
to the south, in order to reach Aria (Herat), which 
has always been a great centre of Asiatic commerce. 
A long route, almost due N., was now to be made, in 
order to reach Antioch, the capital of Margiana, a 
city founded by Alexander, and called at present Mem 
Shah Jehan. The line again became nearly £., till 
their arrival at Bactria. Soon after, they took a N.£. 
direction, probably up the course of the Oxus ; and 
they had then to ascend the mountains of Beloor to 
the elevated plain of Pameer, which carried them S.£. 
into Little Thibet. They then proceeded northward, 
apparently tracing upwards the course of the river of 
Ladauk. They came next to a remarkable place 
called the Stone Tower, of which, however, no de- 
scription is given. At some distance beyond was a 

• Palmyra owed to its happy position in this route, its commer- 
cial wealth and political importance. Under the Seleucidtp, ,lt 
attained its highest degree of splendour ; and when Syria became 
a Roman province, tliis little republic maintainctl its independence 
for upwards of two centuries, its friendship being courted alike by 
the Romans and the Parthians, while it traded with both.— See 
•Mod. Tniv. Syria, vol. il. pp. 20—22, 

t Stil^tbe great thoroughfare from the north to Bagdad. — See 
Mod. Trav. Persia, vol. ii. p. 259. 

See the route from Tehraun to Mushedr-MOD. TRAV, 
Persia^ vol. ii, pp, 
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grand rendezvous of the merchants, who assembled 
there for the purpose of surmounting, by their united 
efforts, a formidable J^arrier which there presented 
itself. This was the great range of Imaus, which is 
described by Ptolemy as first passing eastward along 
the frontiei^of India, then turning N., and Stretching 
far into Scythia ; which vast region it divided into 
two portions, Scythia within and Scythia without 
Imaus. This Scythian Imaus is probably the range 
called the Mooz Taugh^ which the Indians consider 
ns a mere branch of the Himalaya. From the above- 
mentioned rendezvous of the caravans, no further 
details are given ; and it is only mentioned, that the 
journey thence to the capital of Serica occupied seven 
months.* 

That there was a constant commercial intercourse 
between China and India, and even Ceylon, about the 
beginning of the Christian era, is attested by Pliny, 
in a passage cited by Major Wilford ; which at the 
same time establishes the fact, that a regular com- 
munication was carried on with the Chinese by the 
Roman merchants.-)- According to Ptolemy, there 
were two roads from China to India; one leading 
through Bactra to Barygaza, and the other to Pali- 
bothra. With regard to the former, the Author of the 
Periplus states, that caravans from Thina (supposed 
to be Tsinan in Shangtong) came regularly by the 
way of Bactria to Barygaza ; a land communication 
which still exists.^ And the importance of this line 
of route may be inferred from the fact, that the 
Greek monarchs of Bactria found it necessary to ex- 
tend their conquests in this direction, and to possess 

• Murray’s Hist, of Discoveries in Asiai vol. i. pp. 33, 47—0. 

t Ab. Res. vol. ix. p. 40. See Mod. Trav. reisiai vol. il, 
P* 273, if. Murray, vol, 1. p. 477, 
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themselves of the districts of Tatta and Moultan, 
adjacent to the mouth of the Indus. Barygaza (sup- 
posed to be the modern Bleach or Barigosha in 
Gujerat) seems to have been, at one time, in relation to 
ancient cqpmerce, what Cambay and Surat have since 
been.* Besides this route to the coast, another prac- 
ticable road leads from Balkh over the Hindoo Koosh, 
into Caubul, whence there is an easy access to the 
Punjaub, crossing the Indus at Attok ; *]• while ano- 
ther route leads off from Herat, through Candahar, 
to Moultan, Hissar, and Delhi, avoiding almost the 
whole of the mountainous country. 

From the Indus to Palibothra, what was called the 
Royal or Nyssasan Road, was traced out with parti- 
cular care; and at the end of every cos$ (10 stadia or 
1.23 mile%ritish) a small column was erected to mark 
the distances. Major Wilford gives the following 
account of this route, as the result of a careful col- 
lation of Pliny, the Peutingeriaii Tables, and the ano- 
nymous geographer of Ravenna : — From the ferry of 
Tor Beilam on the Indus, to Taxila, now Rubbaut ; 
thence to Rotas (Ruytas or Rhodoes), where it is 
joined by the road from Attok ; — to the ferry over the 

^ • The Gulf of Cambay was called Sinua BanfStttcnus*--J}*As* 
VILLK, VOl. 11. p. 114. 

t The high lands that surround this confined country (Caubul), 
and la which.the several branches of the Sinde take their rise, are, 
in truth, the key to llindostan. llie emperor Akbar was so con- 
vinced of the importance of this elevated region, that he caused a 
strong fortress to be built at Attok, near the confluence of the 
river of that name with the Indus ; satisfied that by this route, 
across the Punjaub by Lahore, there was nothing to impede a large 
army in its advance upon Delhi and Agra. It was, in fact, by this 
route that Thnour invaded India; that Baber made five different 
incursions into Uindostan ; and that Nadir Shah, in later times, 
made himself master of that country.*’— Q uart, Rrv. No. IxxL 
p. 133, 
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Hydaspes or Jelmn, and Alezandria-BuceplialoB 
to the Acesines or Ghunaub, and the town of Spatura 
to the Hydraotes (or Rauvee) and Laboca (supposed to 
be Lahore); — to the Hyphasis, and afterwards the 
Zadadrus (Satadru), and the town of Tahora or 
Tihotra, the birth-place of Sami-devi ; — ^to Ketrora or 
Cshetriwara in the Lacky Jungle ; — to the Jumna at 
Cunjpoora, and to the Ganges at Hastinapoor (Baci- 
nora, Storna), about twenty miles S.W. of Dara- 
nagur ;-.to Calinipaxa* on the river Calini ;..~to Ro- 
dapha (Rhodopa, Rapphe) ; — to Allahabad, and thence, 
along the southern bank of the Ganges, by Sagala 
(Mirzapoor), to Palibothra.*)- The total distance from 
the Indus to Allahabad appears to be, by this route, 
1040 miles ; and from Allahabad to Falibothra, about 
400 or 430 more.f 

The direct road from the Gangetic provinces to 
China, is represented as coming from Carsania in the 
Gangetic provinces, supposed to be Carjuna, near 

* Coi\jectured by Major Renoell to be Canoge. 

t As. Res., vol. ix. pp. 51—7. See also Rennell, p. 51. 

t No point In ancient geography has been more contested, than 
the site of this celebrated capital of the Pnuii, D’Anville, who is 
followed by Dr. Robertson, placed It at Allahabad. This is 
certainly sanctioned by Arrian*s account, who clearly refers to the 
Jumna under the name of the Erannoboas, which, he says, is 
reckoned the third river in India. Major Rennell. at one time, 
coiOectured it to be Canoge, but subsequently adopted the opinion 
that it was unquestionably Patna. We have placed it, (p. 108,) on 
the authority of Major Wilford, at Raj-mehal, about twenty-five 
miles above the confluence of the Coosy and the Ganges. Dr. Mur- 
ray Axes it at Boglipoor (or Bhagalpoor) ; but he admits that this as 
ill agrees with the statement of Pliny on the one hand, as Patna 
does on the other. According to Pliny, from the junction of the 
Jumna with the Ganges to Palibothra, was' a distance of 425 miles ; 
and from Palibothra to the mouth of the Ganges, was (538. From 
Allahabad to Patna, it is not much above 200 miles. See Murray*8 
Discoveries, vol. i. pp. 487 — 492. Rennell, pp. 50—54. Robert- 
son's India, note xiv. Rooke’s Arrian, vol. ii. pp. 102—203. * 
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Bardw^n ; and passinp: by Scobani (Cucshabani), near 
Jarbarry, to the N. of t)inagepoor, to Aspacora or 
Aspacara in Tibet ; where it met another road from 
Tahora and Hari-dwar.* It is supposed to have been 
by this route, that the Cinpjalese and Malays traded to 
China. “ There can be no doubt,” remarks Major 
Wilford, “ that they went first by sea to the country 
of Ma^adha or the Gangetic provinces, where their 
le^slator Buddha was born, and his religion flou. 
rished in the utmost splendour. There they joined 
in a body with the caravans of that country, and went 
to China, through what Ptolemy and the Author of 
the Periplus call the great route from Palibothra to 
China. It was in consequence of this commercial 
intercourse, that the religion of Buddha was intro- 
duced into that vast empire in the year 65 A.D. ; and 
from that era, wo may date the constant and regular 
intercourse between Magadha and China, till the ex- 
tirpation of the religion of Buddha and the invasion 
of the Mussulmans.” 

That the trade of Palil)Othra and of the kingdom 
of Magadha, in the days of its splendour, was very 
considerable, is attested by Ptolemy, the Author of the 
Periplus, the Peutingerian Tables, and, in later times, 

* Asiat Res., lx. 58, 59. 

t Asiat. Res., ix. p. 41. In citing the statements of Major Wil- 
ford, the Editor is quite aware of the very doubtful nature of 
many of his ingenious hypotheses, and of the apocryphal character 
of much of the supposed information upon which he too credu- 
lously relied. But, without suffering ourselves to be misled by his 
learned reveries, we may be allowed to avail ourselves of his un- 
questioned learning and extensive research on points on which he 
was not likely to be deceived by his pundits. M. Klaproth tella 
us, that, when in London, he was told by several members of the 
Asiatic Society, that Wilford was master of {possAidt parfaitement) 
the Sanscrit and the vernacular languages of Ilindostan, but ** U 
manqumt totalement de crtfi({ue."— Joum^fAsiat., tom. vU. p. 14. , 
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by the Chinese historians, and by Mohammedan tra* 
vellers. The merchants of Maf^adha, wc are told, 
formed not only a peculiar class, but a particular tribe 
called the Magadhi, Magadha had also its bards and 
learned men ; and “ it is universally acknowledged,** 
says Major Wilford, that the kings of Magadha gave 
every possible encouragement to learning, which they 
endeavoured to diffuse through all classes, by encou- 
raging learned men to write in the spoken dialect of 
the country. Tradition says, that there were treatises 
on almost every subject in the Magadhi or Pali dialect. 
I believe that they were doomed to oblivion by the 
Brahminical class, who hy no means encourage the 
composing of books in the vulgar dialects. Should 
they exist, they are to he found among the followers 
of Jina.’** The fact, that the worship of Buddha 
was not introduced into China prior to the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, seems to prove, however, 
that there was little or no intercourse between China 
and the Gangetic provinces in more ancient times ; 
and the chief trade of Palibothra must have been car- 
Tied 011 by means of the Ganges and the Indus. 

The maritime trade with India was long monopo- 
lized by Egypt, which, under the Ptolentys, became 
transformed into a naval power. The old Egyptians 
were never navigators ; the ships of all nations except 
their own, laded in their harbours ; and their mer- 
chants contented themselves with being the factors 
of the lucrative trade of which the Nile was the chan- 
nel. Thebes and Memphis, their two most famous 
capitals, were consequently both inland. The system 
of the Macedonian monarchs was the reverse ; and on 
taking possession of Egypt, Ptolemy transferred the 


• Asiat. Restj ix. 7d« 
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seat of government to the capital which Alexander 
had founded with the express view of making it the 
emporium of the Indian trade, and which grow up to 
be the first mart in the world. The most strenuous 
exertions of the Greek sovereigns of Egypt were de- 
voted to the promotion of commerce and geographical 
discovery. “ Their immense library contained copies 
of all the memoirs and documents written by *the 
officers who attended Alexander, on his grand expedi- 
tion. These, with other materials, were, for the first 
time, embodied by Eratosthenes, the librarian, into a 
general system of geography, calculated for the use 
both of the learned and the mercantile reader. 
Aided by these lights, and stimulated by their own 
enterprise, the mcrcliants of Alexandria did not long 
content themselves with receiving Indian goods by the 
channel of Arabia Felix. The first recorded voyage 
to India is said to have been performed by an adven- 
turer of the name of Eudoxus, who afterwards em- 
ployed all his efforts in attempting to circumnavigate 
Africa. The details of his voyage are not given ; nor 
is there any other account of the steps by which the 
vessels of Egypt found their way into the Indian seas. 
Our only full knowledge of this navigation is derived 
from the valuable work entitled, The Periplus of the 
Erythrean sea.* 

“ The port which formed the centre of almost all 
the Egyptian navigation on the Red Sea, was Bere- 
nice. As it would have been too arduous an under» 
taking for ancient navigators, to steer directly across 
the Gulf, they began with sailing up to Myos Hormus 
(N. of Cosseir), whence, by keeping in view Cape 

* Translated and Illustrated by the learned Dr. Vincent. The 
Author, Arrian, is supposed to have been an Alexandrian merchant 
in the reign of Claudius Csesar. 
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Mahomed, they could reach -^he other side without 
quite losing sight of land. They touched first at 
Leuke Rome (the fair village), the modern Moilah. 
Hence they communicated with Petra, the capital of 
Idumea, which, while the policy of Kgypt remained 
inimical to commerce, had been the emporium of 
almost all the commodities of India, whether brought 
up Ithe Red Sea or by the caravans across Arabia. 
Now, however, when this trade centered in Egypt, 
and Alexandria was become the commercial metropolis 
of the world, the port of Leuke Rome sank into a 
secondary mart; though a garrison was still main- 
tained there, to collect a duty of 25 per c^nt. on all 
the cargoes landed. After leaving this place, they 
had a long course to make along' a tnily dangerous 
coast, beset with rocks, and affording neither roadstead 
nor harbour. If they were thrown on the coast, or 
even approached too near, they were attacked by the 
barbarous inhabitants, who plundered the vessels and 
made slaves of the crews. Contrary, therefore, to the 
general practice of antiquity, they stood out as far as 
possible to sea, till they came to Gebel Tor^ on the 
borders of the modern Yemen. Here they found a 
mild and friendly people, subsisting by pasturage and 
agric^ture, and affording full protection to merchants 
and visiters. The principal port was Moosa,* which 
had no harbour, but a good road.’* f 

After passing the* straits of Babelmandeb, they 
sailed 120 miles, and came to the excellent harbour, 
called by the Romans Arabia Felicis Emporium^ the 
modem Aden. This had been a place of extensive 

• The modem village of. Moosa Is a considerable way Inland, 
but is supposed to mark the site of the ancient port, the waters of 
the gulf having retired in this place. See Moo. Tba v., Arabia, 33XK 

t Murray, 1.33— 6. 
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trade, when it formed the entrepot of the Indian com. 
modities destined for the E^ptian market ; but, 
with a view to secure the monopoly to Egypt, the 
Romans completely destroyed it.* The traders con- 
tinued to coast it to Cape Fartakh (the Syarjros of the 
Periplus), and thence to Muskat, and Ras el Had>-|- 
After passing the Persian Gulf, they appear to have 
sailed by aid of the monsoon, without approaching 
very near the southern coast of Persia. The first 
ports which they entered for the purposes of trade, 
were named Alinagara (supposed to be Debeil), and 
Barbarike {Barharicum Emporium)^ at the mouth, of 
the Indus. After passing that river, the most re- 
markable feature in the coast was the Gulf of Eirin 
(the modem Cutch), which was then, as now, unfre- 
quented by mariners. Every care was, indeed, taken 
to avoid it, since the swell was so great, the shallows 
so frequent, and the bottom so bad, that a vessel, 
when once drawn in, was considered as lost. After 
passing Din Head, they sailed northward up the Gulf 
of Barygaza. The city of that name, the grand Indian 
emporium, was thirty miles up the river, in a ter- 
ritory the capital of which was Ozene (Oojein), and 
which, like all the coast from the Indus, was subject 
to the same sovereign as Minagara and Barbarike 
belonged to. Both here and at Minagara, it was 
necessary to propitiate the king by liberal presents of 
the best wine, doth, perfumes, plate, musical instm- 
ments, and female slaves. The exports from the 

• Subsequently, its commerce revived; and in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, it maintained an extensive 
intercourse with India and China; but it was again devastated in 
the wars between the Turks and the Portuguese. Mocha has suc- 
ceeded to its trade. 

t See a description of this coast in Mod. Trav., Arabia, 307-*18i 
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Indus consisted of silk, cotton, emeralds, sapphires, 
costus, bdellium, and spikenard: those of Barygaza 
were muslins, cottons, porcelain, pepper, spikenard, 
costus, and bdellium.* 

In sailing southwards from Barygaza, along the 
coast of the Dachanahades (Deccan), the navigators 
found the ports of Akabaroos, Oopara, and Kalliena 
(Kalliaiiee near Bomljay). Then succeeded a long 
extent of coast infested by pirates, answering to that 
of Conedn, which is still called the pirate coast. It 
terminated at Leuke, the Angedive Islands, a little 
to the south of Goa ; beyond which began the coast 
of Limyrica, the modern Canara, characterized by the 
three ports of Tyndis (Barceloor), (Maiiga- 

loor), and Nelcynda (Nelisuram).t Tlie last of these 
was the most considerable place, and seems to have 
been the chief emporium of this part of India. The 
staple export from this coast was, as in the present 
day, pepper, together with pearls, silk, ivory, betel, 
spikenard, diamonds, hyacinths, amethysts, and tor- 
toise*shell. This list, including the most valuable of 
the commodities furnished by the countries to the 
eastward, indicates this to have been the furthest point 
to which the Homan fleets were accustomed to sail. 
Hippalus, the Homan commander of an Egyptian 
East Indiaman, was the first who ventured to relin- 
quish the circuitous coasting voyage, and to stretch 
boldly across from the Persian Gulf, with the western 
monsoon, to Alusiris. Of such importance was this 
discovery deemed, which dates from about fimrscore 

* See page (K). 

t According to Dr. Vincent. Major Rennell supposes Barcelore 
to be the ancient Bamca Tynii% he places at Goa; and fixes 
Miuiria at Meerjaow (Meerzaw or Mid]yay)« 80 miles S.S.E, of 
Goa.— Rsnnbll, pp. xxxvUi. and 28, 
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years after the annexation of Dgfypt to the Roman 
empire, that the name of the adventurous navigator 
was given to the wind which enabled him to perform 
the voyage. It is probable, indeed, that the Roman 
obtained liis information from some of the Arabian or 
Indian navigators ; but whosoever first achieved the 
mighty voyjige, it opened the best communication be* 
tween the East and the West that was known during 
a period of 1400 years.* 

After passing Nelisuram, the 'coast down to Cape 
Comorin (Comara promontorium)^ was called Paaalia, 
and belonged to the kingdom of Pandion, the sove- 
reign 'of Aladura, or Pandi-mandalam, in the Car- 
natic.*!' Beyond Comara, the great pearl fishery began; 
tlie coast and capital are called Colchi, the modern 
Kilkary. Almost the only other place on the Coro- 
mandel coast that can be made out in Arrian’s state- 
ment, which now becomes vague and erroneous, is 
Masalia, now IMasulipatam. lie mentions also the 
country on the Ganges as the seat of a great trade, 
and of the finest manufactures. Ptolemy, who wrote 
a century later, discovers better information. He is 

. * Dr. Robertson gives the details of the voyage from Pliny. 
From Alexandria, the cargo destined for India was first sent up 
the Nile to Coptos ( 303 miles), which occupied 12 days. It had 
then to be transported overland to Berenice, distant 258 miles, 
which occupied 12 days more. From that port, vessels [sailed about 
Midsummer for Ocelis (Oella), at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, 
or Maculla Bay, a voyage of 30 days; and In 40 days more, they 
reached Musiris. The voyage from Ocelis to Musiris would be 15 
days’ rim for a European ship in modern times, being about 1750 
marine miles in a straight course : and the time occupied by the 
whole transport from Alexandria (94 days), is almost sufficient for 
the average length of the voyage from Portsmouth to Madras.— 
RonvRTSON, ^ 2, and note 10. Rknnkll, p. xxxvi. 

t From Pandion, the monarch of this territory, as well as ftom 
mother Indian prince, called Porus, Augustus received an embassy 
while at Samos. 
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the first who describes Taprobana (CeVlon) as an 
island, and mentions the Maldives. His Nigama is 
obviously Negapatam; Chaberis is the Cavery; the 
Mwsolua is the Krishna; and his Paralxa Soratanum^ 
or maritime country of the Sorm^ answers to the mo- 
dern Coromandel (or Cholomandala)^ which may have 
been pronounced Sora-manialam. Areata^ the capital 
of Sora, is probably Arcot, although the present town 
of that name, the capital of the lower Carnatic, is of 
modem date, and does not occupy an ancient site. 
MaMarpha is represented by Meliapoor (properly Mau 
lapuram^ the city of peacocks) ; a city formerly power- 
ful, although the importance of the place, possessed by 
the Portuguese under the name of San Thome, is now 
merged in the political ascendancy of Madras. Beyond 
Meaolia (Masulapitam), Ptolemy mentions Palura 
(Sipeler), Cocala (Cicacole, in the Northern Circars), 
and Calinga (Calingapatam). The position of another 
Pakira corresponds to Balasore in Orissa, situated on 
the Booree-Bellaun river, by which there appears to 
have been a communication, by canals, with the 
Ganges. Beyond the latter river, occurs the name of 
the KirrhadcB, conjectured by Dr.Vincent to be Arracan. 
Then follows the Golden Chersonese, a region dimly 
celebrated in antiquity,*’ and the varying descriptions 
of which render it difficult to fix its true situation. 
There seems, however, little room to doubt, that Cape 
Romania is the Magnum Promontorium of Ptolemy ; 
and Za&a, which he makes to be the principal port on 
this side of the cape, answers to Batu Sabor on the 
river Johore, towards the extremity of the Peninsula.* 

* Mumy’i Hist, L 3»-45. D’Anville, U. 113—124. Vincent’s 
Pwiplus, voL ii. paadnu R^mell, pp. xxxvii— ix. If the Golden 
Pen^ula be, as we are di^Kwed to believe, the Malayan peniusula» 
the Magnm Sinus must be the Gulf of Siam ; (M. Gossdin sup- 
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This famous emporium, which continued to he such 
till the time of the two Mussulman travellers trans- 
lated by Renaudot, gave name to the empire of Zabaja, 
which comprehended the adjacent island of Sumatra, 
called Jaha-diu, The wars of its Maharajah with 
the king of Al Comr (Comorin) are mentioned by the 
Mohammedan travellers, who state, moreover, that 
the town of Calabar, on the Coromandel coast, be- 
longed to the Maharajah of Zabaje.* In the ninth 
century, the date of these travels, the Malayan empire 
appears to have been in its greatest splendour. It 
may, however, be safely concluded, that, at a mudi 
earlier period, Malaya, as well as Ceylon, was t}^ seat 
of a powerful state. The Malays have always been a 
maritime people, and s^em in all ages to have traded 
with India and the African coast. Their language is 
said to be a mixture of Coptic, Sanscrit, and Arabic. 
They would seem, indeed, to be the genuine descend- 
ants of the first mariners and carriers of the Indian 
seas. Such being the ca8e,‘*lt was inevitable that they 
should, either as peaceful colonists or as conquerors, 
possess themselves of some portion of the maritime 
districts of the Peninsula ; and we may be sure, that 
the combat between Rama with his monkeys and the 
king of Lanca or Ceylon, was not the only contest in 

pogfifl it to be that of Martaban;) and Cattlgani« which has been 
supposed to be Tenasscrlm, must answer to Bankok« the^southem 
Thino! being the capital of Siam (Yuthia). 

• Asiat. Jlcs., ix. 38. Dr. Murray, in adverting to these travels, 
says; " Zapage suggests the Zipangu of Marco Polo, or Ceylon.** 
The Zipangu of Marco Polo, however, is clearly Japan.*-4See 
Marsdkn’s Marco Polo, note 1132. Nor can any resemblance he 
imagined between Zabaje and Zeilan, or any of the other names of 
the latter island. The kings of Sumatra call themselves xnaha- 
nOidis to this day. Malacca is supposed by Major WUfordtobe 
derived &om Mato Lanca.—See At* Biu»t 142—153. 
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which the^iods, and warriors, and sacred animals of 
Southern India had to engage with foreign invaders. 
The chief intercourse of the Malays appears, how* 
ever, to have been with Magadha. 

This rapid sketch of the commercial relations of 
ancient India will, it is hoped, assist the reader to 
form a more correct, as well as more comprehensive 
notion of the history of the country, than can be ob« 
tained from the obscure annals of its petty dynasties. 
It will be seen, in the hrst place, that India has always 
been indebted for its political importance and’the splen- 
dour of its empires, chiefly to the boundless wealth 
which nature has lavished upon its soil, and next, to 
its ooSmerce. Yet, it has never been a maritime 
power ; iojifthis respect strikingly resembling ancient 
Egypt and modern China. The Phenicians, the Arabs, 
the Egyptian Greeks,*the Malays, the Portuguese, the 
British, those who have successively been the lords of 
the seas, have been the merchants of India, and have 
constantly enriched theralelves by the monopoly of 
the trade. The next remark which suggests itself is, 
that India, in its most comprehensive sense, could 
never be held as an undivided empire by any but a 
naval power. To whatever extent, therefore, the 
nominal sovereignty of its emperors may at any time 
have been acknowledged, we may be certain, that they 
could exert no permanent or effective control over 
the more remote principalities. Even the Mogul so- 
vereigns were never able to extend their empire over 
the whole of the Deccan ; and the peninsular provinces 
seem to have been always very distinct. The histories 
of Cashmeer, of Magadha, and of Delhi, must, then, 
be regarded as only sections of the history of ancient 
India. 

Another striking feature in the general history of 
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tliis country is, that it has never assumed:^ attitude 
of a belligerent power ; never sent forth' a conqueror 
to invade other territories by sea or land ; never, in 
the person of its native moiiarchs, long preserved a 
substantial independency. In almost every age, India 
has been a tributary ; and the country has not more 
enriched its princes and its merchants, than it has its 
foreign corupierors and spoilers. The hereditary claim 
to this splendid dependency has passed from hand to 
hand, if we may credit tradition, from the heirs of 
Japheth to the days of the Great Mogul ; and it is 
remarkable, how little dilHculty the Great King of the 
age has seemingly found in obtaining the recogni 
tion of his right and title. The mass of the^popu- 
lation have, in addition to this political sj^jection to 
a foreign power, been held, from time immemorial, in 
a state of the most abject social degradation, by the 
ascendancy of a sacerdotal nobility and the singular 
institution of caste. That which some learned autho- 
rities maintain to have been the primitive religion of 
the cou^itry, now exists only among a depressed and 
scattered sect ; and the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Ihiddhic world has been transferred from the kings of 
Magadha to the Tatar sovereign of the celestial empire. 

These circumstances amply account for the strik- 
ingly peculiar and original character of the Hindoo 
nation, the fixed character of their institutions, and 
the unchanged nature of their language. They have 
never been blended down with other nations by either 
colonization or conquest.* During more than sixteen 

* tt Megasthenes assures us,” says Arrian, " that the Indians 
neither waged war with other nations, nor any other nation with 
them ; and that Sesostris, the Egyptian monarch, having subdued 
a great' part of Asia, and carried his victorious army almost to 
Europe, retired and went back without attempting any thing 
against India,”— Rooks's Arrian, ii. 191, 
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hundred years, that is, from the fall of the Bactrian 
kingdom till the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
East, no European ponrer acquired territory, or esta- 
blished its dominion in that country. Nothing 
more was aimed at by any nation,*’ remarks Dr. Ro- 
bertson, than to secure an intercourse of trade with 
that opulent country.” The Mohammedan conquests 
may be regarded, however, as an exception to this 
remark ; and of these we shall now proceed to take a 
review. 

In that extraordinary revolution which transferred 
the conquests of Alexander, the kingdoms of Ptolemy 
and l^leucus, to the rude soldiers of Arabia, and re- 
duced the empire of Noushirwan to a province of the 
khalifate, B&uora succeeded to the commerce of Alex- 
andria, an# the Indian trade fell into the hands of 
Mohammedan merchants. Khorasan and Balkh were 
subdued by Abdallah, the governor of Bassora, in the 
khalifate of Othman, A.D. G51. The cities of Bokhara 
and Samarcand were taken by Kateibah, the Arabian 
governor of Khorasan, about sixty years after.* When 
the sceptre of Persia ” fell from the nerveless grasp of 
the despicable successors of Omar and All,” Trans- 
oxiana, Bactria, Khorasan, and Cabul were united in 
one empire under the dynasty of the Samaneean 
princes, who for ninety years reigned in| tranquillity 
at Bokhara. On the death of the fifth sovereign of 
that family, Abustagein (or Aleptekein), who had 
risen from a state of servitude to be governor of Kho- 
rasan, seized upon the city and territory of Ghizni, 
and assumed the ensigns of royalty. Three successive 
victories over the general of Munsur, the monarch of 

Pricers Mohammedan Hlit., vol. i. pp. 160— 4 1 473— <1. 
t Mod. Tisv., Penlai J#i. i. p. 129. 
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Bokhara, secured to Abustagein the undisimted pos* 
session of Khorasan and Zabulistan ; and at his death, 
in the year 974, he left the throne of Ghizni to his 
son. The young monarch enjoyed for only two years 
the honours of royalty, his life being shortened by his 
debaucheries ; and on his death, Subuctagi (or Sebek- 
tekein), the favourite general of his father, was pro- 
claimed king by the army. His marriage to the 
daughter of Abustagein ratified this election ; and the 
Mohammedan historians dwell upon the valour, mode- 
ration, and justice which gained him the hearts of all 
his subjects.* 

Previously to his reign, the IMohammedan khalifs 
had made some attempts to extend their conquests to 
the western provinces of India; and in the* reign of 
the khalif Walid, they obtained possession l^f Sinde, 
whence they made frequent incursions into the neigh- 
bouring provinces. Subuctagi, after having subdued 
the fortresses of Bost and Kosdaur, carried his arms 
across the Indus, and ravaged the Punjaub ; l)ut he 
made no permanent acquisitions in that direction. 
After exterminating vast multitudes of the idolaters, 
he returned loaded ivith spoil to Ghizni. At this 
time, we are told by Ferishta, Jeipal, the son of His- 
pal, of the Brahmin race, reigned over the country east 
of the Indus, from Cashmere to Moultan ; and he had 
the kings of Delhi, Ajmeer, Kanouje, and Kallinjur for 
his allies. It may, therefore, as Major Rennell re- 
marks, be concluded, from the circumstance of the 
frontier provinces being under a Hindoo government, 
that the Mohammedans, whatever ravages they had 

• Dow*9 HIndostan, i. 20, 21. Price, U. 244,277. The latter 
Writer, following the KfiotauHset-al-akbaur, takes no notice (4^vtbe 
son of Aleptekein, but says, he was funded by his slave, Sebek- 
tekein. 
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committed, had not hitherto formed any establishment 
in Hindostan. In fact, after gaining a great victory 
over the allies, Subuctagi is represented as retiring, 
laden with glory and wealth, through the countries of 
Peishawir* and Limgan, which he annexed to his do- 
minions, stamping their names upon his coins. One 
of his omrahs was appointed to the government] of 
Peishawir, wliich may evidently be regarded as the 
eastern limit of Lis permanent conquests. Before ho 
was at leisure to renew his incursions, his career was 
cut short by a fatal distemper, of which he expired 
A.D. 097) in the dfty-sixth year of his age, leaving, 

like Philip of Macedon, his projects as well as king- 
dom to his sqn.*’ f 

That son was the celebrated Sultan Mahmoud Ghiss- 
navi, by whom the glories of his house were raised to 
their zenith. The first two or tliree years of his reign 
were occupied in securing to himself the throne of his 
father, and restoring tranquillity to his dominions ; 
and he is said to have made a vow, that, when he had 
put down all his enemies, he would turn his arms 
against' the idolaters of India. In pursuance of this 
sanguinary vow, in the year 1001, he marched from 
Ghizni, with 10,000 of his chosen cavalry, and was 
met at Peishawir by Jeipal, prince of Lahore, at the 
head of a far superior force, supported by 300 ele- 
phants. An obstinate battle ensued, in which Mah- 
moud was victorious ; Jeipal, with fifteen of his prin- 
cipal chiefs, was taken prisoner, and 5000 of his troops 

* Peishawir (i.e. the advanced post), situated on the S. side of 
the Cabul river, 40 miles W. of the Indus, from Its advantageous 
position, has become an important entrepot, uniting, in commer- 
ctel intercourse, Persia and Aflrghanlstan with lndla.-.-llai4n^ 
vox’s Gaz, 

t RenneUj xUv. Dow, i, S2->9« Pricei U« 278. 
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vfBte left dead On the field. The booty which fell into 
his hands, was very considerable. Among other articles, 
were sixteen jewelled necklaces, one of which, belong- 
ing to the Kiijah himself, was estimated at 111,0,000 
dinaurs (equal to 82,500/. sterling).* Oil: -this occa- 
sion, Mahmoud is stated to have extended his ravages 
as far as Uahtiiidali or Batneir, in the province of 
Delhi, which he reduced. He released his royal cap- 
tive on the promise of a stipulated tribute; but JeVpal, 
having now been twice a prisoner to the implacable 
enemies of the gods of his country, was rendered in- 
capable, according to the customs of his nation, of 
retaining the sovereign authority. Having made over 
the government to his son, Anundpal, he ordered a 
funeral pile to he jirepared, upon which, he sacrificed 
himself to his gods.*|- 

Mahmoud's further designs against this devoted 
country, were suspended by an expedition against the 
prince of Seistan, whom he defeated and made his 
tributary; and it ‘was upon this occasion that he 
assumed the ti^ of sultan, with which the subjugated 
prince had the policy to salute his conqueror. Jh the 
year 1000, he again entered India, and subdued the 
cities of Behautiah and Moultahn ; but was recalled 
to defend his native dominions against a formidable 
invasion by’ the Uzbek monarch of Kashgar, and his 
ally, the sovereign of Khoten. The adverse hosts met 
and joined battle about four leagues from Balkh. 
Mahmoud's troops, overwhelmed by numbers, were 
beginning to give way, when the Sultan, by an effort 
of desperate valour, rekindled their enthusiasm, and 

* Price, ii. 281. Dow makes Fexishta say, that ** round the neck 
of Jeii)al were found sixteen strings of jewels, each of which was 
valued at 180,U0U rupees, about 320,000/. of our money.”— Yot. ^ 
P.38. 

t See Mod. Ttav.i Persia^ U ]30i Price, U. 281* ; 
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turned the tide of victory against the invaders. The 
rival khans with difficulty effected their escape "across 
the Jyhoon. The severity of the season prevented 
him from following up his success ; but, before he took 
up his winter-quarters in his capital, he hastened to 
Peishawir, to chastise and dethrone a Hindoo prince 
who had relapsed from a feigned conversion into the 
double crime of revolt and apostacy.* 

In the spring of the year lOOD, Mahmoud was 
called to encounter the united forces of all the Hindoo 
princes from the west of the (granges to the river Ner- 
buddah, assembled on the plains of Peishawir, under 
Pal, the son of Anundpal, the monarch of Lahore, to 
punish the sacrilegious enemy of their common faith 
and country.f During the space of forty days, the 
two armies remained encamped in presence of each 
other^ without coming to action, while the numbers of 
the Hindoos were continually increasing by fresh re- 
inforcements. Mahmoud had covered both his Hanks 
with strong intrenchments, while his front was pro- 
tected by a thousand archers. In this strong position, 
he was at length attacked with such fury, that 5000 
Moslems were speedily slain, and his destniction 
seemed inevitable ; t^en, on a sudden, the elephant 
of the Hindoo generalissimo took fright, it is said, at 
the report of some fire-arms, and the idea that their 

* See Mod. Trav., Persiai i. 130, 1. Ferishts calls this renegade 
Zab Sais : Major Price calls him Nowausah Shah, proliably his 
Moslem name, lie fled at Mahmoud’s approach, but was pursued 
and overtaken by a detachment of cavalry ; and the Sultan, ** with- 
out further trouble, took the direction of his capital.” 

t According to Dow, the prlncei of Oojcin, Gwalior, Kallinjur, 
Konouje, Delhi, and Ajmeer. They were joined by the (tickers 
(Guikkers or Kahkares), a formidable tribe of savages, who had 
nearly proved more than a match Tor the Moslems. They inha- 
bited the northern and largest division of the hilly tract situated 
between the B^ut, the S^ide, and Cashmeer; the southern divl- 
•Ixm being occupied by the Joudi8.»IiBNNSLL> p. 110* 
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rajah was fleeing from the field of battle, 'spread a 
panic through the undisciplined hosts, who dispersed 
in every direction* For two days and two nights, the 
fugitive idolaters were pursued by the Moslem cavalry ; 
and 20,000 are stated to have been put to the sword, 
besides those who fell in the conflict. The impreg* 
nable fortress of Bheim-nugger, containing immense 
treai»ure, surrendered to the conqueror ; • and he re- 
turned to Ghizni, laden with inestimable wealth, f 
In a magnificent festival of three days, Mahmoud dis- 
played to his subjects the spoils of Hindostan, laid out 
on tables of gold and silver ; and the gorgeous spectacle 
closed with a liberal distribution of a portion of this 
wealth to the ministers of the Mohammedan faith and 
to the indigent. 

During the year 1010, 11, Mahmoud resumed his 
operations against the Indian territory ; { and on his 
return from this inroad, he is stated to Imve been fol- 
lowed to his capital by the suppliant envoys of the 
paramount sovereign of the Hindoo princes, (probably 
Anundpal,) who offered, as terms of peace, an annual 

* The fortress of Bhcimmigher, Bheemghur, NuggerkAte, or 
Naugracut, is described as a strong %ill-fort, erected by Rajah 
Bheim, one of the ancient monarchs of the country, which had 
been used by the Hindoos as a secure repository for their most 
lacred imag^, and by the surrounding rajahs for their treasure and 
jewels. Either through a rash confidence of success, or in reliance 
on the natural strength and sanctity of the fortress, it had been 
left without any other garrison than priests. 

t The plunder of specie is said to have amounted to upwards of 
300,000/. sterling, besides 700 maunds of gold and silver plate, 200 
maunds of pure gold, 2000 of unwrought silver, and 20 of precious 
stones.— P ricb, ii. 285. 

^ It was apparently in this incursion, that he plundered and de- 
stroyed the celebrated temple of Tanasar, about 70 miles north til 
Delhi, carrying off the great idol Jug-soom, and that he took the 
city of Delhi. Ferishta (according to Dow) places tills evdit in 
A.H, 402.— See Mod. Tbav.# Persia»^^^i. 132. 
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tribute of fifty elephants, besides specie and precious 
commodities. The Sultan consented to this accom- 
modation, and a commercial intercourse is said to have 
been opened or renewed between the subjects of the 
adverse powers. The next year, he found employment 
for his arms in subduing the Afglians of Ghour, a 
mountainous territory to the north of Ghizni, whoso 
princes afterwards overthrew the house of Alahmoud, 
and utterly destroyed his proud and splendid capital, 
lie then proceeded to undertake the conquest of Cash- 
meer and the hilly districts adjacent, which appears to 
have furnished him with sufficient employment lor 
more than one campaign.* By this means he opened 
a route for his army into the Gangctic countries, 
through Tibet, without violating the territory of the 
Lahore rajah ; and accordingly, he now determined to 
march through Cashmeer against the great city of 
Kanouje, which, according to Ferishta, from the time 
of Gushtasp, the father of King Darab of Persia, had 
never been visited by a foreign enemy. ‘‘In the 
beginning of the year 409 (A.D. 1018),' as soon as the 
sun began to 'wake the children of the spring, Mali- 
moiid, with a hundred thousand chosen horse and 
thirty thousand foot, raised in the countries of Tur- 

* In the Coshmerian annals, ivo find no trace of this conquest } 
but, at the period referred to, Cashmeer was under the govern- 
ment of the Queen Dowager, Didda Rana, daughter of Siiiha Rajah, 
king of Lahore; and the country appears to have been the scene of 
successive revolutions and disorders, which might afford a favour- 
able opportunity to a foreign invader. Prithivapala, who is appa- 
rently the Pitterujepal of Dow, attempted to overthrow the 
queen’s faction, but was defeated, and saveil his life by becoming 
tributary to the sovereign of Cashmeer. This prince could hardly 
be, as Ferishta represents, king of Lahore. It is very likely, how- 
ever, that Tounga, by whom he was defeated, was the prince 
whom Mahmoud had established In Caahineer.^See Joam. 
tom. vil. p, 84. 
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kestaun, Maver-ul-nahr, Khorassan, and the adja* 
cent provinces,” undertook this distant expedition. 

Kanouje was distant from Ghizni, a three months’ 
march; and seven great rivers rushed across the 
route. When Mahmoud reached the confines of 
Cashmeer, the prince whom he had established in 
that country, sent him presents of every thing curious 
and valuable in his kingdom. Wlien the Sultan had 
with much difficulty conducted his army through the 
mountains, ho entered the plains of Hindostan, drove 
all opposition before him, and advanced to Kanouje. 
He there,” continues Ferishta, “ saw a city which 
raised its head to the skies, and which, in strength 
and structure, might justly boast to have no equal. 
The Indian prince of this rich city, whose name was 
Korra, and who affected great pomp and splendour, 
being thus unexpectedly invaded, had not had time to 
put himself in a posture of defence, or to collect his 
troops together. Terrified by the gi*eat force and 
warlike appearance of the king, he, in his em« 
barrassment, resolved to sue for peace, and accord, 
ingly went out with his family to the camp, where he 
submitted himself to the mercy of Mahmoud. Some 
authors relate, that he even turned true believer.” • 

From Kanouje,-]* where he remained only three days, 

the conqueror marched to Meerut in the Doab, the 

\ 

• Dow« vol. 1. p. 63. 

t Dow, vol. i. p. 52. Kanouje is represented in the Mahahharat, 
as having succeeded to the imperial honours of Oude, the more 
ancient capital. In the beginning of the sixth century, it had 
become so populous, that it is said to have contained 30,000 shops 
in which betel was sold; and 00,000 musicians and singers paid a 
tax to the government. The route by which Mahmoud reached , 
the Ganges, was probably the same as that by which, ages before, 
Krishna entered Bahar, and took by surprise the monarch of PalU 
bothra. 

Xi 
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prince of which retreated at liis approach, Icavinpf only 
a ptirrison, whic^ was soon compelled to capitulate. 
The plunder of .^e city, added to a stipulated tribute 
of 60 elephants and 250,000 nipees, was the price o£ 
their safety. Mavin, a strong fort on the banks of the 
Jumna, was the next object of Mahmoud's attention. 
Calchunder, the chief of this place, when summoned 
to summit to the conqueror, marched out, it is sup- 
posed, with a pacific intent ; but an affray took place 
between some of the soldiery of the two armies, which 
^ led to a general action. Most of the rajah’s troops 
were driven into the river ; and Calchunder, in despair, 
drew his sword upon his wdfe and children, and having 
despatched tliem, turned it upon himself. Seventy 
elephants of war formed part of tlie rich spoil wdiich 
was found in the fort. Mahmoud staid hero only 
long enough to refresh his troops, and then marched 
to the sacred city of Mathura (or Muttra) on the 
east bank of the Jumna, which he took with little 
difficulty, and gave up to pillage. The accumulated 
treasure which here fell into his hands, was prodi- 
gious. lie is said to have found in the teinjdes, five 
large idols of pure gold with eyes of rubies, each eye 
being' estimated at 60,000 dinaurs. Upon another 
idol, he found a sapphire weighing 400 miskal ; and 
the image, on being melted down, produced 98,300 
miskal oi pure gold. Besides these, there were above a 
hundred idols of silver, which loaded a hundred camels 
with bullion. Mahmoud intended to**' destroy the 
temples, but either tliis proved to be a labour beyond 
his power, or, as some authorities assert, he was di- 
verted from this purpose by the admirable beauty of 
‘the edifices. He remaiibd here for twenty days, 
during which a fire broke out, and consumed great 
part of the city. He then marched against the other 
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fortified places m tlie district, some of wliicli held out 
a long time, and were with difficulty reduced. At 
length, loaded with spoil and encumbered with cap- 
tives, Mahmoud slowly returned, by Lahore, to 
Ghizni, where the opening of the royal stores and 
hiig^age exhibited to the astonished inhabitants such 
a display of Avealth and treasure as had never before 
been seen. It consisted of 20 millions of dirhems in 
bullion (nearly 450,000/.) with jewels, pearls, and 
otlier precious effects of inestimable value ; also 350 
elepliants and 53,000 captives.* Nor was the private 
spoil of the army less than that which came into the 
royal treasury. Great part of this wealth was em- 
ployed ill the embellishment of the capital. Mosques, 
baths, palaces, bazars, aqueducts Avero constructed ia 
every quarter ; and one superlatively beautiful mosque, 
built of marble and gi*anite, on which the Sultan 
lavished all his magnificence, received or acquiml the 
lofty and impious title of the Celestial Bride. Near 
this mosque, Alahmoud founded a university, endowed 
with sulRcient funds for the maintenance of both pro- 
fessors and students, and furnished Avith a vast col- 
lection of curious hooks in various languages, lie 
transmitted an account of his conquests, in verse, to 
the Khalif of Bagdad, with a variety of costly presents ; 
in return for Avhich, the Commander of the Faithful, 
having made a great festival on the occasion, conferred 
upon the Sultan titles of the highest honour, and 
ordered the poetic gazette of his victories to be pub- 
licly read to the delighted populace. In the year 1021, 
this duteous champion of Islam despatched a con- 

* Such was the multitude of captives, we are told, that, though, 
the value of a slave was set at no more than 10 dirhems (about 
4s. 1d.)t they could find no purchaser even at thpt pricc.-’Paics, 
vol. ii. p. ^0, 
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siderable force to open the road to Mekka, which had 
long been obstructed by Arab banditti, who were 
accustomed to plunder the caravans and to murder 
the pilgrims. Under protection of this escort, a nu- 
merous cafila performed the pilgrimage from Ghizni 
to Mekka, and returned in safety. 

For three years, Mahmoud appears to have found 
sufficient gratification and employment in the display 
of his grandeur and the embellishment of his capital ; 
but he was roused from this repose by intelligence, that 
his vassal, the Rajah of Kanouje, had been attacked 
and slain by a confederacy of the neighbouring chiefs, 
at the head of whom was Nunda, the Rajah of Kalinjur. 
Again he advanced to the Jumna, and crossing that 
river, entered the mountainous region of the Dan- 
delkhand ; but the wary rajah retired before him, and 
Mahmoud was obliged to content himself with laying 
waste the country by fire and sword, and carrying off 
some hundreds of elephants. The next year, he en- 
tered Cashmeer, in order to reduce the strong hold of 
LocOte ; but, finding it impregnable, he wreaked his 
revenge on the city of Lahore, which he sacked, and 
appointed one of his omrahs to the government. The 
year following, he marched through Lahore into Alla- 
habad, and successively invested the cities of Gwalior 
and Kalinjur; but those mountain-fortresses might 
safely defy any force that an Asiatic general could 
employ against them ; * and Mahmoud was, .without 

• Kalinjur la a strong hill-fort in the Banddkhand district of 
Allahabad. Here, in 1^2, Abulfazel states, was a famous idol 
named Kalblhroop, 18 cubits high. Mr. Maurice has confounded 
this place with the Callinf^ of Pliny.~Seo note at p. 140. Mah- 
moud is stated to have employed a year in the unsuccessful attempt 
to reduce Gwalior and Kalinjur, which, from their natural strength, 
have, in modem times, resisted the science and discipline of a 
European army.— See Moo. Tbav. Persia, vol. i. p. 134. . 
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much difficulty, induced to withdraw his troops, and 
to consent to a treaty of pacification, on receiving some 
valuable presents and a number of elephants. On his 
return to Ghizni, he is stated to have mustered all 
his forces ; and he found them, exclusive of his gar- 
risons, to consist] of 55,000 chosen horse, 1,300 ele- 
phants, and 100,000 infantry. 

In the 41Gth year of the Hejira (A.D. 1025), Mah- 
moud once more engaged in a war of extermination 
against the Hindoo idolaters. This expedition (his 
twelfth) had for its object to destroy the famous 
temple of fSomnautli,^ in the Kattiwar district of 
Giijerat. The priests of this establishment had boasted, 
that the sins of the peo]iIe of Delhi and Kanouje had 
led to their being abandoned to the vengeance of the 
IMussuhnans, whereas their god would have blasted 
the whole army of Mahmoud in the twinkling of an 
eye. On the 10th day of Shabun, A.H. 415 (Oct. 1C, 
1024), according to Ferislita, Mahmoud set off from 
Ghizni, attended by 30,000 cavalry; and he arrived at 
Moultan in the middle of the month llamzan (Nov. 
20). From Mooltaun, he appears to have skirted the 
desert to Ajmeer, which ho sacked, and thence to 
have proceeded by Neherwala, the Puttun or ancient 

• Somnaiith means the lord Soma, to whom the Hindoo mytho- 
logisls assigned the province of adjudghig to departed souls, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of transmigration, the bodies appropriated 
for their future habitation. Mr. Maurice supposes Soma, the 
moon, to be the deity intended; but the description seems to iden- 
tify the idol with Yaina or Yamu, the Indian Pluto, one of whose 
names is Sumuvurtec. ** I have heard of some Hindoos,” says 
Mr. Ward, ** who, rejecting the worship of other gods, worship 
only Yumu.” The idol at .Somnauth is stated to have also borne 
the appellation of Ixint, Ferishta adds, that, in the time of an 
eclipse, there used to be forty or fifty thousand worshippers at this 
temple. This renders it probable tliat the worship had some affi- 
nity to the Sabian idolatry. . 

L 3 
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capital of Gujerat, to the object of his zeal or avarice. 
For two days, the Hindoo garrison sustained and re- 
pelled the furious attack of their assailants, who suf- 
fered a severe loss ; and on the third day, a Hindoo 
army arrived to succour the besieged. A battle ensued, 
and the victory seemed doubtful, when two Indian 
princes, Byramdeo and Dabiselima, joined their coun- 
trymen with reinforcements which seemed to make 
the defeat of the Moslems inevitable. Mahmoud per- 
ceived that the exertions of his troops became faint, and 
that a desperate effort could alone save them from 
destruction. Springing from his horse, he prostrated 
himfelf on the ground, and invoked the aid of the 
True God against the infatuated worshippers of the 
idol. Then, taking one of his bravest generals by the 
hand, he invited him to join in a charge which should 
secure to them either victory or the palm of martyr- 
dom. The example of their monarch rekindled the 
enthusiasm of his soldiers ; and before their desperate 
valour, 5000 of the infidels were soon laid prostrate. 
The Hindoos gave way in every direction ; and the 
garrison of Somnauth, who beheld with dismay the 
unexpected issue of the contest, abandoned the place 
they had so courageously defended, and took to their 
boats. The conqueror instantly seized upon his prize. 
On advancing to the temple, he discovered a spacious 
hall, its lofty roof supported by fifty-six pillars, 
covered with plates of gold, and inlaid with precious 
stones. One pendent lamp, reflected from the innu- 
merable jewels, spread a strong and refulgent light 
over the temple, round which were arranged some 
thousands of small images in gold and silver, of vari- 
ous shapes and dimensions. In the centre stood the 
gigantic idol, composed of one immense block of 
marble, partly sunk beneath the flooring of the tern- 
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pie.* Indignant at the eight, >the zealons Moslem, 
with one blow of his mace, struck off his god-ship’s 
nose ; and he gave orders that it should be broken to 
pieces. In vain the priests offered crores of gold to 
redeem their god from further indignities ; Mahmoud 
spurned at the idea of selling an idol, and his iconoclastic 
zeal was amply rewarded by the discovery of an immense 
quantity of precious stones concealed in the inside of 
the image, which sufficiently explained the interested 
offers of the Brahmins. Among the other spoils was 
a chain of gold weighing 40 maunds^ which hung from 
the top of the building, and supported a great bell to 
summon the worshippers. Besides 2000 Brahmins lirho 
officiated as priests, there belonged to the establish- 
ment, 500 dancing-gprls, 300 musicians, and 300 
barbers. The treasure withdrawn from this cele- 
brated sanctuary is computed altogether at 20,000,000 
dinaurs of gold, equal to at least nine millions ster- 
ling. ■]- Of the 'infatuated votaries of the idol, above 
60,000 are supposed to have perished under the swords 
of the Moslem soldiery. 

From Somnauth, Mahmoud proceeded to the strong 
fort of Gundia, distant forty parasangs, on the coast, 
which he took by storm ; and then returned to Neher- 
wala (or Narwalla), the capital of Gujerat. Here, 
according td Ferishta, he was so much delighted with 
the salubrity of the air, the fertility of the soil, and 

* According to Mr. Maurice, the idol was 50 cubits in height* 
47 of which were buried in the ground. Mr. Dow says, five yards* 
two of which were sunk beneath the fioor ; and Major Price agrees 
with him in this rendering of the statement of Ferishta. Three 
guz, or cubits of 22 inches* would give the idol the stature of an 
ordinary man. 

t ** At the lowest computation* of 9s. 2df. to the dinaur, this 
would amount to the sum of 9*166*6667. 13s. 4d.’*— PaicB* voL U. 
p. 200. 
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the pleasantness of the situation, that he proposed to 
make it his capital, conferring the government of 
Ghizni upon his son Mussaood. Ife is stated to have 
been the more strongly inclined to transfer the seat of 
empire to this city, as he meditated fitting out a fleet 
to attempt the conquest of Ceylon and the distant 
country of Pegu. But his chieftains were averse to 
the abandonment of their native kingdom ; and Mah- 
moud, yielding to their counsels, left the country in 
the hands of a Brahmin of royal lineage as his viceroy. 
In his return, having learned that the Rajah of 
Ajmeer, with the fugitive prince of Nelierwala, had 
colfl^cted a great army to intercept him in the desert, 
he took the route of the Indus and Moultan ; but his 
army had nearly fallen victims to the treachery of a 
pretended guide, who proved to be a priest of Som- 
nauth, and by whom they were led astray for three 
days and three nights in a sandy desert which afforded 
neither pasture nor water. At length, with much 
toil and difficulty, Mahmoud led back his troops to 
Ghizni, after an absence of two years and a half. 

His last Indian expedition was undertaken in the 
year 1027, and was directed against the Jauts of 
Moultan, who had annoyed the army in their return 
from Somnauth. The country of this tribe is stated 
to have bordered upon the river • which runs by the 
mountains of Jehud, or Joud ; and in order to subdue 
them, it was necessary to have the command of the 
streams by which their territory was defended. On 
arriving at Moultan, Malimoud ordered 1400 war- 
boats to be immediately equipped, each of which was 
furnished with rostra, or beaks of iron, on the prow 
and on each beam, and manned with twenty archers, 


* The Jclum or Behoot. 
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who were provided also with iire-works of naphtha. 
The Jauts, having intelligence of this formidable 
armament, sent their wives and children, with their 
most valuable effects, to a place of security among the 
islands of the Indus, and prepared with 4000 boats 
(some authorities double the number), strongly armed, 
to receive the attack. A terrible conflict and carnage 
ensued. The boats of the Jauts, on coming in contact 
with the iron beaks of the Ghiznian, the shock of 
which they were unprepared to resist, were pierced 
and sunk, or run down ; others were set on fire, and 
the flames soon spread through the fleet ; numbers 
fell beneath the aiTows of the enemy, and those who 
escaped by swimming, were ultimately put to the 
sword, or, with their families, led into captivity by 
their ruthless conquerors. 

After tliis naval victory, Mahmoud returned in 
triumph to Ghizni. In the same year, he defeated an 
army of Seljookian Turkomans, who had invaded his 
Persian territories. Then marching to Rhey, he took 
possession of that part of Irak Ajem which had be- 
longed to the Dilamee princes, and bestowed the 
government of Rhey and Isfahan upon his son Jlifus* 
saood. Soon after his return to his capital, he was 
seized with an attack of the complaint which proved 
fatal. In this state of health, he paid a visit to Ralkh, 
to arrange some state affairs ; and in the spring of 
1030, once more turned his face to Ghizni, where he 
expired on the 20th of April, in the sixty-third year 
of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign.* 

Mahmoud may/certainly claim to rank very high 
among Mohammedan heroes ; and it is not surprising 

* Price* ii. 280—204. Dowj i. 33—74. Maurice^s Hindostan« 
ill. 239—290. Mod. Trav., Persia* i. 128—137. 
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that his splendid atrocities should he the subject of 
pompous eulogy with Moslem historians. He possessed 
a greater empire than any Mohammedan prince before 
his time in Asia; extending from the Oxus to the 
Indian Ocean, westward to the kingdoms of Georgia 
and Bagdad, and eastward to the Ganges. His court 
was splendid beyond example, and scholars and poets 
from all parts of Asia there met with muniiicGnt en- 
couragement. His treatment of Terdousi, however, 
is cited as a stain upon his generosity. When the 
Persian Homer presented his Shah Namah^ composed 
by the Sultan's command, he obtained no other re- 
ward than a cold applause of his diligence ; and when 
he complained of this neglect in epigrams, he at length 
received as many small pieces of money as there were 
couplets in his volume, namely 60 , 000 .* This paltry 
remuneration, the poet resented as au insult. I^eav- 
ing behind hilK an animated invective, he fled from 
Ghizui, and took refuge under the protection of the 
khalif at Bagdad. Yet, Mahmoud shewed himself on 
other occasions a liberal patron;*!’ and several instances 
are recorded of the power of elegant poetry to attract 
and mollify him. He was himself a poet, and early 
In life, translated into verse a treatise on government 
composed by some Indian Brahmin. Did lie envy 
the genius of the Persian poet ? Or was Perdousi too 
little of the courtier? It matters not. Mahmoud 
was certainly, as Ferishta styles him, a great man,” 
if not “ an excellent prince and we may, perhaps, 

* The poem is said to have been the labour of thirty years ; and 
the author estimated his labours at 60,000 tlinaurti or pieces of 
gold; instead of which he received 00,000 dirhems, being about 
the couplet, and amounting to about 13751. 

t A fixed sum of 400,000 dirhems (about OlGti/.) was annually 
applied to the patronage of learning learned men. 
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admit, with some qualification, the justice of the 
remark, that “ he did many had things from a good 
principle.” Among his “great and princely virtues,” 
says Mr. Maurice, “ predominated a dauntless forti- 
tude, profound political wisdom, and, on some occa- 
sions, inilexihle justice ; hut tliey were all darkened 
by his execrable bigotry and his insatiable avarice,” * 
It is not his bigotry, however, but his cruelty, that is 
to be execrated. His abhirrence of idolatry approached 
to a virtue, and his enthusiasm might sometimes seem 
to border on devotion ; but it was the devotion of a 
moslem, grafted on the savage and phlegmatic cha- 
racter of the Tatar ; devotion without religion, and 
zeal without piety or benevolence. 

Long before his death, Mahmoud had declared his 
favourite son Mahommed heir to the throne of Ghizni, 
the territories of Irak and Tubriztaun being assigned 
to his elder brother. But IMussaood, w^o is styled by 
Ferishta a second Roostum, was not of a temper to 
submit to an arrangement which deprived him of the 
honours of primogeniture ; and the unfortunate Ma- 
hommed, betrayed by his own courtiers, lost his 
throne and his eyes. The first part of tho reign of 
Mussaood -was prosperous ; and the unfortunate 
Hindoos were doomed to suifer from fresh incursions 
of the Ghizuian troops.*]’ In the mean time, the 

• Maurice, ii. 200. 

t In the year l()33-4, he entered India by tho route of Cashmcer« 
and took the fort of Sursutti, where were found a number of 
Mussulman captives. This year was remarkable fur a great 
drought and famine throughout the East, foliowedby a calamitous 
l)cstiience, which is said to have depopulated whole districts in 
llindostan. In a subsequent expedition, Mussaood reduced the 
strong city of Ilassi, in the Sewaulik district of the province of 
Delhi« and the fort of Suuput. lie then proceeded to Lahore, 
where be left his son Mugdood as governor,— DoWf . 1 85— 89« In 
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Seljooks, having passed the Jyhoon, had taken pos- 
session of the territories of Nissa and Abiwerd, and 
were gaining strength in Khorasan. Contrary to the 
representations of his ministers, who urged the expe- 
diency of checking at the outset the usurpations of 
these formidable adventurers, Mussaood had been too ■ 
intent upon extending his Indian conquests, to take 
timely measures for the security of his native domi- 
nions. He was now roused^y intelligence from Kho- 
rasan, that “ his enemies, who were once but ants, 
were become little snakes, and if not soon destroyed, 
might soon grow into serpents.” Hut “ the star of 
the king's fortune,” says Ferishta, “ had now reached 
the house of adversity.” While Mussaood was 
marching to the relief of Balkli, which was threat- 
ened by one party of the enemy, another body pene- 
trated to Ghizni, and committed depredations on the 
capital, though eventually repulsed. In the war 
which ensued, Mussaood displayed great personal 
valour, and the Seljooks suffered repeated defeats ; 
hut at length, at Dindaka, those warlike Tatars 
gained a complete victory, to which the cowardly or 
perfidious desertion of several Ghiznian generals is 
said to have contributed, and the Sultan was com- 
pelled to return with disgrace to his capital. There, 
he discharged his vengeance on some of those chiefs 
and ministers to whose misconduct he ascribed the 
disastrous issue of the >var. Then, despatching his 
son Mududwith a fresh armament to Balkh, he has- 
tened to withdraw, with all his treasure, from (jhizni, 
and to take up his winter-quarters in Hindostan. In 

fL letter which Mussaood wrote from Hindostan to his omrahg at 
Ghizni, ^ boasted of having sacrifleed 50,000 infidels, taken cap- 
tive io,0w, and acquired a booty of a mWonof dinawri.— Mae- 
aicx, iU, 313i 
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crossing the Jclum, however, he incautiously suffered 
liimself to be separated from his baggage and equipage ; 
and a body of tlie imperial slaves availed themselves 
of the opportunity to jjluiider the treasure. The 
troops, on perceiving this, resolved to share in the 
spoil. A general tumult ensued ; and to secure 
themselves against the vengeance of the Sultan, the 
leaders raised the blind Mahommed a second time to 
a precarious throne. Mussaood, ungratefully deserted 
at once by all liis subjects, was conducted a prisoner to 
the fortress of Kurri, where he was shortly after put 
to death by his nephew Ahmed, A.D. 1041, in the 
tenth year of his reign. 

As soon as intelligence of his father’s death was 
conveyed to Alodood, he broke up his camp before 
Balkh, and directed his march to Ghizni, whither 
Alahommed also, with his three sons, hastened from 
the banks of the Indus. The armies of the uncle and 
the nephew met in the desert of Deynur ; and in the 
battle which ensued, victory declared for Alodood. 
The blind king, with two of his sons, and all who had 
been concerned in the murder of Alussaood, were im- 
mediately put to death, Abdurrahim being excepted 
in consideration of the humanity he had shewn to his 
unfortunate uncle. On the field of victory, Alodood 
founded the city of Fatte-abad (city of victory). He 
now entered Ghizni in triumph, and the death of 
Alugdood shortly after, left him undisputed master of 
the Indian provinces. But the long-oppressed inha- 
bitants of that devoted country appear, during the 
reign of this sultan, to have made a successful effort 
to shake off the yoke. The prince of Delhi, in alliance 
with some of the neighbouring rajahs, raisedji power- 
ful army, and recovered Ilossi, Tanassar, and their 

FART II. H 
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dependencies from tlie Ghiznian governors. The fort 
of Nagracoot, after a siege of four months, was also 
obliged to capitulate ; and the idol was formally re- 
instated in his temple with great pomp and festivity. 
Encouraged by the success of the Delhi rajah, the 
Indian chiefs of the Punjaub took the held, and in- 
vaded Lzihore. For seven months, according to 
Ferishta, the Mohammedans maintained themselves 
in this city, defending it street by street; but at 
length, the besieged, issuing forth in a desperate 
sally, defeated the Hindoos in their camp, and put 
them to flight with great slaughter,* 

On the side of Khorasan, the Ghiznian empire was 
continually contracting its limits before the progress 
of the Seljookian power. An army sent against these 
invaders by Modood, in the year 1043, was driven 
back with disgrace and loss by the superior valour and 
good fortune of Alp Arslan. Balkh was repeatedly 
lost and retaken, but eventually remained in posses- 
sion of the enemy; and Candahar appears to have 
been occupied by a horde of Turkomans. Modood at 
length took the fleld in person at the head of an im- 
mense army, intending to march by way of Caubul 
into Seistan, which had been entered by these bold 
invaders ; but he had proceeded no further than the 
«fort of Sankoot, when he was attacked by a fit of the 
cholic, which compelled him to return to Ghizni, 
where he expired in December 1049, after a reign of 
eight years. 

The obscure annals of the Ghiznian dynasty now 
exhibit only a disgusting series of petty contests, revo- 

* All the conquered places, except Nagracoot. were eventually 
vetahen hy the troops of Modood. and the rebellious n^ahs were 
reduced to Bubmission.—'D’UaRiiELOT in Maujucb. ill. 
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lutions, and massacres. The infant son of Modood 
was deposed, a few days after his nominal accessidi^ 
in favour of his uncle Ally; who abandoned the 
throne, only two years after, to Abdul Rashid, the 
son of Sultan Mahmood. His power was of brief 
duration. Toghrel Haujeb, the Turkish general of 
Sultan Modood, wlio liad been entrusted by that 
monarch with the government of Seistan, throwing 
ofl* his allegiance to the family of his master, marched 
to Ghizni, of which he soon gained possession, and 
the sultan, with nine of the blood royal, fell into his 
hands. They were immediately put to death, and the 
usurper, having forcibly espoused the sister of Modood, 
assumed the royal authority. At the end of forty 
days, he was assassinated by some of the principal 
ameers of Ghizni, who raised to the throne Furruk- 
zaud, a son of Sultan Mussaood. During his reign, 
which lasted six years, the Seljookian Turkomans 
were twice defeated with great slaughter, by his 
general, Noushtekein. In a third battle, the better 
fortune of the renowned Alp Arslan prevailed ; and 
an amicable exchange of prisoners was followed by a 
truce of hostilities. Sultan Ibraliim, who succeeded 
his brother in the year 1058, concluded a peace with 
the Turkish sovereign of Persia, whose power now 
extended from the Arabian desert to the banks of the 
Oxiis ; and a still closer alliance was formed with the 
house of Seljook by his son and successor, Mussaood 
III., who married the daughter of Malek Shah. 

To return to the affairs of India. In the reign of 
Sultan Ibrahim, two successful expeditions were con- 
ducted into the Gangctic countries. The second, 
which the zealous monarch commanded in person, was 
undertaken in the year 1079 ; and so illustrious were 
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conquests, that they procured him the surnames of 
jM Modhajfer and Al Mamoor^ the conqueror and the 
triumphant. ^ et, the only details given, relate to the 
taking of the forts of Ajodin and Rtipal, and of a city 
not far from the latter place, situated in a valley 
encircled with almost impassable mountains, the inha- 
bitants of which were a distinct and independent 
tribe, whose original seat was Khorasan. The 
Ohiznian army suffered greatly in the march, being 
overtaken by the rains ; and for three months they 
remained idle before the town. After a siege of some 
weeks, it was at length taken by assault, and accord- 
ing to the usual exaggeration of the Aloslem historians, 
a hundred thousand prisoners were led captive to 
Ghizni. Ibrahim is panegyrized as a very charitable, 
just, and religious prince, a patron of learning, and 
an accomplished scribe.* He was the father of thirty- 
six sons and forty daughters, and after having reigned 
in tranquillity and happiness forty years, he died in 
the year 1088 , and left an undisputed throne to his 
son, Mussaood HI. To this sultan is attributed a 
character not less estimable for justice and benevo- 
lence towards his subjects; and his alliance to the 
sister of the reigning Shah of Persia, secured him a 
peaceful reign of sixteen years. His lieutenant, Hau- 
jeb Togha-tekein (Tigha Tiggi), led a body of troops 
*from Lahore across the Ganges, and carried his in- 
roads further than any former Moslem general, Sultan 
Mahmood excepted; renewing the scenes of pillage 
and desolation extended through the country by that 
remorseless conqueror, but without making, so far as 
appears, any permanent conquests. After plundering 

* Two copies of the Koran, written with the Sultan's ownhandj 
were sent as presents to the Khalif* 
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many cities and temples of their wealth, 'the Ghizniah 
general returned in triumph to liahc^e; Which new 
came to be considered as the second capital of the 
empire. 

On the death of Shah Alussaood, in the year 1114, 
Arslan Shah (Arsilla) mounted the throne of his 
father, liaving imlirued his hands in the blood of the 
rightful heir, Sheirzaud, and imprisoned all his other 
brothers whom he could lay hands on. One of these, 
however, Behram Shah, escaped to the court of his 
uncle, Sultan Sanjur, who then held the government 
of Khorasan. By his powerful aid, the fugitive prince 
was thrice seated upon the throne of his father, Arslan 
being as often defeated and expelled ; and the third 
time, he was taken and put to death. During his 
turbulent and interrupted reign, Ghizni was partly 
consumed by lightning. Behram is said to have been 
a just and generous prince, the liberal patron of learn- 
ing. Under his auspices, the Kaleila Doomna (the 
Fables of Beidpai) was first translated into Persian.* 
In the days of his prosperity, this Sultan twice visited 
India ; the first time to reduce to obedience Mahom- 
med Bahlim, who held the viceroyalty of Lahore on 
behalf of Arslan Shall, and who resisted the au- 
thority of Behram, but was defeated, and, after a 
short imprisonment, again entrusted with the lieute-, 
nancy. On the monarch’s return to Ghizni, Bahlim 
proceeded to erect the fortress of Nagoor, in the moun- 

* A translation from the original Sanscrit Into Pehlivi, had been 
executed by the enlightened minister of Noorsherwan; and from 
the Pehlivi, it had been rendered into Arabic in the reign of 
Haroun-al-Rashid. The latter is supposed to have been the ver- 
sion used in the Persian translation executed by order of Behram 
Shah. And this again was rendered into more familiar and mo- 
dem Persian in the reign of Sultan HosseinMiiza.— ]PaiCB« vol. 

P*307. .. 
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tainoiia district of Sewdlik, where, as in an impreg;* 
n^ble asylum; he secured his family and most valuable 
eiFects. Then, raising a numerous force of Arabs, 
Persians, Khiljian Turks, and Afghans, he began to 
aggrandize himself by depredations in the territories 
of the neighbouring rajahs ; and becoming elated with 
his successes, he aspired at length to independent 
sovereignty. This revolt occasioned the second expe- 
dition of Behram Shah. The armies met near Moul- 
tan, and after an obstinate contest, Bahlim^ with his 
ten sons, was put to flight. In their precipitate 
retreat, they plunged into a deep quagmire, and 
were all, together with their horses, entirely swal- 
lowed up. 

On his return to Ohizni, Behram Shah caused to 
be publicly executed, Mahommed, prince of Ghour, 
son-in-law of the rebel Bahlim. This arbitrary action 
led to the ruin of the family of Ohizni. The brother 
of the murdered prince, Seyf-ul-deen Soiiri, imme- 
diately marched at the head of a considerable force to 
Ohizni, which Behram evacuated at his approach, 
taking refuge in the fort of Kirma, in the mountains. 
Seyf-ul-deen entered Ohizni without resistance, and 
relying on the tractable temper of the citizens, ven- 
tured to send back his brother Allah-ul-deen and the 
greater part of his army. No sooner, however, had 
winter set in, and the communication through the 
mountains of Ohour become suspended by the snow, 
than Behram Shah, with whom some of the citizens 
had opened a secret correspondence, suddenly appeared 
before Ohizni at the head of a considerable force. 
Seyf-ul-deen, betrayed by his treacherous counsellors, 
ventured forth to meet him, when he was surrounded 
by the conspirators and delivered up to his mortal 
enemy. The treatment which the unhappy captive 
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met with, appears to have been as undeserved as it was 
inhuman. Mounted upon a sorry bpllpck, his fa 9 e 
blackened, and turned towards the animal's tail, he 
was paraded through the streets of (Ihizni amid the 
insults of the mob, and was then put to death with 
every circumstance of indignity and torture, his head 
being sent to Sultan Sanjur. 

Dreadful was the retribution which this deed ♦of 
wanton cruelty drew down upon the Ghiznians. 
Allah-ul-deen, burning with rage and indignation at 
the horrible treatment inflicted upon his brother, 
advanced with all the forces he could raise, towards 
the city. Behram Shah went forth to meet him with 
a far more numerous army, supported by elephants ; 
ho was, nevertheless, defeated, and saved himself only 
by a precipitate flight. He did not, however, survive 
his overthrow, but died, it is supposed of grief and 
vexation, either at Ghiziii or on his way to Lahore, 
immediately after the battle, A.D. 1152, having reigned 
over Ghizni and Lahore flve-and-thirty years. He 
was succeeded by his son, Khosrou, who immediately 
withdrew, with all his court, beyond the Indus, 
abandoning the kingdom of Ghizni to his enemies. 

The Ghourian prince now entered without oppo- 
sition the forsaken and devoted city, which was given 
up to the accumulated horrors of rapine, slaughter, 
and conflagration. For seven days, the work of ven- 
geance was carried on, during which every structure 
of this once noble city that had belonged to the hated 
race of Sebektegeiu, was burned or razed to the ground. 
When the barbarous conqueror at length withdrew 
towards his native country, he carried captive a num- 
ber of the seyuds or chief citizens to Ferouzkoh, each 
having a bag of clay suspended to his neck, which, 
with an oriental refinement of cruelty, was afterwards 
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mixed with the blood of the bearer, and used as mortar, 
t(( construct the towers of a castle at that place. 

Ghizni, thus ruined, was subsequently taken pos- 
session of by the Turkoman tribe of Ghuz, who, about 
this time, overran the whole of Khorasan, and took 
prisoner Sultan Sanjur.'* They held it for two (some 
authorities say ten) years, when it was wrested from 
th^m by the Ghourians. During this interval, the son 
of Behram Shah terminated at Lahore, an inglorious 
but undisturbed reign of seven years over the Indian 
provinces of the now contracted empire. The throne 
of liahore was, on his death, ascended by his sou 
Khosrou IT., the last of his race. In his reign, the 
Ghourian general,havingprevioiisly reduced Peishawer, 
Afghanistan, Moultan, and Sind, appeared under the 
walls of Lahore. The strength of that city baffled 
his attempt to take it by attack ; and he was twice 
induced to raise the siege, accepting a tribute and 
hostages from Khosrou as the price of this respite. In 
his third expedition, A.D. 1180, the invader, proceed- 
ing by a circuitous route, took the city by surprise ; 
and the honours of the house of Sebektegein were 
finally transferred, withdUt a blow, to the princes of 
Ghour, after that dynasty had subsisted two hundred 
and eleven years. The unfortunate Khosrou was, with 
all his family, shortly after put to death. 

Mahommed Gliouri, the conqueror of Lahore, acted 
in these transaction! as the general and lieutenant of 
his elder brother, Yeas-ul-deen, who held the nominal 
sovereignty of the Ghourian dominions. He did not 
long remain at liahore, but, confiding the government 
of that city to the viceroy of Moultan, returned to 

* See Mod. Trav., Persia, vol. 1. p. 147> Mr. Maurice calls 
this tribe Gazan Turks; Mi^or Price, thp Ghozzians; Dow, t|ie 
Turks of Uhiza, 
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Ohizni, which appears to have regained the honours of 
a capital. Thence, in the year 1191, he proceeded to 
invade Ajmeer ; but, on the banks of the/Sursutty 
(Saraswati), he encountered a powerful Hindoo 
army, headed by the confederate rajahs of Ajmeer and 
Dellii, from whom he sustained a complete overthrow. 
The enemy pursued the routed Moslems forty miles, 
and Mahommed escaped, with the wreck of his army, 
to Ghour. In a few months, however, he was in a 
condition to invade India a second time, at the head of 
a hundred thousand cavalry, Turks, Persians, and 
Afghans. He was met by the confederates with an 
army three times as numerous ; but his superior ma- 
nmuvring obtained him this time a complete victory. 
The king of Delhi was, with many other princes, 
slain in the field, and the rajah of Ajmeer was taken 
and put to death. The forts of Sursutty, Samana, 
Koram, and llassi, surrendered to the conqueror ; and 
Ajmeer was taken by storm, all the inhabitants being 
barbarously massacred or led into captivity. Delhi 
saved itself for the time by a prompt submission and 
large tribute. 

Mahommed returnetl to Ghizui, laden with immense 
spoil, leaving his favourite mamlouk general, Kuttub, 
in the town of Koram, with a considerable detachment, 
as his viceroy.* By this fortunate slave, the city of 
Delhi was taken shortly after (A.D. 1193), and made 
the seat of liis viceroyalty. In the following year, he 
crossed the Jumna, took by assault the fort of Kole, 
and thence advanced to join his forces to those of 

* No such place as Koram is mentioned in the Gazetteer, and its 
situation is doubtful, as is that of some of the other forts men- 
tioned by Ferishta. In Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbery, Mahommed, who 
is styled Sidtan Moozeddeen, is said tQ have l^ft his viceroy* Mul« 
lick Hotebeddeen* at Gehrom. 

U5 
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Mahommed, who vwi marching upon Kanoujc." The 
]ffaha-rajah of Kanouje and Benares, who opposed 
them, was .totally defeated ; and the fort of Hassi, in 
which he had laid up his treasure, fell into the hands 
of the invaders. Mahommed then entered the city of 
Benares, where he demolished the idols of a thousand 
temples, and loaded four thousand camels with his 
spoil. Having confirmed Kuttub in the viceroyalty of 
India, he returned to Ghizni. 

In the Ayeen Akbery, a different and highly ro- 
mantic account is given of the circumstances which 
led to the Ghiznian conquests, and the foundation of the 
Mohammedan kingdom of Delhi. The reigning mo- 
narch at the time of the invasion, is stated to have been 
Kajah Pithowra, of the race of Chowhan. In the Hin- 
doo histories, it is asserted, that this Rajah had gained 
over the Ohourian Sultan, Mooz-ud-dcen-Sam, seven 
pitched battles ; but, in the eighth, fought near Tannas- 
sar, in A.H. 588 (A.D. 1101), with Sultan Shahab-ud- 
deen,he lost his kingdom and his liberty, and eventually 
his life. His overthrow is attributed to the following 
circumstances. The Maha-rajah or emperor of India 
at that time, was Jychund (Jya Chandra) Rathore, 
whose capital was Kanouje. All the other rajahs 
paid him homage, and he was of so tolerant a dispo- 
sition, that many natives of Persia and Tatary were 
engaged in his service.** He at length resolved to 
perform the raj~»oo^yug^ the great sacrifice which 
should seal his supremacy ; * and all the rajahs of the 
siiyroanding country repaired to his court, to assist at 
the ceremonial, except Rajah Pithowra, who consi- 
dered himself as having a superior claim to the honours 

* See p. 114. The war between Yudhishthir, sovereign of Delhi, 
and Jara Sandha, king of Magadba. Reema to have had a similar 
origin. 
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of the supremacy. “ Jychund was preparing to lead 
an army against him ; but the courtiers represented, 
that such an undertaking would require a long time 
for execution, while the hour appointed for the sacri- 
fice was near at hand. Their remonstrances pre- 
vailed with Jychiind ; and in order to make the festi- 
val as little incomplete as possible by the absence of 
Pithowra, they made an effigy of him in gold, and 
gave it the office of porter at the gate.* Pithowra, 
enraged at this affront, went to the sacrifice in dis- 
guise, accompanied by five hundred men of great 
valour ; and, after having committed great slaughter, 
seized the golden effigy, and returned with speed. 
The daughter of Jychund, who was to have been 
married to another rajah, upon hearing the relation 
of Pithowra*8 intrepid valour, became enamoured of 
him, and refused her consent to the marriage. Jy- 
chund, enraged at her conduct, expelled her from his 
haram, and confined her in a separate palace. AVhen 
Pithowra received intelligence of this, he was almost 
distracted with love and rage, and determined to set 
her at liberty. For this purpose he engaged Chanda, 
a musician, to go to the court of Jychund, to sing his 
celebrations ; and Pithowra, with a few chosen men, 
accompanied him as his attendants. By this strata- 
gem, Pithowra contrived to carry on a correspondence 
with the princess, who was easily induced to make her 
escape with him.” Pithowra succeeded in carrying her 
off in safety to Delhi, though not, it seems, without a 
combat which deprived him of some of his bravest 
warriors. To revenge himself for this insult, J ychund 
is stated to have invited the assistance of their com- 

* In this ceremony, every part of the service, down to the most 
menial, must he performed by rajahs. 
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mon enemy, the monarch of Ohuzneen (Ghizni,) Sha* 
hab-ud-deen, who accordingly entered Avith a powerful 
army the dominions of Pithowra, Avhile that monardi 
was giving himself up to love and indolence, his atten- 
tion wholly engrossed with his beautiful bride. He Avas 
roused at length by the approach of the enemy ; but 
his bravest heroes had been slain in the previous affray, 
and Jychund, aa'Iio had been his ally, Avas noAv iii 
league Avith the foe. In the battle Avdiich ensued in 
the plains of Tanassar, victory deserted him, and, 
according to the Hindoo accounts, he Avas taken pri- 
soner, Avhile the Persian historians assert that he Avas 
slain. The same year that the Sultan returned by 
way of the northern mountains to Ghizni, his viceroy, 
Kotebeddeen (Cuttub-ul-deen), possessed himself of 
Delhi and many of its dependencies. Very shortly 
afterwards, in conjunction with the Sultan, he over- 
.thrcAV Jychund (or Jya Chandra) himself, and thus 
made himself master of the richest provinces in llin- 
dostan.* 

The disturbed state of Khorasan left the Ghiznian 
monarch little leisure, after this, to reneAv his inroads 
into India. He Avas engiiged in an ex{>edition against 
Toos, Avhen the death of his brother, Yeas- (or Ghias-) 
ul-deen, recalled him to assume the honours of royalty. 
These, he did not long enjoy. Being shortly after in- 
volved in hostilities Avith the monarchs of Khaurizm and 
Samarcand, he Avas defeated, and, as the natural conse- 
quence, deserted by his soldiers, his OAvn slave shutting 
against him the gates of Ghizni. He retrieved his 
affairs, however, with the aid of Kuttub, and returned 
from India to Ghizni, where he concluded a peace with 

• Gladwin’s Aycen Akbery, a»o1. il. pp. 106—109. In Brewster's 
Knq^., art. India, a somewhat different account of these transac- 
tions is given, but the authority is not mentioned, 
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the Tatar sovereign of Khaurizm. He was on his return 
from a successful inroad against the refractory moun- 
taineers of Kohjood, when, at a place caPed Deybek 
(Del)eik or Rimeik), on the banks of the Nilab, he was 
assassinated by some Gickers, March 13, 1206 ; and 
his death may be said to have put an end to the empire 
of Gliixni.* His nephew, Mahmoud, indeed, succeeded 
to some portion of his ancestral dominions ; and subse- 
quently to his assassination in 1210, two other princes 
of this race made a feeble effort to sustain the grandeur 
of their house ; but both the Ghourian and the Khau- 
rizmian sultanrics, together with the various petty 
dynasties of Persia, fell before the all-conquering 
armies of Chenghiz Khan. 

Kuttub-ul-deen (the Cothbeddin Ibek of D*Herbelot) 
continued, during the life of his master, to acknow- 
ledge himself his viceroy or tributary. In the mean- 
time, he extended his dominions in Gujerat and 
Ajmeer. On the assassination of JHahommed, he 
assumed the ensigns of royalty as monarch of Lahore 


• The preceding account of the career of Mahommed Ghoury, 
is given on the authority of Maurice and Dow, who have followed 
Ferishta. In Major Price’s narrative, however, taken from the 
Kholawiset-iil-Akbart both names and events appear with consider- 
able variation. There seem to have been, in fact, several 

Muhommeds of the Ghoorian dynasty. The first succeeded his 
father Allali-ud-decn, and was slain, at the expiration of little 
more than a year, in a conflict with the Turkomans. To him suc- 
ceeded his cousin, Sultan AbOl-Futtah Gheyauth-ud-deen Mahom- 
med, the Yeas-iil-Dein of Dow, whose Mahommed Ghoory is there 
styled Sultan Shahaub-ud-dein. This was the conqueror of 
Delhi. ** He was preparing for an exitedition of three years into 
Turkestaun, when some hostile indications among the natives of 
KohjOd, between the Indus and the Dehaut, drew his attention to 
that quarter; and; he was on his return from a successful inroad 
against those refractory mountaineers, when he was assassinated at 
a place called Deybek, by one of the Fe^i/an, or zealots of 
Aimowut ( Allahamout).”p-PBic£, ii. 455. ^ 
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and Ohizni. The latter kingdom, however, he even- 
tually abandoned to Ildecuz (or Eldoze),* another 
favourite sli^ve of the Sultanas, who had made himself 
master of the dty. 

On the death of Kiittub, occasioned by a fall from his 
horse in theyear 1210, his son, Aram Shah, mounted the 
throne of Delhi and Lahore ; but in the same year, he 
was compelled to resign the sovereignty to Altumsh, 
the adopted son of Kuttub, and who had married his 
daughter. In the hands of this more able chief, the 
empire, which had fallen to pieces on the death of 
Kuttub, was again united ; the governors, who had 
availed themselves of that event to seize on different 
portions of the conquered territory, being successively 
defeated. Among these was Eldoze, who, on being 
driven out of Ghizni by the Sultan of Khaurizm, had 
endeavoured to indemnify himself by seizing on the 
dty and territory of Tanassar, whence he advanced 
towards Delhi ; but he was defeated and taken prisoner, 
and died in the fortress of Budayoon. Having estab- 
lished his autliority, Altumsh found himself at liberty 
to prosecute his schemea of conquest. The principa- 
lities of Bahar and Bengal, which appear to have been 
already in the hands of Mohammedan governors, 
were reduced to subjection, the currency being struck 
in the name of the monarch of Delhi. The provinces 
on the Indus were next brought into subjection ; and 
this was followed by the conquest of the Sewaulik 
country. In the year 1233, Altumsh entered Malwah, 
and took the dty of Oojein, where he destroyed the 
magnificent temple of MahaKali, carrying off the idol, 
as well as the image of King Vicramaditya its founder, 
whidi he ordered to be carried to Delhi, and broken at 

* The.Tagedin-lldiz or Ts|e-i]d-d«a of D’Habdot and OunCf 
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the door of the great mosque.* After this, he engaged 
in an expedition to Moultan, which was in a disturbed 
state ; but, falling sick on his march, he returned to 
Delhi, and expired there, A.D. 1235, after a signally 
prosperous reign of twenty-five years. 

It was in the thirteenth year of the reign of this 
able monarch (according to Ferishta), that Chenghiz 
Khan overthrew the Khaurizmian empire ; and pursu- 
ing his career of conquest, during the succeeding twelve 
years, that savage destroyer of the human race changed 
the face of Asia, extending his sway fixmi the sea of 
China to Syria, and from the Arctic circle to the 
Indus. *)* Intent upon the subjugation of China, he 
suffered India to escape an invasion which, in all 
probability, would have forced it to share the same 
fate with the rest of Asia. 

Altumsh was succeeded by his son Ferose Shah, an 
effeminate and dissipated prince, who, having made 
himself alike odious and contemptible to his subjects, 
was, at the end of less than seven months, deposed 
and imprisoned ; and his masculine sister, Mallekeh 
Doran, Sultana Rizia, was then raised to the throne. 
This able woman had been, on one occasion, appointed 
regent by Altumsh himself, during his temporary 

* See p. 138. Ferishta tells us, that this temple was formed 
upon the same plan as that at Somnauth ; that it had been building 
for three hundred years, and was surrounded with a wall one hun- 
dred cubits high. 

t Chenghiz Khan died in 1226. Altumsh was, therefore, during 
part of his reign, contemporary with Hulaloo Khan, who died at 
Maragha, in 1264. At the time of this irruption of the Moguls, 
Louis VIII. of France was employed in exterminating the Albi- 
genses ; (he died the same year as Chenghiz Khan ;) Henry 111. had 
begun his reign in England ; Frederick 11. was Emperor of Gcp* 
many; and the son of Saladin was master of Egypt. 
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absence from the seat of government ;* and on her 
accession, she justified the choice of the omrahs by 
assuming the imperial robes, and giving public audi- 
ence every day from the throne, revising and enforcing 
the laws of her father. Her reign was prosperous, 
and she appears to have conducted the administration 
of government with singular ability, till, unfortu- 
nately, the nobles took disgust at the promotion of an 
Abassinian slave to the head of the army. The first 
demonstrations of discontent were suppressed, but a 
general revolt , took place shortly after ; and Behram 
Shah, her brother, was set up by the Turkish omrahs 
in her stead. The Sultana, after maintaining for 
some time the struggle for the throne, was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and put to death, after a reign of three 
years and a half. 

Behram Shah, though nominally emperor, found 
himself a mere puppet in the hands of the chief of the 
omrahs and the vizier, by whom, at the end of t\vo 
years, he was dethroned and murdered. During his 
brief reign, the Moguls advanced, from Ghizni to 
Lahore, and plundered that city ; and in the troubled 
reigns of his successors, they repeatedly made predatory 
incursions into the Funjaub with various success. 
Turmeshirin Khan is reported by Sheref-ed-deen, to 
have carried his arms into the Doab, and to have 
penetrated even to the confines of Delhi. 

On the fall and death of Behram Shah, Massaood, 

• When asked by the omrahSi why he appointed his daughter 
to such an office* in preference to so many of his sons* he replied* 
that he saw his sons gave themselves up to wine* women* gaming, 
and the worship of the wind (flattery) ; and that Rizla* though a 
woman* had a man’s head and heart* and was better than twenty 
such SODS.”— Dow* i. 161* 
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a son of Ferose Shah, was raised from a prison to a pre- 
cai'ious throne ; but his despicable character soon led 
to his bcinf^ stripped of the robes of royalty, and his 
uncle, Mahmood, was, in 1244, made king in his 
stead, under the title of Nassir-ul-decn. He appears 
to have been a man of great energy, enterprise, and 
prudence, as well as of considerable literary attain- 
ments. During the time of his imprisonment, he 
supported himself by writing, despising the emperor’s 
allowance ; and often said, that he who could not 
work for his bread, did not deserve to eat. After he 
had ascended the throne, he continued the same frugal 
and laborious habits, supplying his private wants by 
the use of his pen. His talde was that of a hermit, 
rather than of a king ; and contrary, Ferishta remarks, 
to the custom of all princes, he had but one wife, and 
kept no concubines. He was the patron of learning, 
the protector of the people, and the friend of the poor.’^ 
lie was moreover successful in all his wars, and asto- 
nished his subjects by the moderation and clemency 
with which he pursued his conquests. .He behaved 
with the most severity to the Giekers of Mount Jood. 
Their countiy being reduced, the emperor avenged 
himself upon those tufbuleut mountaineers for their 
continual incursions, and for guiding the Moguls 
through their country into llindostan, by carrying into 
captivity some thousands of both sexes. Towards his 
own subjects, he behaved with rare magnanimity for 
an oriental sovereign; repeatedly pardoning, upon 
submission, those who had swerved from their allegi- 
ance. Towards the close of his reign, he was honoured 
with an embassy from Hulakoo Khan, the grandson 
of Chenghiz Khan, and sovereign of Persia. Baleen, 
his vizier, went out to meet the ambassador, attended, 
we are told, by 50,000 foreign horse in the imperial 
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nervice, 2000 chain-elephants of war, and 3000 car« 
riages of fire-works. He drew up in order of battle, 
formed in columns of twenty deep, with the artillery 
and cavalry properly disposed. Having then exhibited 
some feats of horsemanship in mock battles, and fully 
displayed his pomp to the ambassador, he conducted 
him to the city and royal palace. There the court was 
very splendid, every thing being set out in the most 
gorgeous and magnificent manner. All the omrahs, 
officers of state, judges, priests, and great men of the 
city were present, besides five princes of Persian Irak, 
Khorasan, and Maver-ul-nahr, with their retinues, 
who had taken protection at Delhi from the arms of 
Ghenghiz Khan. Many Indian princes also, subject 
to the empire, stood next to the throne.*’* This was 
the last occorrence of importance in this reign. Shortly 
after, the emperor fell sick, and after lingering for 
some months, expired In the year 126(1, much regretted 
by his subjects. 

Mahmoud left no sons, and his able vizier Baleen, 
who was related to the emperor Altumsh, ascended 
the throne, with the unanimous concurrence of the 
nobles.-)' Ferishta states, that, in the reign of Altumsh, 
forty of his Turkish slaves who'were high in favour, 
entered into a solemn mutual engagement to support 
one another, and, upon their master’s death, to 
divide the empire among themselves. Baleen was one 
of this number, and, as several of his confederates had 

Dow, i. 178. 

t Like Altumsh himself, he was by origin a Turk of Chitta, who 
had been sold into slavery. Altumsh made him his Grand Fal- 
coner ; in the reign of Mussaood, he was made ** lord of requests,** 
and in that of Mahmood, he was raised to the vizareet, which high 
ofAoe he exercised towards the last in such a manner as to leave 
the soveidgn the mere title of royalty. 
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raised themselres to g^reat power, his first step after 
his accession was, to rid himself of all who survived of 
these dangerous rivals, either by sword or by poison, 
including his own brave nephew Sheer. This act of 
dreadful policy, he followed up by a vigorous reform of 
the government, expelling from his court all gamblers, 
parasites, usurers, and licentious persons ; and he 
became, so famous for his wise and just government and 
for his generosity, that his alliance was courted by the 
sovereigns of Persia and Tatary, and his capital was 
the refuge of the fugitive princes who had been de- 
spoiled of their territories by the Moguls. Upwards^of 
twenty of these unfortunate ex-sovereigns, we are told, 
repaired to the court of Delhi, from Turkestaun, Maver- 
ul-nahr, Khorasan, Irak Ajem, Azerbijan, Fars, Room 
(Asia Minor), and Syria. They had a princely allow- 
ance and palaces assigned them ; and upon public 
occasions, took their stations, according to their dig- 
nity, to the right and left of the throne ; all standing, 
except two princes of the house of Abbas, who were 
permitted to sit on either side of the musnud. In the 
retinue of these princes were many of the persons 
most renowned in the East for learning and genius ; so 
that the court of Delhi came to be redconed the most 
polite and magnificent in the world. All the philoso- 
phers, poets, and divines, assembled every night at the 
house of Prince Sheheid, the heir apparent ; while at 
that of Prince Kera, the Emperor's second son, who 
was given to pleasure and levity, were convened a 
number of musicians, dancers, buffoons, and story- 
tellers. The Emperor himself, having a great passion 
for magnificence, set his omrahs the example of great 
pomp and display in his palaces and equipages. His 
state elephants were caparisoned in purple and gold. 
His horse-guards, consisting of a thousan4 noble 
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Tatars in splendid armour, were mounted upon tlie 
finest Persian steeds, with bridles of silver and saddles 
richly embroidered. Five hundred attendants in rich 
livery with drawn swords, ran before to proclaim the 
xnonai'ch’s approach, and to clear the way. That his 
army might be kept in constant exercise, he lad them 
out twice every week to hunt for forty or fifty miles 
round the city, and he eslablished laws for the preser- 
vation of the game. The festivals of Norooz and Ide, 
as also the anniversary of his own birth, were held 
with wonderful pomp and splendour. He was, never- 
theless, a great enemy to debauchery and licentious- 
ness, and prohibited the drinking of wine under the 
severest penalties. 

Unlike most of his predecessors, this monarch was 
less solicitous to extend his dominions, than to 
strengthen his empire. When advised by his council 
to undertake an expedition to reduce the kingdoms of 
Gujerat and Malwah, which had been annexed to the 
empire by Kuttub-ul-deen, .but had subsequently 
shaken off the yoke, Baleen would by no means con- 
sent; giving as his reason, that the Moguls were 
become so powerful in the north, that he thought it 
much wiser to secure his possessions against those 
invaders, than to weaken himself, and to leave his 
country unguarded, by engaging in foreign wars. The 
military transactions of this reign, therefore, were con- 
fined to measures of police and defence, and the sup- 
pression of rebellion. On some occasions, the inha- 
bitants of the disturbed districts were punished by 
extermination. A certain tribe of banditti called 
Mewats^ who had possessed themselves of an extensive 
wilderness, about eighty miles S. £. of the capital, 
towards the hills, had, during the preceding reigns, 
carried their predatory incursions to the very gates of 
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Delhi. In an expedition sent against these marauders 
by Baleen, above 100,000 are stated to have been put 
to the sword ; and the woods being cleared away for a 
circuit of a hundred miles, a line of forts was erected 
along the foot of the mountains, to protect the settlers 
on the cleared lands. An insurrection in Budayoon 
and Kuttorc, suppressed by the monarch in person, 
was punished with an indiscriminate massacre of seve- 
ral thousands of the unfortunate inhabitants. The 
army were engaged for two years in reducing to obe- 
dience the wild inhabitants of the .Jood mountains. 
About the year 12(12, a more formidable rebellion 
broke out. Toghrul, who had been entrusted with 
the government of Bengj J, was emboldened, by a report 
of the emperor's death, to assume the red umbrella 
and the other insignia of independent royalty; and 
when he found that Baleen was still living, he refused 
to obey his mandate and return to his allegiance. 
Two imperial armies sent against him, were succes- 
sively defeated ; and Baleen found himself at length 
compelled to take the field in person. Crossing the 
Ganges, without waiting for the dry season, he pro- 
ceeded to Bengal by forced marches, while Toghrul, 
having tidings of his approach, retired with all his 
treasure into Orissa, where he had been pushing his 
conquests.* He was fallen in with, however, by an 

r * He is stated to have led an army against some Indian princes 
in the neighbourhood of Jagenagur, a town near Cuttak. and, 
having defeated them, to have carried off some hundreds of ele- 
phants and much wealth, out of which he made no acknowledge- 
ment to the emperor. Jagepoor or Jehazpoor is probably the town 
referred to. This principality was first invaded by the Moham- 
medans in 1243, when Toghan Khan, governor of Bengal, was not 
only defeated by the native rajah, but was pursued to Gour, his 
metropolis. The Mohammedans were defeated a second time by 
the Rf^ah of Jagepoor in 1253r-‘lUMXLTor(*s Ckusetteer, 
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advanced detachment of the imperial forces, who Were 
scouring the country in search of the fugitives ; and 
was surprised in his tent by one of Baleen’s officers, 
who, at the head of only forty men, succeeded in pene- 
trating, undiscovered, to the centre of the enemy’s 
encampment. The greatest confusion and a general 
panic ensued ; and Toghrul was shot with an arrow 
in crossing a river. His whole family and principal 
adherents were put to death, and Baleen was withheld 
from impaling all the prisoners taken in this expedi- 
tion, on his return to Delhi, only by the united inter- 
cessions of the mufties, kadies, and learned men, who 
approached the throne in a body. Baleen was absent 
on this expedition three years. He left his son, Rera, 
viceroy of Bengal, bestowing upon him all the ensigns 
of royalty ; and on the death of his eldest son, the 
accomplished Mahommed, he sent for him to Delhi, 
appointing him his successor. Kera, however, appears 
to have preferred the peaceful possession of his king- 
dom to the reversion of a precarious empire ; and he 
declined to remain at his father’s court, much to the 
displeasure and grief of the now aged monarch, who 
expired not long after, in the year 1288, after a reign 
of twenty-two years. 

The grandson of Baleen, Moaz-ul-deen Kai-Kobad, 
was now raised to the throne ; a weak and dissolute 
prince, who suifered himself to be entirely niled by 
an artful vizier. His father, the King of Bengal, 
made an effort to reclaim him by his advice, and by 
cautioning him against the arts of his minister ; but 
he too late resolved to attempt to retrace his steps. 
Being seized with a paralytic stroke, he was dethroned, 
and afterwards murdered, having reigned little more 
than three years. His infant son, after being made a 
pageant king for a short time, shared his father’s fate ; 
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and the throne was usurped by Ferose, an Afghaun 
of the Ghilligi or Khulji tribe, under the title of Jellal- 
ul-deen. 

This monarch was seventy years of age when he 
mounted the musnvd. From his love of plainness, he 
changed the royal umbrella from red to white. Hav- 
ing no great confidence in the loyalty of the citizens 
of Delhi, he fixed his residence at Kilogurry, which 
hestrengthened with works and adorned with gardens; 
and the omrahs, following the emperor’s example, 
built palaces around, so that Kilogurry became known 
as the new city. The wisdom, justice, and lenity of 
Ferose, gradually procured him the estimation of all 
his subjects, except the omrahs of his tribe, to whom 
his conduct, in pardoning some rebel diiefs, gave great 
umbrage. I am now an old man,” said the emperor, 
on being urged to take vengeance on the traitors, and 
wish to go down to the grave without shedding blood.” 
As the consequence, however, of his humane, but 
feeble policy, insurrections were multiplied, gangs of 
robbers infested all the roads, and every species of 
crime became common ; public security was at an end, 
and the provincial governors withheld their revenues 
from the imperial treasury. Although a usurper, he 
was worthy, however, of a better fate. In the eighth 
year of his reign, Allah, his nephew and son-in-law, 
on his return from a predatory inroad into the Deccan, 
basely conspired against his aged benefactor and sove- 
reign, and having murdered him, mounted the throne, 
A.D. 1295. 

The reign of this able but execrable monarch, which 
lasted twenty years, foims a brilliant period in the 
annals of the Delhi monarchy, as he was the first who 
extended the Mohammedan conquests into the king- 
doms of the Deccan. In his first expedition, (the one 
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above referred to, undertaken about the year I2d2, 
with the consent of the aged emperor,) he took by 
surprise the city of Dcoghur • (in Aurungabad), the 
capital of Ram-deo Rajah, and led back his troops 
laden with incalculable wealth, through hostile terri- 
tories’, to Delhi, where he consummated his daring 
exploit by the murder of the emperor and the Ikisur- 
pation of the throne. The account given of this 
extraordinary inroad wears the character of romance. 
Allah, we are told by a native writer, left Gurrah, 
the seat of his government, with 8000 chosen horse, 
on pretence of a hunting excursion ; and taking a route 
through the territories of several petty rajahs, ho 
evaded all hostilities by giving out, that he had left 
the emperor’s court in disgust, and was proceeding 
to offer his services to the Rajah of Telingana, at that 
time the most powerful monarch in the Deccan. 
After two months’ march, he arrived, without meet- 
ing with any serious opposition, at Klichpoor ; whence, 
changing all at once his course, he decamped by night, 
and in two days surprised Ram-deo in his capital, 
which, after a short contest, he entered, the rajah 
retiring into the citadel. Allah immediately invested 
the place, giving out that his forces formed only the 
vanguard of the emperor’s army, who were in full 
march to the place. This struck universal terror into 
the rajahs of the surrounding country, who thought 
only of securing their own possessions, and Allah was 
left at liberty to prosecute the work of pillage. Hav- 
ing at length come to advantageous terms with the 
rajah, who remained shut up in the citadel, he was 
preparing to evacuate the city with his treasure, when 
the son of Ram-deo advanced to the relief of the place, 

* Afterwards named DowletalMd } the ancient Tngarai . 
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at the head of a niimeroiis army, The young prince 
disdained to observe the treaty imposed upon his 
father, and demanded of the invader the restitution of 
all the plunder as the price of his safety. A battle 
ensued, and the troops of Allah began to give way 
before superior numbers, when, by one of those cri- 
tical Occurrences which have so often decided the issue 
of conflicts and the fate of empires in the East, the 
tide of fortune was turned. Allah had left a detach- 
ment of 1000 horse to maintain the investment of the 
citadel ; but, learning by his scouts, the situation of 
affairs, the commander galloped to the field of battle ; 
and the dust they raised concealing the smallness of 
the reinforcement, the alarm was given, that the 
Tatar army had arrived. A panic flight took place ; 
and Allah returned to the city as a conqueror, where 
a scene of caimage ensued, as the punisliment of the 
alleged breach of treaty. Allah at length consented 
to evacuate the country, on receiving 600 maunds of 
pure gold, seven maunds of pearl, two of diamonds 
and other precious stones, one thousand maunds of 
silver, four thousand pieces of silk, and other precious 
commodities, surpassing in value all belief. In his 
retreat, he opened his way through Berar, Gundwana, 
Khandeish, and Malwah, though watched by hostile 
armies, and occasionally exposed to their desultory 
and irresolute attacks. History presents but few 
exploits that can be compared with this, as to either 
the boldness of the enterprise or the good fortune 
with whiidi it was crowned.* 

Soon after Allah’s usurpation of the throne, intel- 
ligence was brought him, that the sovereign of Trans- 
oxiana had sent an army of a hundred thousand Mo- 
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gu7s to take possession of the Funjaub and Monltail, 
and that they were carrying all before them with fire 
and sword. He immediately despatched his brother, 
£lich, with a great force to expel them. The two 
armies met in the district of Lahore, and the Aloguls 
were defeated with the loss of upwards of 12,000 men. 
In the following year, they again entered India in 
still greater numbers, and driving all before them, 
advanced to the plains of Delhi. Allah now took the 
field in person, at the head of 300,000 horse, 2700 
elephants, and infantry without number. “ From 
the time that first the spears of Islam were exalted in 
Ilindostan, two such mighty armies,*’ says Ferishta, 
“ had not joined in fight.” The victory on the part 
of the imperial army was most complete ; for which 
Allah was chiefly indebted to the general who com- 
manded his right, and who, pursuing the enemy too 
far in advance of the main body, was surrounded and 
slain. He is said to have continued the slaughter 
thirty miles. 

In the year 1300, Allah’s generals reduced the 
kingdom of Gujerat, laying waste the country, and 
taking Neherwala, the capital. The rajah, abandoning 
it at their approach, took refuge in the dominions of 
the monarch of Deoghur ; but his wives and family, 
his elephants and treasure, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The vizier, with part of the army, then 
marched to Cambaat (Cambay), w'hich, being full 
of merchants, yielded a prodigious treasure to these 
sons of cruelty and rapine.” 

About two years after this, Allah besieged, and at 
length took, the fortified city of Kantampore, in 
Ajmeer,* putting to the sword Ameer Deo, the rajah, 

* This fort; Ferishta says, is esteemed the strongest in Ilindoso 
tan. The siege occupied B year.. 
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liifl family, and the garrison. In 1303, after a siege 
of six mpnths, he took the strong fort of Chitore, the 
government of which lie conferred upon his 8on,Khyzer, 
with regal'^ dignities, os the capital of his territory.* 
About the same time, he sent an army by the way of 
Bengal, to reduce the fort of Arinkil (or Warangol, 
in Hyderabad), in the possession (if not the capital) 
of the Rajah of Telingana or Andhray ; but this ex- 
pedition was unsuccessful, and the invaders were 
eventually obliged to retreat in distress. While the 
army were thus engaged, the Moguls again advanced 
to Delhi, and remained encamped for two months in 
face of the very inferior force which was left to guard 
the capital; when suddenly, from some unknown 
cause, (ascribed by some authors to supernatural 
intervention,) they made a precipitate retreat to their 
own country. The following year, they renewed 
their inroad, but were defeated in the Punjaub, with 
the loss of 7000 men ; and their chiefs, being sent in 
chains to Delhi, were thrown under the feet of an 
elephant. To avenge their death, in 1305, the mo- 
narch of Maver-ul-nahr sent a powerful army, 
which, after ravaging Moultan, penetrated to Sewau- 
lik ; but they were at length met with by Allah’s viceroy, 
and defeated with great slaughter, those who escaped 
the sword perishing in the desert, or being led captive 
to Delhi, to undergo a more painful death. These 
repeated losses did not, however, discourage the 
Moguls, who, shortly after, again invaded Hindostan 
in great force, and were again defeated by Tughlik, 
viceroy of Punjaub ; and^ some thousands of prisoners 
were sent to Delhi, to be trodden to death by elephants. 
After this, Hindostan enjoyed a respite from their 

• This was the first time Chitore liad been taken possession of 
by the Moslems. . It is one of the strongest Rajpoot stiongholdi.^^ 
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incursions for many years ; and Tughlik retaliated by 
annual inroads into the provinces of Caubul, Ghizni, 
and Candahar, laying them under heavy contributions* 

In the beginning of 1306, Ram-deo, Rajah of Deo- 
ghur, having neglected to remit the tribute agreed 
upon, Allah despatched a powerful army under his 
favourite general, Kafoor, to enforce his observance 
of the treaty. Ram-deo, being in no condition to 
oppose this great army, prudently left his son, SinjoU 
deo in the fort, while he advanced with rich presents 
to propitiate the invader and to obtain a peace. An 
amicable treaty being concluded, the Indian monarch 
accompanied Cafoor to Delhi, to pay his allegiance 
to the emperor, by whom he was received with 
the highest marks of favour and distinction. Besides 
being confirmed in his own dominions, he was invested 
with the goveimment of other districts, for which he 
did homage, and had conferred upon him the title of 
Jiaj^rajan^ prince of princes. A lak of rupees, more- 
over, was given to him, to bear his expenses home 
an act of humiliating generosity. 

In the year 1309, Cafoor was again despatched into 
the Deccan for the purpose of subjugating the king- 
dom of Telingano. He took the route of Deoghur, 
where Ram-deo entertained the general with great 
hospitality.* On his approaching the frontier. Lid- 
der-deo. Prince of Arinkil, shut himself up in his 
fortress, not having had time to make adequate pre- 
parations to oppose him in the field ; and the other 
rajahs, his allies, also took possession of the strong- 
holds round the country. After a siege of some 

* In his way to the Deoghur country, he Is said to have reduced 
Baglana, in the Mahratta territory ; but it was a conquest the 
Mohammedans were unable to retato, and it has always remained 
in possession of Mahratta chiefs. 
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months, Arinkil was taken by assault, except the 
citadel ; and the rajah was glad to purchase peace with 
the sacrifice of 300 elephants, 7000 horses, and money 
and jewels to a large amount, agreeing at the same 
time to pay an annual tribute. In the following year, 
Cafoor returned to prosecute his conquests, having 
orders to subdue Dhoor, Summund, and Maber. • 
After three months* march from Delhi, he arrived in 
the territories which they were commanded to reduce, 
and began to lay waste the country. Here, the Mos- 
lems were encountered by Bellal-deo, sovereign of the 
Carnatic, whom they defeated and took prisoner. In 
the ternples of his kingdom, they found a prodigious 
spoil in idols of gold, adorned with precious stones, 
and other rich effects. In the capital, the conqueror 
built a small mosque, in which he ordered divine 
worship to be performed according to the Moham- 
medan faitli, and the khutba to be pronounced in the 
emperor’s name.*|- Wearied at length with the work of 
])lunder and desolation, Cafoor turned the points of his 
sjiears towards Delhi, where he presented to his master, 
312 elephants, 20,000 horses, 96,000 maunds of gold, 
several chests of jewels and pearls, and other precious 
things, of value inestimable. It is said that, during 
this expedition, the soldiers threw away the silver as 
too cumbersome, such was the abundance of gold. 
According to the reports of these adventurers, it is 
added, no person wore, in those countries, bracelets, 
chains, or rings of any other metal ; all the plate in 

* The situation of these countries is doubtful. Dhoor is, per- 
haps, Doorydroog in Mysore. By Maber, Major Renncll under- 
stands the southern part of the Peninsula. It seems to comprehend 
the Coromandel coast. — See p. 4, note. 

+ This mosque, Ferishta says, remained entire in his day, the 
infidels having respected it as a house consecrated to the Deity j 
but he does not tell us where it stood. ^ 

N 3 
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the houses of the great, as well as in the temples, was 
of beaten gold ; nor was silver money at all current.* 
Allah, upon seeing this treasure, was so delighted, that 
he “opened the doors of his bounty to all,” and dis- 
tributed largely of his wealth to the omrahs of his 
court, his servants, and the learned men, according 
to their rank and quality. 

Soon after this accession of wealth, the monarch, 
elevated by his good fortune, gave himself over to 
pride, and made himself odious by his tyranny. Some 
of the IMogul converts in his army having incurred 
his displeasure, he ordered them all to be discharged, 
and they remained in great numbers about the capital 
in a state of wretched poverty. Driven at length to 
desperation, some of them entered into a conspiracy 
to murder the king ; which being discovered, Allah 
ordered the whole body, without distinction or excep- 
tion, to be put to the sword ; so that fifteen thousand 
of these unhappy men lay slaughtered in one day in 
the streets of Delhi, and all their wives and children 
were enslaved.-|- 

• This treasure,” remarks Mr. Dow, "may exceed all belief in 
the eyes of Europeans ; but, if we consider the Hindoos as a mer- 
cantile people, and not disturlicd, perhaps, by wars for thousands 
of years, our wonder will cease, and the credit of our author remain 
entire. The gold alone amounts to about one hundred miUions of 
our money.” 

t In the reign of Ferose II. (A.D. 1202), " Allaghu, grandson to 
the great Zingls, joined Ferose with 3000 men. They all became 
Mussulmans, and their chief was honoured with one of Ferose^s 
daughters in marriage.* • • ’To these Moguls was allotted a certain 
district near the city, where they raised a considerable town, known 
by the name of Mogulpoora.”— Dow, vol. ii. p. 214. " The reader 
will not forget,” remarks Major Rennell, " the similar conduct of 
the Roman Emperor Valens, with respect to the Goths, who were 
permitted to cross the Danube, and settle in Thrace; and the simi- 
larity is more striking, in that the Hindoostan empire was after- 
wards conquered by the assistance 'of the d e scen d ants of those 
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Up to this time, notwithstanding the atrocities 
which marked the beginning of his career, Allah had 
conducted himself with sagacity and moderation. 
There seem, indeed, to have been three distinct 
stages of character in the history of this extraordinary 
man ; and it is almost difficult to reconcile the oppo* 
site qualities and ‘actions which are attributed to 
him, as belonging to the same individual. Prior to 
his elevation, he appears only as a reckless adventurer, 
a bold, unprincipled, and fortunate marauder, a base 
and ungrateful traitor. To reconcile the people of 
Delhi to liis usurpation, he is said to have given 
sidendid festivals, and to have encouraged every 
species of riot and debauchery. He then proceeded to 
extirpate the descendants of his predecessor. His 
character at this period seemed compounded of cruelty, 
unnatural licentiousness, and the most insane ambi- 
tion. Although so illiterate that he did not possess 
the common knowledge of reading and writing, one 
of his projects over his cups was, to form a new system 
of religion, that, like Mohammed, he might be held 
in veneration by posterity. Another was, to commit 
India to the government of a viceroy, and, like the 
Great Seconder (Alexander), to undertake the con- 
quest of the world. Full of this idea, he assumed the 
title of Seconder Sani (Alexander the Second), which 
was struck upon the currency of the empire. These 
wild projects, he is represented as laying for over 
aside, in consequence of the sage and faithful advice 
of the chief magistrate of Delhi, who resolved to risk 

Moguls."— M kmotr 11. It would seem that their Increasing'numbers 
at length excited the jealous apprehension of Allah; but the mas- 
sacre appears to have been confined to the Mogul soldiery. The ex- 
termination of the Mamlouks at Cairo by Mohammed All, affords 
the nearest paialld to this atxodous stroke of policy. . 
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his life in'' the attempt to reclaim the monarch to a 
sense of his duty. Contrary to the old counsellor’s 
expectation, the emperor took his advice in good part, 
and munificently rewarded him for his fidelity. 

Not long after this, wliilc on a hunting expedi- 
tion, Allah was reposing with a few attendants, when 
Akit, his brother-in-law, formed the sudden resolu- 
tion to cut him off, as the emperor had cut off his 
predecessor, and to step into the throne. He had no 
difficulty ill obtaining the assistance of a few adhe- 
rents; and Allah, being suddenly saluted with a 
shower of arrows, was left for dead. Akit was about 
to cut off his head, when one of the attendants assured 
him, that it was quite unnecessary, as his master had 
breathed his last. The army was thrown into great 
confusion by the intelJigcnce ; but Akit assumed with- 
out opposition the ensigns of royalty, and his name 
w'as proclaimed accordingly in the khutba. In the 
mean time, Allah recovered his senses, and having his 
wounds bound up, with difficulty mounted his horse. 
Following the wise counsel of one of his officers, he 
spread the white umbrella, which Akit had neglected 
to secure, and appeared on an eminence in sight of the 
whole army. Immediately, the court of the usurper 
was abandoned. Distracted with fear, Akit took to 
flight ; but a party of horse soon brought back his 
head to the emperor. 

When Allah had recovered of his wounds, he con- 
tinued his march to Kaiitampore, and commenced the 
siege of that place. Availing themselves of his ab- 
sence, the governors of Budayoon and Oude, both 
nephews to the emperor, revolted ; but they were suc- 
cessively defeated, and sent 'prisoners to the royal 
camp, where they were put to death by torture. A 
third conspiracy was formed in the capital^ and a re« 
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lation of the Emperor Altiimsh was set upon the 
throne. This was also suppressed, and all who had 
taken part in the revolt, or whose wealth made it con* 
venient to involve them in the guilt of abetting it, 
were put to death. 

These repeated conspiracies and insurrections, how* 
ever, seem to have had a salutary effect upon the con* 
duct of Allah, who, in a council of his omrahs, 
demanded their advice as to the best means of 
preventing a recurrence of these disorders. After 
listening to their representations, he resolved upon 
the adoption of a new line of policy ; and we now seem 
to be introduced to a new character. He first 
applied himself,” says the Translator of Ferishta, “ to 
a strict inquiry into the administration of justice ; to 
redress grievances, and to examine narrowly into the 
private as well as public characters of all men of rank 
in the empire. He laid himself out to procure Intel* 
ligence of the most secret discourses of families of 
note in the city, as well as of every transaction of 
moment in the most distant provinces. He executed 
justice with such rigour and severity, that robbery and 
theft, formerly so common, were not heard of in the 
land. The traveller slept secure upon the public high- 
way, and the merchant carried his commodities in 
safety from the Sea of Bengal to the mountains of 
Caubul, and from Telingana to Cashmeer. He pub- 
lished an edict against the use of wine and strong 
liquors upon pain of death. He himself set the ex- 
ample to his subjects, and emptied his cellan into the 
street. In this, he was followed by all ranks of peo- 
ple, so that, for some days, the common sewers flowed 
with wine.... Other monarchs left all but state affaira 
to the comipon course of justice : Allah descended to 
all the inferior departments of government. It was 
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with him a common saying, that religion had no con« 
nexion with civil government, but was only the busi- 
ness or solace of private life, and that the will of a 
wise prince was better than the variable opinions of 
bodies of men. He was so sensible of the disadvan- 
tages which he laboured under by his ignorance of 
letters, that he applied himself privately to study ; and 
notwithstanding the difficulty of acquiring the know- 
ledge of the Persian manner of writing, he soon read 
all addresses, and made himself acquainted with the 
best authors in the language. After he had proceeded 
so far as to be able to hold part in learned discourses, 
he encouraged literary subjects, and shewed particular 
favour to all the eminent men of the age. 

^ “ The empire never flourished so much as in this 
reign. Order and justice travelled to the most distant 
provinces, and magniflcence raised her head in the 
land. Palaces, mosques, universities^^ baths, forts, 
and all kinds of public and private building, seemed 
to rise as if by power of enchantment ; neither did 
there, in any age, appear such a concourse of leai'ned 
men from all parts. Porty-five skilled in the sciences, 
were professors in the universities.” Such, in fact, 
was Allah’s “ fortunate perseverance in all that he 
undertook, that the superstition of the times ascribed 
his success to supernatural power.”* 

Some of his fiscal regulations and sumptuary laws 
were as remote from enlightened policy as from justice. 
Under the rigid system of police which he established 
in the capital, the common intercourse of society was 
subjected to rude and irksome restraints. Wealth was 
treated as a crime ; fines and* confiscations were levied 
alike upon Mussulmans and Hindoos, at the imperial 

. * Dow, yolf.l. pp« 243. 243. 251. 25U. 
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pleasure; prices qf commodities were fixed by 
arbitrary regulations; and law resolved itself into 
tbe emperor’s will. Yet, making due allowance for 
the difficult circumstances in which Allah was placed, 
the darkness of the times, the Mohammedan notions 
of government, and the necessities of despotism, these 
tyrannical and impolitic measures do not materially 
detract from the character of Allah-iil-deen as an able 
ruler, and as one who, in some points of view, ap- 
proached to mental greatness. 

In the latter part of his reign, however, he is 
represented as fatuitously adopting every measure that 
tended to subvert the great fabric that he had raised. 
He resigned the reins of government entirely into the 
hands of Cafoor, whom he blindly supported in his 
most impolitic and tyrannical actions. This gave great 
disgust to the omrahs, and excited the jealousy of 
Prince Khyzer^ the heir apparent. Allah’s health also 
began to fail, owning to the effects of intemperance ; and 
he became a prey to those gloomy and unnatural sus- 
picious which haunt the last days of despots. Cafoor, 
in 1312, had proceeded for the fourth time to the 
Deccan, to receive the tribute of the sovereign of 
Telingana, and to punish the new rajah of DeoghUr, 
who had shewn a disposition to assert his indepen- 
dence. Cafoor put him to death, and overran all the 
neighbouring territories ; but he was recalled to coun- 
teract the intrigues which Allah suspected to be carry^ 
ing on against him. At his instigation. Prince 
Khyzer,his brother, and their mother, were imprisoned, 
and Alip Khan, governor of Gujerat, was put to 
death. The consequence seems to have been, that that 
province revolted ; the governor of Chitore in Ajmeer, 
at the same t^me, assumed independence ; and Hirpal- 
deo, the son-in-law of Kaxn-deo^ stirred up the Deccan 
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to arms, and took a nitn^ber ofjtlie imperi|9[ garrisons. 
Rage and grief at these misfortunes, hastcolbd the pro- 
gress of disease in the enfeebled constitution of ^llah, 
and in the year 1316, he expired, not without sdspl- 
don of being poisoned by the villain whom he had 
raised from the dust to power.*’* 

On the death of Allah-ul-deen, Omar, his youngest 
son, then in his seventh year, was placed upon the 
throne, (with the title of Shahab-ul-deen,) Gafoor 
dedaring himself regent. His first step was to deprive 
of their sight, the legitimate heir and his brother ; and 
he gave orders for the assassination of Prince Mubarik, 
another son of the late emperor. The commission was 
frustrated by a timely bribe to the assassins, .and 
- Cafoor became himself the victim of conspiracy, thirty- 
five days after the death of his master. The name and 
reign of Mubarik (Kuttub-ul-deen Mubarik Shah), 
who now mounted the throne, are ^ infamous, 
Ferishta says, to deserve a record.^* His character 
was stained by every vice that can debase human na- 
ture, and he met, at length, his deserts, being assassi- 
nated by the detestable minion who had gained an 

' * Of Ferishta*s veracity and fairness as an historian, there Is 
reason to think very highly ; but his account of this monarcli 
seems combined of opposite representations, such as might be ex- 
pected from his panegyrists and his enemies, neither, perhaps, 
being strictly just. *' It is to be regretted," remarks Major Ren- 
nell, that Col. Dow did not give a literal translation of Ferishta 
as a text, and add his own matter, or explanations. In the form of 
notes. We should then have been able to distinguish the one from 
the other.” (Memoir, lii. note.) Maurice has, in this part of his 
work, servilely transcrited from Dow; and Major Price falls us; so 
that we have no better authority to guide us than the translation 
of Ferishta. * 

t To gain popularity at his accession, Mubarik ordered all the 
prisons to be opened, ** by whi6i' means geve^teen thousand were 
blessed with the light of day ; and all the cxiMvefe, by proclama^ 
tlon, recalled.’* ^ 
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unbouhdediuscendftnc^over liiin, after a reig^n of less 
than five ^ters. Tiie traitor (whose oripfinal name, 
Ht^stan, had been exchanged for that of KhassaU or 
Khusrou Khan) then mounted the throne, under the 
title of Nassir-ud-deen, and extirpated all the sur- 
viving family of Allah. Upon this, Ghazi-ul-Mullik, 
governor of Lahore, revolted, and having put to death 
the usurper, was raised to the throne by the unanimous 
voice of the omrahs, with the title of Ghias-iid.deen 
Toghlik Shah. lie is characterised as a great and 
virtuous prince ; hut his reign was cut short, in the 
fifth year, by the falling in of the roof of a temporary 
palace prepared for him by his son, who is supposed to 
have taken this means of making way for his own 
elevation, without incurring the odium of parricide.^ 

Sultan Mahommed III. reigned twenty-seven years; 
during which time, says Dow, “ he seems to have 
laboured, with no contemptible abilities, to make him- 
self detested by God, and feared and abhorred by all 
men.” The Fatan empire (as that of Delhi under 
these Mohammedan dynasties is called*) declined 
greatly under his impolitic government. The southern 
and eastern provinces, after undergoing repeated 
transitions from subjugation to temporary independ- 
ence, were once more lost, and the territories of the 
Delhi sovereign were reduced to the same limits that 
bounded them previously to the conquests of Allah-ud- 
deen.*!* The early part of his reign promised better 

• Patau is the name given in I^ia to the Afghauns. It is. pxo- 
tiablyt a corruption of the national name. Pooshtoon, pronounced 
by the Berdooraunees Pooktatfh. The name of Afghaun is known 
to the natives, only through th^ medium of the Persian language. 
Elphinstoxe, L 242. 

t In the flr4t4lM of Mubarik’s reign, Gujerat was ^in reduced 
by his general i^tani; and the D^can was subsequently r&t 
PAET Ht 0 / 
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thingsi. His generals not only mu down r#olt in the 
conquered provinces, but carri^ the M^ammedan 
arms still further south, extending the Empefor's 
dominion across the Deccan, from sea to sea. ^ut 
during the convulsions that soon shook the empire, all 
those countries threw off the yoke. The causes of the 
disturbances were chiefly these : the heavy imposts, 
which were tripled, during this reign, in some pro- 
vinces ; the imposing of copper money for silver, by 
public decree ;• the raising of 370,000 horse for the 
conquest of Khorasan and Maver-ul-nahr ; the sending 
an army of 100,000 horse to subdue the mountainous 
country between India and China, almost the whole of 
which fell a sacrifice to the sword, disease, and famine ; 
U^d the cruel massacre of numbers of Mohammedans, as 
well as Hindoos, on different occasions^, |n various 
parts of the empire. . 

The most remarkable circumstance in^ miserable 
reign, was the temporary abandonment of Delhi. 

tionqueicd. Hirpal-deo, being taken prisoner, was flayed alive, 
and his head was fixed above the gate of his capital. The emperor 
ordered his garrisons to be re-established as far as the sea, and built 
a mosque in Deoghur, which remaineil in the time of Verishta. 
In the disordered state of the government which preceded the ele- 
vation of Toghlik Shah, the rajahs of Deoghur and Warangol 
again revolted, but were reduc^ to obedience by an army sent 
against them by that emperor, under his son Jonah, afterwards 
Mahbmmed 111. 

• <« 1 he King, unfortunately for his people, adopted his ideas 
upon currency from a Chinese custom of using paper, upon the 
Emperor’s credit, with the royal seal appended, for ready money. 
Mahommed, Instead of paiier, struck a copper coin, which, being 
issued at an imaginary value, he made current by a decree tlirough- 
out Hindostan.” Public credit was at an end, and the Emperor 
found himself compelled, by the general murmurs and confusion, 
to call it in. A similar attempt to impose a j^per currency cost 
Key Khatou, sovereign of Persia, bis thronc^^d his l]re,-See 
Mod. Trav. Perata, b 157. 
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Mahomme^rhad 'taken^e field in 1338, to chastise the 
insurgents In the De^n; and on arriving at Deog-* 
hur, he was so much pleased with the situation and 
strength of the place, that he determined to make it 
his capital. The majority of his nobles, we are told, 
recommended Oojein as the preferable place. The 
Emperor, however, bent on his project, gave orders 
that the population of Delhi should immediately 
transfer themselves, with all their effects and cattle, 
to Deoghur, which now received the name of Dowlat- 
abad, the fortunate city. Those who had not mo- 
ney to defray the charges of migration from their 
old habitations, a distance of ^50 miles, were to be 
maintained, during the journey, at the public expense. 
This arbitrary measure greatly affected the prosperity 
of the empire; but the Emperor’s mandate was 
strictly col6pli(^ with, and the ancient capital was left 
desolate; , Two years after, a rebellion in Moultan 
called the El^peror to march into the neighbourhood 
of Delhi ; when, at sight of their native plains, all 
the troops who had been forced to emigrate to Dowlat* 
abad, began to desert the army, and to disperse in the 
woods. ^ To prevent the consequences of this desertion, 
Mahommed took up his residence at Delhi for two 
years. He then removed a second time, carrying off 
all the city in his train, to the Deccan, leaving his 
noble metropolis a habitation for owls and the wild 
beasts of the desert. The colony of Dowlatabad, with- 
out houses, without employment, were soon reduced 
to the utmost distress ; and the Emperor was finally 
compelled to abandon his absurd scheme, giving per- 
mission to all who chose, to follow him to. Delhi. 
Many thousands returned ; some perished for want of 
food in the w^ and those who reached the city, were 
doomed to exigence a dreadful visitation of famine, 
o2 
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occasioned by unusual drought; which,* at length, 
compelled the starving population, with the court, to 
abandon Delhi a third time for the fertile banks of the 
Ganges. 

In the mean time, a report had been spread in the 
southern provinces, that the Mohammedans, who 
were now very Numerous in that part of the empire, 
had formed a design to extirpate all the Hindoos. A 
general rising of the native population, under the 
confederate rajahs of Telingana and the Carnatic, was 
the consequence of this impression ; and, in a few 
months, Dowlatabad was the only possession in the 
Deccan, that remained to the sovereign of Delhi.* 
Other disasters ensued, and the chagrined monarch 
* began too late to repent of liis tyranny, when, in the 
•«year 1351, he was carried off by a fever, in his way to 
Tatta on the Indus. Ferose HI., nephew to the Em- 
peror Ghias-ud-deen (Toghlik), was then raised by 
the omrahs to the throne. 

The long reign of this pacific yet public-spirited 
monarch restored to some degree of prosperity the 
exhausted and distracted country. Although no great 
warrior, he had many qualities that fitted him to rule 
his people in peace ; and he left numerous memorials 
of his wise munificence. He is said to have built forty 
mosques, thirty schools, twenty caravanserais, five 
hospitals, a hundred palaces, ten baths, a hundred 
tombs, and a hundred bridges; also, to have con- 
structed fifty great sluices or canals, one hundred and 

* It was at this period, according to Ferishta, that Bellal-deo, 
prince of the Carnatic, with a view to the expulsion of the Moham- 
medans, fixed his capital in a pass among the mountains, on the 
ftontier of his dominions ; giving the city the name of Bljen-nagur, 
in honour of his son. A different account of the origin of Bfjen- 
aaguTi and of the meaning of the name# Is glveiiHfy other writ^ 
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fifty wells, and pleasure-gardens without number. He 
buiit the city of Feroozabad, adjacent to Delhi. In 
1349, he made a canal one hundred miles in length, 
to Ifionnect the Sutlej with the Jldjer; and in 1351, 
he cut a canal from the Jumna, which he divided into 
seven streams, one of which he brought to Hassi (or 
Ilansi) and thence to Hissar-Ferozabad. About 1357, 
he employed 50,000 labourers in cutting through a 
hill, for the purpose of bringing a stream by an artificial 
channel, to water the arid districts of Sirhind and 
hlunsurpoor ; * and he afterwards drew another canal 
from the Caggar to the Kerah.*{- These public works 
were of the greatest advantage to the country, as 
affording both the means of fertilizing barren tracts, 
and, in many cases, commodious water-carriage. 

Bengal and Bahar became, in a great measure, in-** 
dependent of the empire during this reign, paying 
only a small ahnual tribute. Ferose exacted no other 

* Wh2e the workmen were digging for this purpose to a great 
depth, they found some immense skeletons of elephants in one 
place, and in another, ** those of a gigantic human form.** 

t The text of Ferishta (or that of his Translator) is very obscure 
in this part, and it is diiRcult to make out, from the account given, 
the course of these canals. Major Rennell has treated the subject 
with his usual ingenuity, Memoir, pp. 70—75. Besides the main 
canals, others were cut, which united them in different directions ; 
and the banks both of the main canals and their branches were 
covered with towns. ** Ferose, by sanction of a decree of the 
cazees assembled for the purpose, levied a tenth of the produce of 
the lands fertilized by the canals, which he applied, together with 
the revenue yielded by the lands newly brought into cultivation, 
to charitable uses. The lands of Ferozeh, which before had pro* 
duced but one scanty harvest, now produced two abundant ones. 
This circar (Hissar-Ferozeh) ever since the conquest of Hlndostan 
by the Moguls, has constituted ihe personal estate of the heir appa- 
rent of the empire.**— Kirkpatrick's MS. in Rknnell, 75. The 
greater part of these canals, however, and the fort at Siihind.built 
by Ferose, have long been iu rulna» pwin^ to the ravages 

committed by tl& Seiks. 
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terms of the princes of the Deccan, so that these two 
great branches were lopped off from the body of the 
empire. The greatest blot on the character of this 
monarch is his inhumanity to the inhabitants of 
Kumaoon. The princes of that country having given 
, shelter to a criminal, who had murdered the governor 
ofBudayoon, Ferose sent a detachment of his army 
against them, and thirty thousand of the unhappy 
mountaineers were brought back and condemned to 
slavery. He afterwards made an annual hunting 
expedition into those parts ; and by degrees, the inha- 
bitants of whole districts were cut off or expelled, 
and the country changed to a wilderness. Finding 
the infirmities of age pressing hard upon him, Ferose, 
in 1386, abdicated the throne in favour of his ^son, 
*M^ommed; but he lived to resume the veins of 
authority on the expulsion of that* prince by the dis- 
satisfied omrahs, and, at their advicS, to place his 
grandson, Toghlik, upon the throne. Shortly. ^ter 
this, in 1387, he expired, at the age of ninety, In the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign. 

Toghlik IL, a weak and dissolute prince, after a 
reign of only five months, was removed by assassina- 
tion. Abubeker, his brother, then enjoyed the ho- 
nours of royalty for a year and a half, but was com- 
pelled to surrender them to his unde, Mahommed, 
who, after an obstinate contest, was restored to the 
throne be had occupied during the life-time of his 
father. After a troubled reign of six years and a half, 
he was succeeded by his son, Humaioon (Allah-ud- 
dein Seconder), who was taken off by illness at the 
end of forty-five days, and Mamood III., another son 
of Mahommed, was placed upon the throne. Shortly 
after, a hostile faction set up a rival claimant in the 
person of Prince Niiserit, a grandson of Ferose 111., 
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and a civil war ensued. The whole empire now fell 
into a state of anarchy and confusion. For some 
time, the two kings, in arms against one another, 
resided in different quarters of the same capital, and 
thousands perished in the daily affrays between the 
two parties. Ekbal Khan, the vizier, at length con- 
trived to expel the one, and to get into his power the ' 
other ; and things were in this state of hopeless dis- 
order, when, to consummate the miseries of the people, 
news was brought, that Timour, at the head of 90,000 
Moguls, had crossed the Indus (A.D. 1398). 

The invasion of India by this ruthless exterminator 
was an inroad, rather than a conquest ; for, after over- 
running the country to the banks of the Ganges, in a 
single campaign, he withdrew his legions as suddenly* 
as he ,had appeared with them, leaving nothing to 
mark his course or to perpetuate his conquests, but 
the silence of depopulation and the terrors of his name. 
Thfi./primary object of his invasion, apparently, was 
to silpport his grandson. Peer Mahommed, who, after 
taking Moultan, had met with reverses, being dosely 
pressed by the Patan governor of Batneir (Bhatnir, 
the Battenize of Dow). Timour crossed the Indus * 
in September, and proceeded to attack a strong post 
on an island of the Behut. Intimidated at his ap- 
proach, the governor embarked by night in his flotilla, 
and the garrison surrendered. Timour then descended 
that river for five or six days, to its confluence with 
the Ghunaub, opposite the fort of Yelmeny, which 
submitted at once to the conqueror. Crossing the 
Ghunaub, he reached, on the same day, another river, 

• «* On the exact spot where, about 177 years before, it had been 
crossed by Sultan Jullaul-ud-dein. the Khaurezmian. in his disas* 
trous flight from thej vengeance of Jengueiz.’^— Fricb, liL 234 ' 
See Bennell* llfl*; 
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(which must he the Sauree,) and encamped on the 
plains of Tolfiimbah ; • summoning the inhabitants of 
that town to contribute the sum of two laks, as the 
ph’ce of their safety. Nearly the whole of this had 
been levied, when the soldiers tumultuously entered 
the town to search for provisions, and, not content 
' wj^h Jliis, began a general plunder. The inhabitants, 
in opposing this outrage, were massacred without 
mercy, and their houses set on fire, those of the 
seyuds being, however, religiously exempted. The 
next day, Timour marched to the banks of theBeyah, 
where he was opposed by a detachment of Ghickers 
(or Gougres), who had taken up a strong position in 
the marshes. They were almost all cut off. The 
* conqueror then took possession of Shahnawauz, ^here 
the army found an abundant supply of corn, of which 
they carried off as much as they required, burning 
the remainder. Proceeding along the right bank of the 
Beyah, he again encamped on the same river, opposite 
to the town of Jenjautt, about sixty miles N.£. of 
Moultan, where he was met by Peer Mahommed. 
^ Thence, crossing the Sutlej (about Oct. 31), he 
iharched forty miles to Jehwaul. Here, placing the 
heavy baggage in charge of two of his officers, he 
directed them to proceed with the main body by the 
route of Debalpore, on the Upper Sutlej, so as to join 
him at Samanah, while he hastened in person, with 
10,000 chosen cavalry, by a more southern route, to 
Adjooden (about twenty miles), and thence, marching 
by day and night, upwards of 100 miles across the 
desert, to Batneir.f 

* * ** It was in the neighbourhood of this place, that Alexander 
made war on the Mallit or people of ancient Moultan.”--Il«N- 

VSLL, p. 118. 

t Wc give the dtitaUs of this march, interesting in a geographical 
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The fortress of Batneir, which is described as a place 
of almost impregnable strength, is incorrectly asserted 
to have been, up to this period, never taken by foreign 
invaders.* Its almost inaccessible situation, near the 
eastern extremity of the sandy desert which extends 
south of the Sutlej, may have contributed to its sup- r 
posed security. It had now become the asykiin^to 
which the inhabitants of Adjooden and Debalpore, 
and of all the adjacent districts, fled for protection ; 
and so great was the multitude which thronged its 
gates under the terrors of invasion, that the compass 
of the walls was too narrow for their reception. Num- 
bers of the unhappy fugitives, with a prodigious 
assemblage of cattle, were obliged to take shelter* 
under the walls and in the suburbs ; and they became 
the immediate prey of these formidable and unex- 
pected visitants. The outer city (or fortified suburbs) 
was • soon carried by assault, although Timour had 
only a body of horse with him, unsupported by artil- 
lery. Kao Boultchund (or Kaw Cbilligi), the governor, 
shewed some disposition to defend the interior fort ; ^ 
but he was at length induced to seek safety by cap^ 
tulation, whj,ch was granted. AU those who had 
borne arms against Peer Mahommed, and had taken 
refuge in this place, were, however, exempted from 
the benefit of the treaty ; and five hundred inhabitants 
of Debalpoor and Adjooden were immediately put to 

point of vieWf on the authority of Major Price’s translation of the 
Rouzut-ia-St(j^, Adjooden stands on the Doona river, called ..by 
Dow, the river of Adjodin, and supposed by Major Rennell to be 
one of the four branches of the SuUij, (<'i> 06 sibly the Doud,”) two 
^osae from a range of hills, called Khautea-KovJtdi (Challs Kole). 
After a short halt here, Timour is stated to have continued his 
march without intermission, to Batneir, performing this extra- 
Qjrdinaxy march of 60 Xrosae (about 87 miles) In less tbaD24 bouiS« . 

* It was taken by .Mahmoud. See p. 165. 

0 6 . 
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death, their wives and children being condemned to 
slavery. It is probable that the vengeance of Timour 
might have been satisfied with this sacrifice; but, 
whether led by this massacre to expect a similar fate, 
or driven to desperation by the oppressive exactions of 
the enemy, the inhabitants closed their gates against 
the ferocious conqueror, upon which the order for 
their extermination was issued. When the soldiers 
of Timour again approached to scale the ramparts, 
the infidel Rajpoots (as they are styled) set fire to the 
town, and having murdered their wives and children, 
prepared, in the frenzy of despair, to sell their lives to 
their assailants at the point of the sword. In the 
« midst of the confiagration, a deadly conflict ensued. 
Some thousands of the Moguls perished ; a|^!r!wur, 
exasperated, left nothing to indicate th^^ite of tins 
once populous town, but a few melant^dy heaps of 
ashes. ^ 

On the third day after the destruction of Batneir, 
Timour marched to Kinaur-e~aub~e-haouz (the side of 
the tank) ; and thence, on the day following, to Sur- 
qutty (or Sareswatty), on the river of that name. The 
inhabitants evacuated the town at his approach, but 
were pursued, and a great number cut to pieces. A 
similar fate awaited the fugitives from Futtehabad, 
Timour*s next station, eighteen kosse in a northerly 
direction. Ahrouny, a fortified town, was next sacked 
and reduced to ashes, the greater part of the inha- 
bitants being put to the sword, and the rest led cap- 
tive, because there was no individual among them 
of sufficient good sense or prudence to come forward 
with an appeal to the clemency of the conqueror.” * 

* The adjacent towns of Eahib« Amlrani (perhaps Ahrouny), 
ana Jonah, are mentioned by Ferlffita^ as sharing the fate of jEVt^ 
tehabad. 
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TimoUr then entered the jungles, in search of the 
Jatts (or Jauts) who infested those parts, and who 
at his approach hod retired into the forests : no fewer 
than two thousand of these proscribed barbarians were 
hunted up and slain, their families falling into the 
hands of their ^exterminators. At the bridge of 
Koupelah (probably over the Sursutty) * Timeur re- 
joined the other divisions of his army, which had in 
the mean time carried fire and sword through the 
province of liahore ; and the whole body now moved 
towards Delhi, which was still distant about a hundred 
miles to the S.E. Every where, the inhabitants fled 
at their approach, leaving their houses and property a 
prey to the merciless invaders, who left nothing living, 
beh^ljii; Assendy, Toghlukpoor,t and Pani- 

put were^^us successively occupied and desolated. 
In order j^J^rovide forage for his vast army, Timour 
crossed the ;^umna, and took by storm the fortified 
town of Louni, the inhabitants of which were all put 
to the sword, except the Mohammedans; and the 
town, after being pillaged, was laid in ruins. He 
then marched down the river, and encamped opposite 
Delhi.} 

It was during the short suspension of active hosti- 
lities which now took place before commencing the 
si^e of the capital, that this execrable barbarian, ap- 

* Ferishta states, that the general rendezvous was at Keitil or 
Keytuhl, a town within ten miles of Samanah ; but in the Rousut* 
ul-auffh, this is mentioned as the next station after the junction 
of the two divisions. 

t Major Price supposes this to be the same place as the Siiffbndou 
of the maps, about twenty miles west of Pauniput. 

t Timour’s inarch from Samanah to Delhi, about 85 koaaes, ac- 
cording to Rennell, appears to have taken up twelve days ; *• whence 
we may collect, that the common marches of his grand army were 
about seven common kossea each day, or about thirteen miles and a 
half by the road.’*— Rbnnbll, p. 120, 
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prehensive that, on the slightest reverse, his prisoners 
ivould join their countrymen, issued the mandate for 
tlie massacre of all the male idolaters above the age of 
fifteen. According to the lowest computation, no 
fewer than a hundred thousand of the natives of 
India perished in this horrible butchery. Before the 
gates of Delhi, Sultan hlahmoud made one brave and 
desperate ciFort to defend his throne and people. The 
whole force of his army does nut appear to have ex- 
ceeded 12,000 horse and 40,000 foot ; and their chief 
dependence rested upon a formidable line of armed 
elephants, a hundred and twenty in number, each 
bearing a wooden turret filled with archers and 
dingers. The Jagatay soldiers, unused to this for. 
midable spectacle, were at first appalled' "by their 
appearance ; and Timour found it necessary to fortify 
hi.s camp by a breastwork of hurdles, strengthened by 
a ditch, with a number of buffaloes picketed in front. 
The attack was commenced by Mahmoud^ pid the 
battle is admitted to have been fought with the 
bravery of desperation on the part of the Indians ; 
but at length, the elephant line was broken, and the 
Vouted natives were pursued with great slaughter to 
the gates of the city. In the night, the Sultan made 
his escape to Gujerat, and Delhi submitted on the 
promise of protection to the inhabitants in their lives 
and property. These conditions, Timour was, per. 
haps, unable to enforce.* His savage and undis- 
ciplined troops rushed by thousands into the city ; 
and the Hindoos, seeing their wealth seized by the 
hand of rapine, and their wives and daughters the 

• It is credible* that Timour might* as his apologists argue* wish 
to save the capital from general pillage* by which his soldiers only 
were enriched* and he was deprived of the immense xanaom that 
would otherwise have come into the imperial treasury* 

m 
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victimsi of brutal violence,^ rose upon their i^lolent 
oppressors. Great numbers set fire to their habi* 
tations, and, with their wives and children, cast them.* 
selves into the fiames. The horrors of pillage and 
massacre were soon extended throughout the city. 

“ The desperate courage of the unfortunate Delhians,” 
says the Tlranslator of Ferishta, was at length cooled 
in their own blood. Throwing down their weapons, 
they submitted themselves like sheep to the slaughter. 
They permitted one man to drive a hundred of them 
prisoners before him ; so that we may plainly per- 
ceive that cowardice is the mother of despair.* In 
the city, the Hindoos were at least ten to one supe- 
rior in number to the enemy ; and had they possessed 
soulS^ it would have been impossible for the Moguls, 
who were scattered about in every street, house, and 
corner, laden with plunder, to have resisted the dread- 
iul assault.’**!* All who escaped the sword of the 
spoiler, yrere driven into slavery. The meanest sol- 
dier had twenty slaves in his possession ; others found 
themselves masters of fifty and sixty ; and not a few 
led out of the town a hundred captives, including ^ 
women and children. Of the booty, in jewels, parti- 
cularly diamonds and rubies, in rich furniture and 
utensils of gold and silver, with other valuable effects, 
it would be scarcely possible, we are told, to estimate 
the almost incalculable aggregate. The most skilful 
workmen, mechanics, and artificers were distributed 
as slaves among the princes of the blood and the 
ladies of the imperial family who accompanied the 
expedition ; ” others were sent to the younger brandies 

• In the massacre of the Isfahanees by the Afghans, the same 
effects of despondency were exhibited, though not to an equal 
degree.— See Mon. Tray,, Persia; voL i. p. 196. ^ 

t DoW;;vol« lit P« 7* 
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and royal dames of Samarcand ; but all the artift# 
cers in stone and marble were reserved, by order of 
Timour, to erect a Jumma-mesjed (grand mosque) on 
his return to his capital, on the plan of that at Delhi.* 
Timour remained only a fortnight in the environs 
of the capital, and then removed to Feroozahad, on 
the Jumna, about six miles below Delhi, where he 
received, in token of submission, from the chief of 
Koteilah (or Mewat), two white parrots, which had 
been transferred from one Indian sovereign to another, 
from the time of Sultan Togbluk (A.D. 1321-5), and 
which must therefore have been at this time upwards 
of seventy-four years old.*f- He then entered the 
Doab, and proceeded to invest the fortress Meirta 
(or Herat), about fifty miles N.N.E. of Deliii,, which, 
under an Afghan chief, made a determined resistance. 
It was taken by storm, and the garrison, as usual, 
were put to the sword, the women and children being 
carried into captivity. Continuing his maroh to the 
skirts of the mountains of Sewaulik, his way being 
marked by fire and sword, Timour reached, at Pey- 
rouzpoor, the banks of the Ganges. He crossed that 
river witli a detachment of his army, about six miles 

* Of the three towns oomposing thb celebrated city* at the time 
of the lavasion* we have the following brief description. The 
town of Srel* situated to the cast inclining to north* which 
appears to have stood on the same ground with the ancient city of 
Indraput* and of the still more ancient one of Hustnapoor* was 
encircled with an oval wall : and that of old Dehly* lying in the 
opposite direction of west Inclining to the south* was inclosed with 
a similar rampart* but of much greater compass. Between these 
two towns* and connecting them together* were two long walls* 
giving protection to the Jahaunpunnah ; an intermediate suburb* 
£sr more extensive than either of the former two divisions. The 
three towns communicated with the country and with each oth^ 
by thirty gates.**— fmcs, voL SU. p. 

t Price, ill. 268 . 
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higher up, and prosecuted his march to Toghli(%>oor. 
Near that place, he was attacked from the river by a 
flotilla of boats; and it was not till after a severe 
contest that the Indians were defeated. Aftdr this, 
Timour found himself opposed by Mubarik Khan, 
at the head of a numerous force, which he put to 
flight, taking considerable booty. Scarcely had ^he 
removed from the field, when information was brought, 
that another lai*ge body of Hindoos were collected at 
the foot of the pass of Koupelah. At the head of only 
five hundred horse, Timour had the rashness to ad« 
vance towards this formidable host ; and for once, he 
turned his back upon the enemy, and fled from his 
puTsuerO^ He was relieved from his hazardous posi« 
tion by«^the unexpected arrival of a large body of troops 
under Peer hlahommed, his grandson, with whose aid 
the Hindoos were defeated with severe loss. He then 
advanced to one of the prayags^ or junctions of the 
head-8tri)^s of the sacred river, where he found the 
Hindoos again strongly posted. They were instantly 
attacked, and, according to the Mohammedan hls« 
torians, put to the sword. It is certain, nevertheless, 
that Timour's zeal to exterminate the worshippers of 
Ganges, suddenly gave way to considerations of pru- 
dence. Recollecting all at once, that the country 
was now effectually relieved from the polluted sway cff 
the enemies of the true faith, and that his victorious 
legions were incumbered, beyond measure, by the im« 
mensity of the booty which had fallen into their 

•TThe Author of the Bouzia-vX-tni^ pretends^ that Timour was 
called off flrom engaging sword to sword with the Indian chief 
who advanced to meet him, by an attendant calling out, that it 
was one of the imperial vassals. ** Misled by this fldse informs* 
tion, Timour turned Oiori towards the neighbouring range of hills 
and he was not undsceieeil till an arrow had brou^t down bia pur« 
Buer.>~PaicjB, iU. 273. ^ , 
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hands, this mild reformer conceived the sudden reso- 
lution of returning upon his steps ; and accordingly, 
repassing the Ganges, on the very same day, by the 
hour ot noon, he proceeded along the westeni bank of 
the river downwards, making a march of five Jcosse 
before he found it convenient to encamp for the 
evening.... Satisfied with having purged the empire of 
Delhi from the pollutions of infidelity and idolatry, he 
now adopted the final resolution of withdrawing, 
without further delay, into his native dominions ; and 
for that purpose, on the 13th of January, 1399, ho 
quitted the banks of the Ganges, his operations on that 
celebrated river being confined to the short period of 
four days.” * 

The course of his march now took him in a north- 
westerly direction towards the Upper Jumna. On 
entering the defiles of the Sewaulik mountains, he 
was again encountered by a native rajah, who' had 
taken up a strong position at the head of a. powerful 
body of troops. The conflict was fierce and sanguinary ; 
and the natives, though beaten, seem not to have been 
dispirited. They took up a new position in a thick 

* Pricc> ill. 276. There is some dlfllculty in determining the 
position of the places mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
Toghlukpoor and the straits of Koupelah, from Sherefeddln’s 
account of the march, cannot. Major Rennell remarks, be far from 
Loldong (fifteen miles S.E. from Hurdwax), where the British 
army completed their campaign in 1774* 1100 British miles from 
Calcutta. ** At the time of Tlmour’s conquest (1396), the British 
nation had scarcely been announced to the people of Hindostan t 
nor was it till 200 years afterwards, that they found their way 
thither. Who could have believed, that the British conquests 
would meet those of Tamerlane, in a point equidistant from the 
mouths of the Ganges and the Indus, in 1774?*’— Rennell, p. 121, 
noto. In some MS. maps in the learned Author’s possession, two 
small rivers, named Gooh and IWy, descend from the hills on the 
east of Hurdwar ; and the confiuent streams^ he suggests^ way be 

the Coupele oz Cooh-Pedy of the history* 
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forest, impervious to the MSgul cavalry ; and TimQur’s 
soldiers had to cut their way by torch-light, through 
the jungle, for the distance of twelve kosse (about 
eighteen mijies), by which means they at length 
reached the valley lying between the mountains of 
Koukeh and Sewaulik. The natives seem to have 
contented themselves with harassing their retreat, 
without attempting to make head against them in the 
open plain. In the course of the month which was 
thus odbupied among the mountains and forests of this 
wild tract of country, Timour is stated to have fought 
twenty-seven battles, and reduced seven castles of 
singular strength. At length, he emerged into a rich 
district of corn-land, and entering the valley of the 
Jummoo, arrived at the town of Menou. The inha. 
bitants of this distnet are described as a tall, robust, 
and athletic people, whose country, from its hills and 
forests, was generally deemed unassailable. £n. 
couraged by such a belief, after having conveyed their 
women and children to the tops of the remotest hills, 
the native chiefs, with the bravest of the men, took 
post on one of the most inaccessible ranges, whence 
they continually assailed the invaders with volleys of 
arrows and other missiles, insulting them at the same 
time with the most barbarous and savage outcries. 
For doubtless competent reasons, Timour conceived it 
advisable to confine his vengeance to the pillage of the 
town of Menou; after which, on their return, the 
imperial troops entered that of Jummoo, where they 
found such prodigious magazines of grain and other 
articles of sustenance, as to furnish an abundant sup. 
ply for all their wants.” ♦ On the 27th of February^ 

* Pricci iii. 283, 4. I'he Rajah of Jummoo (the Jimmugnr of 
Dow) afterwards falling into the hands of Timour, in a skirmish 
with the rear of his lumy, it was thought^advisabte that the 
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baying crossed tbe Jummoo for the last time, and oon< 
tinned his mardi about eight miles, Timour encamped 
on the left bank of the Chunaub. On the 7th of 
March, while the army were encamped at Jebhan, on 
the frontiers of Cashmeer, Timour left tiie army, to 
hasten in person to Samarcand ; and on-the 9th, he 
reached the left bank of the Indus ; “ being the fifty- 
seventh day since his departure from the vicinity of 
the Ganges, and just five months and seventeen days 
from the period at which he crossed the Indus to the 
eastward, at the commencement of this memorable 
expedition.”* 

The manner in which Timour withdrew from India, 
was certainly very unlike that of a conqueror ; and 
there is reason to suspect, that the partiality of the 
Mohammedan historians has led them to throw a 
false colouring over this unglorious termination of his 
expedition: ‘‘ We do not find,” remarks 'Mr. Dow, 

that Timour appointed any king to govern Hindos- 
tan. He confirmed the souhahs who had submitted to 
him, in their governments; and from this circum- 
stance, we may suppose that he intended to retain the 
empire in his own name ; though he left no troops 
behind him, except a small detachment in Delhi, to 
secure it from further depredations.” All that he 
appears to have reserved for himself, was'the possession 
of the Punjaub ; and this, his successors did not long 
retain- Mliat is still more remarkable, it does not 
appear from either Sherefeddin, Timour's partial bio- 
grapher and panegyrist, or from Ferishta, that Timour 
carried much treasure with him out of Hindostan. Dur- 

rajah’s wounds should he made the object of peculiar carOi and he 
was finally prevailed upon to make profession of the Mohammedan 
creed.** By this meaUj he secured the fovoui of Timour. 

« Pike|lii.887. 
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ing his lifC) whidi terminated in 1405, he was prayed 
for in the mosques of Hindostan ; and the coin was 
struck in his name ; but this. Major Rennell remarks, 
might be more the effect of policy in the' usurpers of 
Mahmood's throne, than the act of Timour himself.* 
Notwlthstaftding the hundreds of thousands whom he 
is represented as having sacrificed in the fury of his 
religious zeal, or on the cooler calculations of policy, 
and the still greater number led into captivity, the 
waste of life seems hardly to have left a void in the 
populous country. Things speedily reverted to their 
old course, and were involved, under the nominal 
reign of Mahmood, in the same anarchy. 

The city of Delhi had remained in disorder and 
desolation for two months after the departure of 
Timour, when it was taken possession of by Nuserit. 
He was subsequently expelled by Ekbal, who resum- 
ed the administration of affairs in the ruined city* 
The inhabitants, who had escaped by flight, b^n to 
assemble again; and the place, in a short time, 
Ferishta states, especially the quarter called the New 
City, put on the appearance of populousness. Lahore, 
Debalpoor, and Moultan remained in. the possession of 
Khyzir (or Khuzzer) Khan, who had been confirmed 
in his government by Timour ; Eanouje, Oude, Kur- 
rah, and Jionpoor, were held by Khaja^ Jehan, who 
assumed the title of royalty; Gujerat and M^wah 
were also in the hands of independent chieftains ; and, 

• Rennell* p. Iv. Timour’a views* the learned Writer observes* 

•* were, at this time* directed towards the Turkish empire; 
and this made him neglect India* which did not promise so 
plentiful a harvest of glory as the other” This appears hardly a 
sufficient explanation of his conduct. It is very probable* how- 
ever* that intelligence of the insubordinate state of Georgia and 
Aaerhbaii* hastened his departure from lndla.-«See Moo* TaAV. 
Persia, i. 166. 
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in fact, all the provincial governors laid claim to the 
style of sovereignty. Some of these were brought into 
subjection by the restless Ekbal ; at whose invitation, 
in 1401, the ex-emperor Mahmoud retV^ned from 
Gujerat to Delhi, and accepted of a pension. He 
afterwards escaped from this ignoble boimage ; but, 
on the death of Ekbal, who was slain in a combat with 
Khyzir Khan, he was recalled to occupy the throne. 
Ilis death, in 1413, terminated a reign marked by sin- 
gular vicissitudes and unparalleled disaste^^; and 
with him ended the Khuljean (Chilligi) or second 
Patan dynasty.* The omrahs, indeed, raised to the 
throne Dowlat Lodi, a Patan by nation ; but, after a 
nominal reign of little more than a year, he was 
obliged to surrender to Khyzir Khan, who thus 
became lord of Lahore, Moultan, and Delhi. , 

Khyzir was by birth a seyud^ or of the race of the 
Prophet ; and his father had been governor of Moul- 
tan, in the reign of *Perose III. Out of gratitude 
to his benefactor Timour,” we are told, he did not 
assume the title of Sultan, but continued to have the 
khutbah read in the name of that monarch, contenting 
himself with being styled AyauUAala (Most High in 
Dignity). On the death of Timour, the khutbah was 
read in the name of his son Shah Rokh, concluding 
with a prayer for the prosperity of Khyzir Khan.***^ 
Khysj^ had even the policy to send sometimes a tribute 
to Samarcand. At his death in 1421, he was succeeded, 
according to his expressed will, by his son Mubarik 

• Including the Intemiptionsi this inglorious reign lasted rather 
more than twenty years. ** He was just as unfit for the age in 

which he lived/* says Ferishta, ** as he was unworthy of better 
times. God was angry with the people of liindostan, and he gave 
them M^mood.” He might have gdded^ he wht them Timour. . 

t Aym Akbery, ii. 114.. 
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Shall, who, after a relg^ .of thirteen years, was assas- 
sinated by his vizier ; and, in pursuance of previous 
arrangements, the traitor placed on the throne* one of 
the grandsons of Kliyzir, Sultan Mahommed V. This 
weak and dissolute prince, after a troubled reign of 
twelve ye^ip, was succeeded by his son Alla 11., who, 
conscious of his incompctency, and wearied of the toils 
of empire, at length surrendered the retns of govern- 
ment loBheloli, an Afghan of the Lodi tribe, on con- 
dition gf being permitted to end his days quietly at 
Budayo^.* Bheloli, who was already in possession 
of the city, and had associated his name with that of 
Allah in the Tchutbah^ immediately dropped the recog- 
nition of his sovereignty, and spread the umbrella of 
empire over his own head.** 

Ibrahim, the grandfather of Bheloli, had raised him- 
self by his wealth*!’ to the government of Moultan, in 
the reign of Fei'ose ; .and his uncle, Islam Khan, had 
been subsequently made governor of Sirhind. At his 
death, he was so powerful, that he retained in his ser- 
vice 12,000 Afghans, mostly of his own tribe. Bheloli 
had been appointed his heir, and his party ultimately 
acquiring the ascendancy, he secured the government 
of Sirhind, to which he afterwards added Punjaub and 
Bebalpoor, and at last the sovereignty of Delhi, lie 
was esteemed for those days, says Ferishta, a mild and 
virtuous prince ; was brave, though cautious, temperate 
and liberal, and fond of the company of learned»men. 
He died a natural death, in the 80th year of his reign. 
His son and successor, Secunder I., recovered a consi- 

• He survived his abdication tvrenty-elght years, and died at 
Budayoon. 

t The tribe of Lodi, *• forming themselves Into a commercial 
todetY, carried on a trade between Persia and Uindostan." This 
explains the source Of their wealth, 
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derable part of tlie empiriS^ltnd, in 1501, made Agra 
the ro^ residence. It was during his reign that the 
Portuguese first accomplished the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope; but, as their connections 
were entirely with the maritime parts of iie Deccan, 
no notice of this event is taken by Ferishta. Under 
his son, Ibrahim II., the empire again fell to pieces ; 
and after a reign of twenty years, this “ proud and 
wicked prince*’ lost his kingdom and his life in the 
field of Paniput, A. D. 1525, to the illustrip^ Ma- 
hommed Baber, in whose person the sovereighty was 
transferred from the Lodi family to the race of Timour. 

The life of this extraordinary man would deserve to 
be given much more in detail, than the limits of an 
historical outline will admit of. He has left us a 
singularly interesting aiito-biographical memoir, which 
not only lets us into the knowledge of hisi own cha- 
racter, but throws great light on the manners of 
his countrymen ; forming, in fact, a very lively and 
graphic illustration of oriental history.* 

Zehir-ed-din Muhammed,-]- sumamed Baber (the 
Tiger), was born on the 14th of Feb., 1483. On his 
father’s side, he traced up his descent in a direct line 
to the great Timour Beg, while, by his mother’s side, 
he was sprung from Chenghiz Khan. In the twelfth 

* These memoirs, originally written by Baber in the Jaghatfll 
Turkl|4^^^> translated into Persian in the reign of Akber, 

> have been rendered accessible to the English reader, by the united 
labours of the late Dr. Leyden and William Erskine, Esq. This 
volume, so honourable to the learning and dlligencelof the Editor, 
forms a most important accession to our historical and geographical 
literature. 

t We find it Impossible to adhere to a uniform orthography, 
and have, therefore, generally followed that of our authority. This 
^ explain the variations that occur in our pages. Thus, the 
word du|(falth), with the article prefixed, is written by diifeient 
orientsSts, td dim, vd^in, v/ddeWf eddin, wkent id-din, 



year of his age, 6n thrleath of his father, Sultan 
Omer-shiekh Mirza, he became king of Tergfajiia. 
At that period, one of his uncles was king of»Samar« 
cand and llokh&ra; another was sovereigns of 
Hissar, Terhiiz, Kundez, Badakshan, and Khutldn ; a 
third was king of Caiibiil and Ghizni ; and his mater- 
nal uncle, a Mogul prince, held the fertile provinces of 
Tashkend and Shahrokheia along the Jaxartes. Sul- 
tan Hussein Mirza Baikra, a descendant of the great 
Tinioui), and the most powerful prince of his age, was 
sovereign of Khorasan. His contemporaries in Europe 
were, Henry VII. and Henry VIII. of England; 
Charles VIII., Louis XII., and Francis I.; the Empe- 
rors Maximilien and Charles V. ; and in Spain, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. 

Baber’s father had left his dominions in considerable 
disorder. Immediately before his death, his relatives 
and neighbours, the Sultan of Samarcand and the 
Khan of Tashkend, having taken offence at his con- 
duct (his inroads into their territories seem referred to), 
had entered into an alliance to invade his dominions 
from opposite points. Baber was, at that time, in 
Andejdn ; and young as he was, he promptly deter- 
mined to secure the citadel. In the mean time, Sul- 
tan Ahmed Mirza, having made himself master of 
the districts of Uratippa, Khojend, and Marghinan, 
had encamped within four farsangs of the capital, 
when Baber sent an embaasy to him with a message to 
this effect : It is plain that you must place some one 
of your servants in charge of this country ; I am at 
once your servant and your son : if you intrust me 
with this employment, your purpose will be attained 
in the most satisfactory and easy way.” A harsh 
answer was returned to this politic overtur^ but 
fMxdde&tal circumstances subsequently dispom^tbe 




jiiiyi^r . to patcli up a peace. A fatal disease had 
attackc|dliBe hones of his anny ; added to which, the 
traD|l .is^ere already dispirited by the loss of many ani- 
mi^,^ crossing the Kaba river, and by fihding them- 
selves opposed by a resolute enemy. Sulftan Ahmed 
died on his way back to Samarcand. SlaiullodKhan, 
at the same^time, after an ineffectual attempt to take 
Akhsi, fell'sick, and disgusted with the war, returned 
to his o\vn country. The King of Kashgar and Kho- 
ten, seized, like the rest, with the desire of conquest, 
shortly after entered the territories of Baber ; but he, 
too, was glad to extricate himself from his situation, 
by an amicable negotiation. 

Ferghana (the modern Kokaun), is a country of 
small extent, consisting of a valley or plain, surrounded 
with hills on all sides, except on the west, (towards 
Khojend and Samarcand,) and intersected by the river 
Sirr or Selhoon (the ancient Jaxartes). On the east, 
it has Kashgar ; on the south, the hill-country border- 
ing on Badakshan ; and on the north, a desolate tract, 
at that time overun by the Uzbegs. This his here- 
ditary territory, Baber did not, however, long retain. 
In 1497) he gained possession of Samarcand, but was 
compelled to evacuate it soon after, by rebellion in his 
own kingdom. His army deserted him ; and he was 
left without territory, at the head of a mere handful of 
devoted followers. A severe illness, at this crisis, had 
nearly terminated his career, and he speaks of his dis- 
tress and suffering' as extreme. A counter revolution 
restored him to the possession of Andejan in the fol- 
lowing year ; and a second time, he made himself 
master of Samarcand by surprise, and lost his heredi- 
tary states while engaged in the enterprise. The 
invader, Sheibani Khan, a powerful Uzbeg chieftain, 
pft^f^feating Baber in the ^field, blockaded him in 
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Samarcand ; and he was again compelled^ evaddate 
it with a few attendants. Assisted by tw^f hj^ ma- 
ternal uncles, he subsequently endeavoured to irel^ver 
Ferghdna^but he was completely defeatei^ 

Khans behig taken prisoners ; and duriil^* nearly a 
year, heSpras a fugitive, concealing himself in the hill- 
country to the south of his native kingd^, and often 
reduced to the greatest exigencies. At length, finding 
his partisans completely dispersed, and all hopes gone 
of recovering his hereditary possessions, after con. 
suiting with his few remaining adherents, he^resolved 
to try his fortune in Khorasan. With this view, in 
the summer of 1504, he descended from the hills of 
FerghAna, at the head of between two and three hun- 
dred ragged and ill armed followers. Badakshan was, 
at that time, under the dominion of Khosrou Shah, 
an unpopular chief ; and Baber avows, that he was 
not without hopes of effecting something there among 
his territories. On crossing the Amu, he found him- 
self joined by fresh adherents, who assured him that 
the Moguls in Khosrou Shah's service, were all 
attached to his interests ; and he seems to have re- 
garded it as an act of fair hostility, to avail himself of 
this state of things for the purpose of dethroning and 
expelling Khosrou, and seating himself in his stead. 
This was accomplished without drawing a sword, the 
Shah, on finding himself deserted by all the Mogul 
clans, tendering to Baber his own submission.* 

At this period, the territory of Caubul was fn a 
state of anarchy, and the capital in the hands of a 
usurper. Baber resolved to march against it ; and by 

* Ferishta accuses Baber^of bringing'' ibon^ this revolution by 
his Intrigues, notwithstanding that he had been treated by Khos- 
Tou Shah with great hospitality s but Baber himself ^ftO^assly 
disavows any such obligation to the Shah. 

PAUt IX. P 
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the latter' end of October, he had gained possession of 
Caiihiil and Ghizni, with the dependent territories, 
without Hattie or contest. He was now in a condition 
to|itte]^Jhiis conquests in a new directioS)^ Having 
musteredMkis army and assembled the persons best 
acquainted with the situation of the countr34he made 
particular Inquiries, he tells us, regarding the state of 
the diiferent districts on every hand. Some were 
for marching against Damaun ; others preferred 
Bangash; while others proposed, to advance ^against 
Hindostan ; and it was at last determined in council 
to m^e an irruption into the latter country. “ I had 
never before,” says Baber, “ seen the warm countries, 
nor the country of Hindostan. Immediately on reach- 
ing them, 1 beheld a new world. The grass was dif- 
ferent, the trees different, the wild animals of a diffe- 
rent sort, the birds of a different plumage, the man- 
ners and customs of the wandering tribes ( Us or eels 
and uluses) of a different kind. I w^as struck with 
astonishment i and, indeed, there was room for won- 
der.”* In this expedition, however, Baber did not 
cross the Indus, but confined his inroad to the coun- 
tries on the western side. He afterwards made incur- 
sions upon the Afghans and Uzbegs of Candabar and 
Khorasan. Haring one of these expeditions, the 
Mogul garrison of Caubul, taking advantage of his 
absence, revolted, and raised to the throne his cousin 
No sooner had intelligence of this revolution 
reached the army, than the greater part of the troops 
hastened back to protect their families ; so that, out 

* Erskine's Memoirs of Baber, p. 157. The road taken by 
Baber in this incursion, was by Adinapoor and Attok. Mr. Forster, 
in travelling the sanfe road in an opposite direction, was similarly 
struck with the sudden change of climate imiacdiately porceptiUe 
cm croMring a small streaiu three miles £• of Gundamouk, 
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of upwards of 10,000 horse, ' Baber had scarcely 600 
remaining in his camp. With this small force, he 
boldly returned to Caubul, where he waatmOt b^ * 
Kyzak head of a force ten or twelve jd^bou^d 

strong. Mding up close to the rebel Baber 

challenge ; his rival to single combat ; but, as he 
seemed to decline it, five omrahs successively engaged 
him, and fell by his hand. This heroic behaviour 
struck the rebels with so much admiration, that they 
refused to fight, and the usurper found himself a 
prisoner. Baber pardoned him ; but soon after, being 
detected in attempting to raise fresh disturbances, he 
was put to death.* 

On the death of Sheibani Khan, who fell in a war 
which he had wantonly provoked with Shah Ismael, 
now sovereign of Persia, attachment to his native soil 
led Baber to make another attempt at recovering 
Samarcand. It failed, owing to the mismanagement 
of his Persian allies, and the unpopularity he incurred 
from his confederacy with the Shiahs ; •and from that 
period, he confined himself in his enterprises to an 
eastern direction. He made several demonstrations 
in that quarter, before he finally marched upon Hin« 
dostan with the view of permanent conquest. Soon 
after the death of Iskander (Seconder,) he had sent an 

• It Is remarkable, tliat we do not learn this chivalrous achieve- 
ment from Baber himself, there occurring in this part of his Me- 
moirs a hiatus, common to all the MSS., and wholly unaccountaWte. 
The account of the transactions of his life flrom 1508 to 1519, Is 
supplied chietty by Feiishta, whom we have followed. It woidd 
appear, however, ftom Baber’s own account, that he was at Caubul 
when this revolt exploded, and that he was obliged to seek security 
by flight. See Dow, ii. 88-9G. Erskine’s Mem. of Baber, 236. 
This was the second time that the Moguls had conspired against 
him. On the former occasion (A.D. 1506), ihey had placed his 
cousin, Khaa Min^i on th? throve of CdUbul, who fled at his 
approach, 
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envoy to Sultan Ibrahim, demanding^ the cession of 
the countries of Behreh (Bhir4), Khushab, Chandb, 
*and Ghaiuut, which, from the days of Timour, had 
belc^ged 4o the Toorks. No answer was returned to 
this civil demand ; but Baber proceeded to take pos- 
session of part of the territory. In 1524, at jSle invi- 
tation of the Afghan governors of the Punjaub, Baber 
entered that province, and after subduing the country 
of the Gakers (or Gickers), and defeating some forces 
in tlie interest of Ibrahim, plundered and «]l^med 
Lahore. He then advanced to Debalpoor, which he 
took by storm, and a general massacre ensued. Cross- 
ing the Sutlej, he had proceeded as far as Sirhind, 
when the treacherous defection of one of the Punjaub 
chieftains rendered it expedient to fall back on 
Lahore, and to abandon, for that year, the further 
prosecution of his enterprise. In the course of this 
invasion, ho had been joined by Sultan AUah-ud- 
deen,* a brother of the Emperor Ibrahim, on whom 
he bestowed Debalpoor ; and he probably flattered him 
with the hope of succeeding to the throne of Delhi. 
Allah afterwards entered into a separate treaty with 
Dowlet Lodi Khan, by which he ceded to him all the 
Punjaub, on condition of being put in possession of 
Delhi and Agra. These confederates then marched 
upon Delhi ; and Allah, being joined in his advance 
by several ameers' of rank, found himself at the head 
of^40,^000 horse, with which he laid siege to the capital, 
but wthout success. Soon after, in an attempt to 
surprise Sultan Ibrahim's camp by ni^ht, he was 
defeated, and his whole army dispersed. 

Baber had advanced as far as Sialkot on his fifth 
and final invasion of India, (December 1525,) when 

• This was his royal title. Baber always calls him Alim Khan. 
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news of this defeat were brought to him.* \ On the 1st 
of January, he crossed the Beyah, and on the third 
day after, invested Milwat, which was surretedei'ed to* 
him by ^owlet Khan. Baber now, to use his pwn 
language, placed his foot in the stirrup of resolution, 
and his'^nd on the reins of coiiiidence in God, and 
marched against Sultan Ibrahim. On the 12th of 
March, he crossed the Jumna, opposite to Sis&weh; 
and on the I2th of April, (a skirmish with the enemy's 
advanced guard having occurred in the interval,) he 
encamped before Paniput. The army of Ibrahim 
consisted by this time of 100,000 horse and 1000 ele- 
phants ; while that of Baber, according to Ferishta, 
numbered not more than 13,000. On the 2l8t, the 
two armies came in sight of each other. Baber, hav- 
ing divided his troops into two lines and four grand 
divisions, with a body of reseiwe in the rear of each, 
and a few light horse to skirmish in front, took post 
himself in the centre of the first line. Ibrahim, on 
the other hand, unskilled in the art of war, observed 
no regular order of battle, vainly imagining that he 
could bear down his enemy by force of superior num- 
bers. He soon found himself fatally deceived. The 
known courage and steady order of the Mogul troops 
soon broke the unwieldy column which advanced upon 
them, while Baber's two bodies of reserve, wheeling 
with speed round the flanks of the enemy, attacked 
them in rear. Between five and six thousand men 
were found lying slain in one spot, near the Sultan ; 
and more thm three times that number, according, to 

• Dow says : ** When Baber heard of the defeat of Allah» he 

awoke ftoin the dream of indolence and luxury which he had in- 
dulged for some time in Cabuh and, in the beginning of the spring 
of A.lh 932, march^ the fifth time towards Hindostaa." This 
is at ditjBCt variance with Baber’s own statement* v 
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the lowest computation, were left on the field. Baber 
did not fail to make the best use of his victory, send- 
ing forward detachments by forced marches, to occupy 
Agra and Delhi,'and to secure tlie treasuries, while he 
followed with the rear. On the 10th of May, he 
entered Agra, and took up his residence in the palace 
of the slain monarch. 

Thus was the Patan empire of Hindostan finally 
overthrown, and this devoted country tranferred, for 
the third time, to a foreign invader. Baber might 
justly boast, that the achievement which made him 
master of Hindostan, was far bolder and more extra- 
ordinary in every respect, than the conquest effected 
by Sultan Mahmoud of Ghizni, or that of Shahab- 
ud-deen Ghouri. This success,*’ he says, in that 
singular strain of devout acknowledgement which per- 
vades his Memoirs, I do not ascribe to my own 
strength, nor did this good fortune flow from my own 
efforts, but from the fountain of the favour and 
mercy of God.”* 

The internal state of India at this era, is thus de- 
scribed by the Emperor himself. 

At the period when I conquered the country, 
five Mussulman kings and two Pagans exercised royal 
authority. Although there were many small and 
inconsiderable rais and rajas in the hills and Avoody 
country^ yet, these were the chief and the only ones of 
import&hce. One of these powers was the Afghans, 
whose government included the capital, and extended 
■. 

Eiskine*s Mem. p. 310. Only a few years before, a conquest 
still more extraordinary had transferred the empire of Mexico to a 
Spanish adventurer. Mexico was Anally taken in 1521. In Eu- 
ro()e, the taking of Belgrade and Rhodes by Soliman the Magni- 
ficent, and the kiattle of Pavia, were events nearly concempo? 
xaneous. ^ 
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from Behrehto BiJiar. Jonp(ir, before it fdl into 
the power of the Afghans, was held by Sultan Hussein 
Sherki. This dynasty they call the Purebi (Eastern).* 
The second prince was Sultan Muhammed Muzeffer, 
in Gujr&t. He had departed this life a few days be« 
fore Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat. They call this race 
Tang. The third kingdom is that of the Bahmanil 
in the Dekhan ; but at the present time, the Sultans 
of the Ilekhan have no authority or power left. All 
the different districts of their kingdom have been 
seized by their most powerful nobles ; and when the 
prince needs any thing, he is obliged to ask it of his 
own amirs. The fourth king was Sultan Mahmdd, 
who reigned in the country of M&lwd, which they 
likewise call M&ndu. This dynasty was called the 
Kilji. Rana Sanka, a Fagan, had defeated them, and 
occupied a number of their provinces. This dynasty 
also had become weak. The fifth prince was Nusrat 
Shah in the kingdom of Bengal. His father had been 
king of Bengal, and was a syed of the name of Sultan 
Alaeddin. He had attained this throne by hereditary 
succession. It is a singular custom in Bengal, that 
there is little of hereditary descent in succession to the 
sovereignty. There is a throne allotted for the king ; 
there is, in like manner, a seat or station assigned for 
each of the amirs, vazirs, and mansabd&rs. It is that 
throne and these stations alone, which eng^ the 
reverence of the people of Bengal. A set Of de- 

* Purebi, in Hindostanee, answers to Sharki or Sherki, 
or Persian, and appears to be the same word as Purob and Jnnwa, 
See. p. 107* Khaja Jehan, vizier to Mahmoud 111., was the first 
who, luving established himself in the independent sovereignty of 
Bahar,' fixed his residence at Jionpoor, and assumed the title of 
Sultan Sherki (King of the East). Dow, L 322. This transitory 
kingdom seems to have answered, both in name and locality, to the, 
ancient'PradiU* . » ' 
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pendants, servants, and attendants are* annexed to 
each of these situations. When the king wishes 
to dismiss or appoint any person, whosoever is 
placed in the seat of the one dismissed, is immediately 
attended and obeyed by the whole estaljisl^pient 
of dependants, servants, and retainers annexed to 
Ihe seat which ho occupies: nay, this rule obtains 
even as to the royal throne itself. Whoever kills the 
king, and succeeds in placing himself on that(,throne, 
is immediately acknowledged as king ; all th^ amirs, 
vazirs, soldiers, and peasants instantly obey^nd sub- 
mit to him, and consider him as being as much their 
sovereign as they did their former prince, and obey 
his orders as implicitly.* The people of Bengal say : 
* We are faithful to the throne : whoever hlls tho 
throne, we are obedient and true to it.’ There is 
another usage in Bengal : it is reckoned disgraceful 
and mean for any king to spend or diminish the 
treasures of his predecessors. It is reckoned neces- 
sary for every king, on mounting the throne, to col- 
lect a new treasure for himself. To collect a treasure 
is, by these people, deemed a great glory and ground 
of distinction.-(- 

* '* Strange as this custom may seem, a similar one once prevailed, 
down to a very late period, in Malabar. There was a Jubilee, every 
twelve years, in the Samorin’s country ; and any one who suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way through the Samorin's guards, and slew 
him, reigned in his stead. (Hamilton's New Account of the East 
Indies, vol. 1. p. 309.) The att^pt was made In 1695, and again 
a very few years ago, but without success.**— Note in Erskink. 
In toe Birman empire, toe possession of the royal fort appears 
almmt to confer the regal power on its occupant.— See Mon. Trav. 
Dlrmah, p.' 36. Whatever may be the historical origin of the 
custom referred to, the sentiment ascribed to the natives of Bengal, 
seems the natural eiTect of the perpetual revolutions which they 
were accustomed to witness, on their passive, timid character. 

t Supposing this custom to have prevailed in the Deccan, it will 
serve to explain toe immenid^ t;tea8Ui;e wb^ its ^OMrdu ha^ ac- 
cumulated in toe lapse of ages. 
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The five kings who have been mentioned, are 
great princes, and are all Mussulmans, and possessed 
of formidable armies. The most powerful of the 
Pagan princes, in point of territory and, army, is the 
Raja of Bijnager. Another is the Rana Sanka. His 
origin^ plincipality was Ghitiir. During the confu- 
sions that prevailed among the princes of the kingdom « 
of Mandu, he seized on a number of provinces whidt 
had depended on Mandu, such as Rantphr (Rantam- 

pore), Siijrangpur, Bhils4n, and Chanderi There 

were a number of other rais and rajahs on the borders 
and within the territory of Hindustan, many of whom, 
on account of their remoteness or the difficulty of 
access into their country, have never submitted to the 
Mussulman kings. 

The countiy and towns of Hindustan are ex- 
tremely ugly. All its towns and lands have a uni- 
form look ; its gardens have no walls ; the greater 
part of it is a level plain. The banks of its rivers 
and streams, in consequence of the rushing of the tor- 
rents that descend during the rainy season, are worn 
deep into the channel, which makes it generally diffi- 
cult and troublesome to cross them. In many places, 
the plain is covered with a thorny brushwood to such 
a degree, that the people of the petgannasy relying on 
these forests, take shelter in them, and trusting to 
their inaccessible situation, often continue in a state 
of revolt, refusing to pay their taxes. In Hindust&n, 
if yon except the rivers, there is little running water.^ 
Now and then, some standing water is to be met 
with. All these cities and countries derive their 
water fvom wells or tanks, in which it is collected 
during the rainy season. In'Hindust&n, the populous- 
ness and decay, or total destruction of villages, nay of . 
citiei^ almost instantaneous, fjarge cities that have 
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been inhabited for a series bl ^ars, (if, on an alarm, 
the inhabitants take to flight,) in a single day, or a 
dky and a half, are so completely abandoned, that you 
can scarcely iiscover a trace or mark of population. 
And if, on the other hand, they intend to se|^o on 
any particular spot, as they do not need to run water- 
purses, or to build flood-mounds, their crops being 
produced without irrigation, and the population of 
Hindustan being unlimited, inhabitants swa^m in in 
every direction. They make a tank, or dig a well. 
There is no need of building a strong house or erect- 
ing a firm wall ; they have abundance of strong grass 
and plenty of timber, of which they run up hovels, 
and a village or town is constructed in an instant.* 
Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to 
recommend it. The people are not handsome. They 
have no idea of the charms of friendly society, or of 
frankly mixing together, or of familiar intercourse. 
They have no genius, no comprehension of mind, no 
politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, 
no ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning or 
executing their handicraft works, no skill or know- 
ledge in design or architecture. They have no good 

* This wUl explain the sudden resurrection of cities and capitals 
after their complete destruction; an event of such frequent oc- 
currence in oriental history. The following passage from Col. 
Wilks's Historical Sketches of the South of India, will throw fur- 
ther light umn the subject. ** On the approach of a hostile army, 
jUia unfortwiatc inhabitants of India bury under ground their 
roost curobrous effects : and each individual, roan, woman, and 
child above six years of age, (the infant children being carried by 
their mothers,) with a load of grain proportioned to their strength, 
issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a country 

(if such can be found) exempt from the miseries of war ; sometimes 
of a strong fortress, but more generally of the most unfrequented 
hills and woods, where they|nrolong apQisera||lc existence until the 
aepwture Qf tbo encQiys and^if thU diould be, p|ptnctcd beyond 
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horses, no p^ood flcsUf fo grapes or musk-melons,* 
no good fruits, no ice dr cold water, no good food or 
bread in their bazars, no baths or colleges, no candleSr, 
no torches, not a candlestick. Instead^ of a candle 
or torch, you have a gang of dirty fellows called 
dfru/ts,Vho held in their left hand a kind of small 
tripod, and in their right hand a gourd to supply it*^ ' 
with oil. Brides their rivers and standing waters, 
they have some running water in their ravines and 
hollows : they have no aqueducts or canals in their 
gardens or palaces. In their buildings, they study 
neither elegance nor climate, appearance nor regu- 
larity. Their peasants and the lower classes all go 
about naked. 

The diief excellency of Hindustan is, that it is a 
large country, and has abundance of gold and silver. 
The climate, during the rains, is very pleasant. 
While the rains continue on the ground, the air is 
singularly delightful, insomuch that nothing can 
surpass its soft and agreeable temperature. Its defect 
is, that the air is rathbr moist and damp. During the 
rainy season, you cannot shoot, even with the bow of 
our country, and it becomes quite useless. The coats 
of mail, books, clothes, and furniture, all feel the bad 
effects of the moisture. Their houses too suffer from 

not being substantially built The heat cannot be 

compared to the heats of Balkh and Kandahar. It is 
not above half so warm as in these places., Another 
convenience of Hindustan is, that the worlcmen nf’* 
every profession and trade are innumerable. For any 
work or employment, there is always a set ready, to 

the time for which they have provided food, a large proportion of 
them necessarily die of hunger.**— W ilks, vol, i. p. 309, rwte* 

* Orape^ and musk<4QeloeS| pacticitlarly the latter, arc jiow 
tommon sU over^ndi% % 
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Whom the same employmehiHh trade have descended 
from fether to son for ages. 

The countries from Behreh to ]£hdr, which are 
liow under my dominie, yield a revenue of iifty-two 
krors (about 1,300^000/. sterling). Of this amount, 
^pergannas to the vdkie of eight or nine Jbrors. are in * 
"^e possession of some rais and rajas, wlft from old 
times have been submissive, and have received these 
pergannas for the purpose of confirming them in their 
obedience.” • 


The opinions which Baber here esfcpresses regarding 
Indm, were so fully participated by most of his beys 
and principal men, that they now clamoured to bo 
led back to Caubiil, and even began to make prepa- 
rations' for their teturn. There was a strong mutual 
dislike and hostility between Baber’s people and the 
natives, both peasantry and soldiers. The Patans, who 
were in great terror of the Moguls, and had a natural 
antipathy to their government, refused to submit, and 
appeared everyw]iere in arms, strengthening their 
forts, and erecting the standai^ of defiance in the 
several provinces. Even the peasantry about Agra 
avoided and fled from his men, and, cutting off his 
foraging parties, rendered it very difficult for him to 
support his cavalry, or to supply his troops with pro- 
vjsions. The roads became impassable. Add to this, 
when Baber entered Agra, it was the hot season ; and 
the heats, that year, were uncommohly oppressive, 
^fxiscmudi that a great many Moguls, not being 


* Enkine^s Baber» pp. 310—334. A very minute and curious 
account la given by the royal Author, of the natural history and 
Vegetable productions of India, which will be found of great value 
to the naturalist. It appears that the wild el^hant was then found 
In diatricte where it la '^knoi^ a Hfm that the improve* 
meat of the country hM be^j|WwidSidtfe^^^ Saber’s tbnei 
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ACiiastomed to suth dropt)ed down as if they 

had been smitten by we simoom, and expire^ on the 
spot. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the discontent becam^jT general and alai-ming. 
Baber had, however, formed his resolution not to 
suiFer his brilliant conquest 1^.be wrested from him 
but by d^uth alone. Summoning all his beys 
council, he told them, that he. should consider no Ofee 
as his friend, who should henceforward make, a pro- 
posal to retreat ; but that if any of them could not 
bring themselyps to. stay, they were at liberty to 
depart. The only one who accepted this proposal, 
was Khwajeh Kilan, whom Baber appointed to the 
government of Ghiznl and Caubul.* 

When it was knowd that Baber had determined not 
to leave Hindostan, as his ancestor, Timour, had 
done, several omrahs, wilhi^ to be first in favour, 
began to come over to him. In the eastern provinces, 
the Fatan omrahs were in considerable force, and 
having crossed the Ganges, had advanced beyond 
kanouje. Baber sent an army hgainst them under 
his son Humaiun, at whose approach the rebels fell 
back and dispersed without coming to action. Leaving 
a garrison in Jionpore, Hum&iun now hastened had 
to rejoin his father, who was preparing to take the 
field against the infidels. Rana Sanka, after taking 
the fort of i^andar in Ajmeer, had pushed on as far 
as Bi&na, o^his^ march towards Agra; and had even, 
defeated a detachment of Baber's vanguard, whiqh 

• Ferishta tells us. that ** Chaja Callfin was advised, being at the 
point of death, to retixe to recover his health.” Baber says nothing 
of his illness, bpt states, that being heartily tired of Hindustan, he 
had the effrontery to leave the following verses in Turk!, on the 
walls of some houses in Delhi: 

« If 1 pasidhe Sind safe and sound. 
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struck uiisual temfr in tbe l^^’s small aliny. Nor 
was tlij alarm wholly unrea^nable. The Emperor 
himself appears to have felt that his situation was 
highly critical ; and at nd'period had he had to contend 
against a powerful endkny under so great disadvantages. 
In alliance with the bi^ye Rajpoot leader, were several 
,PataD omrahs, together with Mahmoud, the son of 
the Emperor Secunder, whose pretensions to the 
throne alone rendered him formidable ; but the united 
force exceeded a hundred thousand men. Baber con- 
fesses, that he had no great reliance upon the men of 
Hindustan who were in his interest ; and the panic 
spread in his army by the bold and unexpected advance 
of the Pagans, joined to the repulse of his troops at 
Biina, was grea^ augmented by the sinister and ill- 
timed prediction of a r^cally astrologer. Instead 
of giving me any ^sistance,*’ says the Emperor, that 
evil-minded wret^ loudty prodmmed to every person 
whom he met in the camp, that at this time Mars was 
in the west, and that whoever should engage, coming 
from the opposite^uarter, would b^e defeated. The 
courage of such as consulted this villanous soothsayer, 
was consequently still further depressed.** ^Werishta 
tells us, that, in a council of war, the greater part of the 
officers concurred in advising a retreat to the Punjaub, 
leaving a strong garrison only in Agra. Baber at length 
broke silence, and appealing to them as, soldiers and 
true believers, set before them, how mhchdietter it was 
to die with honour, than to live with infamyl* Should 
they fall in the field, they would die the death of 
martyrs ; and should they survive, they would rise 

m 

« In this highly characteristic oration, given in his MemoiiSj 
Baber cited, from the Shah-n&meh, the adidired couplet: 

*• With fame, even if I dle, I am contented t 
Let flune be mine, sipce my body is desth*!,** 
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victorious. He therefore propose^d, that they should 
all bind theiuselves by a 'solemn oath on the. Koran, 
not even to think of turning their face from this war- 
fare, or to desert the field, till soul should be sepa- 
rated from the body. Master and servant, small and 
great, all with emulation seizing the Koran, swore,*’ 
says Baber, in the form that I had given. My plan 
had succeeded to admiration, and its effects were 
instantly visible, far and near, on friend and foe. ” 

In thus summoning to his aid the counter -spell of re- 
ligious fanaticism, Baber availed himself of the only 
.master principle that could have overpowered the effects 
of superstition acting upon fear. Perhaps it was the 
only principle tha| could have sustained his own mind ; 
and what may be regarded as the weakness of his cha- 
racter, now constituted £is strength.' There Is no. 
reason to doubt that the enthusiast was blended with 
the politician. On the day preceding the council, he 
was seriously struck, he says, in the course of his ride 
to survey his posto, with the reflc^on, that he had 
always resolved one time or another to make an effec- 
tual rep^tance, by renouncing all forbidden works ; 
and he 1MW made a solemn vow never more to drink 
wine. Having sent for the gold and silver goblets and 
cups, with all tl^e other utensils used for drinking parties, 
he ordered them to be broken to pieces^ and the fragments 
to be divided among dervishes and the poor, ^hat 
night and following, numbers of ameer^ and cour- 
tiers, soldiers and others, to the number of three hun- 
dred, made vows of |imilar reformation. Baber had, 
previously, made a vow, that, in case of gaining 
the victory tiver Rana Sanka, he would remit the 
temgha (stamp-tax)* levied from Mussulmans ; and being 
now reminded of his promise, he directed it to be 
formally announced in an imperial firinaun. By this 
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step, he prepared the minds of his followers for the 
appeal made to their enthusiasm. 

The danger and confusion were now at their height. 
The forts of R4beri, Ghandwar, and Koel in the Doab, 
had been taken by diro^nt detachments of the enemy ; 
the governor of Samlial had evacuated that place, and 
rejoined Baber ; Gwalior was blockaded by the Pagans, 
and many Hindustanis began to deseA. Without 
minding the fugitives,” says the Emperor, we conti- 
nued to regard only our own force. I advanced my 
guns and tripods that moved on wheels, with all 
the apparatus and machines whidi I had prepared,* 
and inarched forward with my army, regularly drawn 
up and divided into right and left w^ and centre, in 
battle order. 1 set forward in front the guns and 
tripods placed on wheel-carriages. . Behind them was 
stationed a body of matchlock, men, to prevent the com- 
munication between the artillery and the infantry from 
being cut off. After the ranks were formed, I galloped 
along the line, animating the Begs and troops of the 
centre, right, and left ; giving each division special 
instructions how they were to act, and to every man 
orders how to conduct himself, and in wh^*^ manner 
he was to engage. Having made these arrangements, 
I ordered the army to move on in order of .battle for 
about a^Aross, when we halted to encamp. The Pagans, 
on getting notice of our motions, were on .the alert; 

* Mustafi ROrai had disposed the guns according to the ROmi 
(Ottoman) fashion.** The tripods were a tort of moveable breast- 
work, consisting of bull’s hides twisted Inb ropes, and attached to 
wooden frames. Their design was to rMMure. the tro^, and add 
to the apparent strength of their position. Baber, evidently, did 
not place much confidence In their intrinsic strength. Twenty or 
twenty-five days were occupied In the construction of' these ma- 
chines. Dow spcaka of tocketo aa forming part of Baber’s artU- 
i®nr. 
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and several parties drew out to face us, and advanced 
dose up to our guns and ditch. After our army had 
encamped, and when we had strengthened and fortified 
our position in- front, as I did intend fighting that 

day, I pushed on a few of our droops to skirmiskwith 
a party of the enemy, way of taking an omen.^ 
They took a number of Pagans, and cutoff their 
heads, which they brought away. This incident raised 
the spirits of our army excessively,- and had a wonder- 
ful effect in giving them confidence in themselves.’* 

On Saturday, March 16 (1627), having dragged 
forward the guns, the army advanced to the village 
of Kava, and took up a position previously entrenched. 
While occupied iii pitching the tents, tidings were 
brought that the enemy was in sight. In a few mi- 
nutes Baber had formed his line in the manner pre- 
viously arranged and practised, and was ready for the 
encounter. The”army #as chiefly drawn up, Ferishta 
says, by Nizam Khalifa, Baber’s ablest general ; and 
the order of battle is thus described. 

** The line, which, upon this occasion, was single, 
consisted of six brigades, exclusive of the king’s life- 
guards In the centre, whezb Bnber posted himself. 
Before eimh of the brigades, a few paces in front, the 
king placed '^a* squadron of light hoVse, which formed 
another kind of line with great intervals.' In front 
of the whole, the artillery* were drawn up in three 
divisions, tHe right, left, and centre. The brigade 
immediately ' to t^ right of the centre, was com- 
manded by Timur, consisting of his own tribe and 

* Dow. saysi ** the artOlei^ and tocket-waggons.** The ** tri- 

pods’* already described must be what Ferishta<Kfeni to. The guns 
also were chained together, so as to form a banier against the 
enemy’s cavalry. 
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the troops of many other omi^s of distinction. The 
brigade to the left of the centre was under the imme- 
diate orders of Allum, a descendant of the Emperor 
Beloll, and composed of his national troops, and those 
of five-other nobles. The t#o brigades of the right 
wing were commanded in chief by Prince Hum&ioon ; 
and of these, the right hand brigade consisted of the 
troops of Casim, Hussein, and other chiefs of family, 
and expedience in* war. The left hand battalion of 
Prince Humdioon’s division, was made up of the troops 
of Seid-Amir, and of those of other six nobles of the 
Mogul race. The two brigades of the left wing were 
commanded by Seid Khaja. 

About ten o’clock, a.m., th|"^kction was com- 
menced by the artiUfery. The left of the enemy 
charging the right of the Moguls, sbon fell in, hand 
to hand, with the battalions of Kokultash and Mallek 
Casim, and made them give ground. But Timur, by. 
the Sultan’s orders, indining to the right with his 
brigade, took up their ^ound, and falling upon the 
assailantB with great fury, put them to flight, the 
light-horse pursuing them with great slaughter, quite 
through their own line. The enemy, in the mean 
time, beingL so numerous, extended their flanks far 
beyond the wings of the king, and came do^ upon 
him from all sides. Baber ordered his right and left 
wing to fall back, by which means his army was 
thrown into a cirde. In this position, he resisted the 
repeated assaults of the Patans, till three o’dock; 
Alla Kouli, of Rflmi, who commanded the artillery, 
making ^eat slaughter among them.* Baber, finding 
the enemy fatigued by their repeated assaults, now 
determined to act offensively, to drive them quite out 
of the Add. He therefore put himsdf at the head of 
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the brigades of Timu^ And Allum, and charging them 
like a lion rushing from his forest, after an obstinate 
resistance, put their whole army to flight. 

The king, immediately after the victory, assumed 
the title of Masii (victoftous) ; and, as a monument 
to perpetuate the memory of the battle, he ordered a 
pyramid to be built on an eminence near the field, * 
which, according to the custom of his age and nation, 
was stuck round with the heads of the slain. The 
astrologer, after being severely reprimanded for his 
false predictibn, was presented with a lak of rupees, 
and banished from the Jciiigdom.*’ * 

This was the l a st engagement on a large scale, in 
which Baber commanded. He wished to pursue the 
Pagans into their own country | but this plan he was 
obliged to abandon, in consequence of the want of 
water on the road, and .the excessive heat of the 
season. After reducing the country of Mewdt, Baber 
returned to Agra, and disbanded his army for the rainy 
season. Early in the following year (1528), he un- 
dertook an expedition against Ch&nderi, a strong hill- 
fort, in which a Rajpoot chief had shut himself up 
with a garrison of five thousand men. It was taken 
by escalade. When the Hindoos found that they 
could no longer defend it against their enemy, they, 

according to their dreadful custom,’* put to death 
their wives and children. Then, ‘‘ throwing a yellow 
powder over their garments, as on a day of festivity, 
and throwing loose ^ their hair, they issued fprth with 

* Dow, li. 112-414. In Baber’s Memoirs, the gtkette aecaixtit 
of this victory, composed by Sheikh Zein, is given at length ; and 

<* nothing,” Mr. Enklne remarks, ** can form a more striking 
contrast to the simple, manl/, and intelligent style of Baber him- 
self, than the pompous, laboured periods of his secretary. 
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their swords and shields, and sought after that death 
which they all obtained.” * 

Advices were about this time received, that a de- 
tachment sent against the Patan chiefs of the Lodi 
tribes, who were still in arms in the Eastern provinces, 
had been defeated. Baber immediately marched in 
person to Kanouje, and having thrown a bridge of 
boats across the Ganges, passed that river in pursuit 
of the enemy, who, after a faint resistance, took to 
flight. In the following year, Sultan Mahmood Lodi 
again took the field, and possessed himself of Bahar. 
Baber advanced as far as Kurrah, on the Ganges, 
where Sultan Jildleddin, ^f the Purab dynasty of 
Patans, prepared a grand entertghanient for his im- 
perial guest. Again Mahmoud’s army was broken 
up at his approach. Baber afterwards made an exten- 
sive circuit through Bahar and Oude, and after re- 
ceiving the submission of these provinces, and ah em- 
bassy of peace from the Bengalese, once more returned 
to his capital. A few months after (Sept. 1529), his 
own Journal abruptly terminates. Whether he com- 
posed memoirs of the remaining fifteen months of his 
life, is uncertain. The state of his health, which was 
now rapidly declining, probably [diminished his usual 
activity. Hfimdiun, anxious, apparently^ to be near 
the seat of empire, left his government of Badakshan 
in the charge of his brother, and set out for Agra ; 
where, though he" was^ neither sent for nor expected, 
the affections of his fathef and the influence of his 
mother procured him a good reception. After re- 
maining for some time at court, he went to his govern- 

* Dow, ii. 115. Baber describes them as rushing out in a state 
of complete nudity, and eng^ing fts troops with ungoyemablQ 
desperation, ' - 
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ment at Sambal, where^ about six montbs after, he fell 
dangerously ill. Baber, deeply affected at the tidings, 
gave directions that he should be conveyed to Agra by 
water, where he safely arrived, but his life was de- 
spaired of. The sequel, as given by the Mohammedan 
historians, is too extraordinary to be omitted. 

When all hopes from medicine were over, and 
while several men of skill were talking to the Emperor 
of the melancholy situation of his son, Abul Baka, a 
personage highly venerated for his knowledge and 
piety, remarked to Baber, that in such a case, the 
Almighty had sometimes vouchsafed to receive the 
most valuable thing possessed by one friend, as an 
offering in exchange for the' life of another. Baber, 
exclaiming thali, all things, his life was deai*est to 
Hbrnaibn, as Hum&ibn’s was to him, and that, next 
to the life of Hbmdiun, his own was what be most 
valued, devoted his life to heaven as a sacrifice for his 
son’s. The noblemen around him entreated him to 
retract' the rash vow, and, in place of the first offering, 
to give the diamond taken at Agra, and reckoned the 
most valuable on earth ; (urging,) that the ancient 
sages had said, thai! it was the dearest of our worldly 
possessions alone, that was to be offered to heaven. 
But he persisted in his resolution, declaring that no 
stone, of wHbtever value, could be put in competition 
with his Hfe. He three times walked round the 
dying prince; a solemnity similai; to that used in 
sacrifices and heave^fferiz^ ; * and retiring, prayed . 
earnestly to God. .After some time, he was heard to 

• ** It Is customary aipong the Mussulmans, as it was among the 
Jews, to waive presents of money or jewels thrice round the head 

of the person to whom they i|p offered, on particular occasions, aa 
on betrothings, marriages, Ac. There is supposed tpbe soioetWng 
sscred in this rite, which averts inisfmtune»-* 

4 
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ezdainiy ^ I have borne it away ! I have borne it 
awayf* The Mussulnian historians assure us, that 
Hiim&ibn almdit immediately began to recover, and 
that, in proportion as he recovered, ‘ the health and 
strength of Baber visibly decayed With that un- 

varying affection for his family which he shewed in 
all the circumstances of his life, he strongly besought 
Hbmdibn to be kind and forgiving to his brothers. 
Hdmdibn promised, and, what in such circumstances 
is rare, kept his promise.”* Baber expired at the 
Charbagh palace, near Agra, Dec. 26, 1530, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty-seventh of 
his reign as a sovereign prince. He had reigned over 
part of Hindustan five years. His regains were, in 
conformity to his own ^wish, carried to' Caubul, and 
interred in a hill that still bears his nattle. His cha- 
racter is thus summed up by Mr. Erskine, the accom- 
plished Editor of the Memoirs. 

Zahtr-ed-din Muhammed Baber was undoubtedly 
one of the most illustrious tnen of his age, and one of 
the most eminent and accomplished princes that ever 
adorned an Asiatic throne. He is Represented as 
having been above the middle sizq, of great vigour of 
body, fbnd of all Held and warlike sports, an excellent 
swordsman, and a skilful archer. As a proof of his 
bodily strength, it is mentioned, that housed to leap 
from one pinnacle to another of the pinnated ramparts 
used in the East, in his double-soled boots ; and that 
he even frequently took a man under each arm, and 
went leaping^ along the* rampart from one of the 
pointed piiinades to ^ another. Having been early 
trained to the conduct of business, and tutored in the 
school of adversity, the poi^s of his mind received 

* Enkioiers Mem. of Bdwr, p» 497. 
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thefr full development. He ascended the throne at 
the age of twelve ; and before he had attained his 
twentieth year, the young prince had shared every 
variety of fortune. He had not only been the ruler of 
subject provinces, but had been in thraldom to his own 
ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every senti- 
ment of his heart. He had been alternately hailed and 
obeyed as a conqueror and deliverer by rich and exten- 
sive kingdoms, and forced to lurk in the deserts and 
mountains of his own native kingdom as a houseless 
wanderer. Down to the last dregs of life, we perceive 
in him the strong feelings of an affection for his early 
friends and early enjoyments, rarely seen among 
princes. Perhaps the free “ manners of the Tkrki 
tribes had combined with "the events of his early life, 
in cherishing these amiable feelings. He had betimes 
been taught, by the voice of events that could not lie, 
that he was a man .dependent on the kindness 'and 
fidelity of other mdn ; and, in dangers and escapes 
with his followers, had learned that he was only one 
of an association, whose general safety and success 
depended on the result of their mutual exertions in a 
common cause. The native benevolence and gayety 
of his disposition seems ever to overflow on all. around 
him ; and he talks of his motliers, his grandmothers, 
and sisters^ith some garrulity indeed, but the gar- 
rulity of a good son and a good brother. Of his com. 
panions in arms, he always speaks yfiih. the frank 
gayety of a soldier ; and it is a relief to the reader, in 
the midst of the popipous coldness of Asiatic history, 
to find a king who can weep for days, and tell us that 
he wept for the playmate of hi^ boyhood. Indeed, an 
uncommon portion of^ good nature and go^ humour 
runs through all his <dihracter ; and, ^ even to political 
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offences, he will be found, in a remarkable degree, 
indulgent and forgiving. 

In the cbancter of the founder of a new dynasty in 
one of the richest and most powerful empires on earth, 
we may expect to find a union of the great qualities of 
a statesman and a general ; and Baber possessed the lead, 
ing qualifications of both in a high degree. But we are 
not, in that age, to look for any deeply-laid or regular 
plans of civil polity, even in the most accomplished 
princes. Baber's superiority over the chiefs to whom 
he was opposed, arose chiefly from his active disposition 
and lively good sense. Ambitious as he was, and fond 
of conquest and of glory in all its shapes, the entei'prise 
in which he was for the season engaged, seems to have 
absorbed his whole soul, $tnd all his faculties were ex- 
erted to bring it, whatever it was, to a fortunate issue. 
His elastic mind was not broken by discomfiture; and 
few princes who have achieved such glorious conquests, 
have suffered more numerous or decisive defeats. His 
personal courage was conspicuous during his whole 
life ; but it may be doubted, whether, in spite of his 
final success, he was so much entitled to the character 
of a great captain as of a successful partisan, and a bold 
adventurer. In the earlier part of his career, his 
armies were very small. Most of his expeditions were 
rather successful inroads, than skilful campaigns. But 
he ^shewed a genius pnd a power of observation, which, 
in other circumstances, would have raised him to the 
rank of the most accomplished commanders. As he 
had the sense to perceive the errors which he commit- 
ted in .his earlier years, so, with the superiority that 
belongs tb< a great mind, conscious of its powers, he 
always readily acknowledges thm. His conduct dur- 
ing thp rebdUon of the Mogijb at ^4bul, and 
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alarm of his army in the war with Rana Sank^ bears 
the indications of the most heroic magnanimity. The 
latter period of his life is one uninterrflpted series of 
success. 

“ But we are not to expect in Baber, that perfect 
and refined character which belongs only to modern 
times and Christian countries. We sometimes see him 
order what, according to the practice of modern war, 
and the maxims of a refined morality, we should con- 
sider as cruel executions. We find him occasionally 
the slave of vices which, even though they belonged to 
his age and countiy, it is not possible to regard in 
such a man without feelings of regret. We are dis- 
appointed to find bne possessed of so refined an under- 
standing and so polished a taste, degrading both, by 
an obtrusive and almost ri^iiculous display of his 
propensity to intoxication. It may palliate, though it 
cannot excuse this offence, that it appears to have led 
him to no cruelty or harshness to his servants or 
those around him ; that it made him neglect no busi- 
ness, and that it seems to have been produced solely by 
the ebullition of high spirits in his gay and social 
temper. We turn from !^ber, the slave of such vices, 
which, probably, hastened on a premature old age, and 
tended to bring him to an early grave, and view him 
with more complacency, encouraging in his dominions 
the useful arts and polite literature, by his countenance . 
and his example. We delight to see him describe his 
success in rearing a new plant, ii^ introducing a new 
fruit-tree, or in repairing a decayed aqueduct, with 
the same pride and complacency that he relates his 
most splendid victories. No region of art or nature 
seems to have escaped the activity of his research. He 
had cultivated the art of 'poetry from his early years ; 
and his Dimnj or collection of Thrki poems, is men* 
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tioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of 
his country. Ho also wrote a work on Prosody and 
some smaller productions, which he sometimes alludes 
to in . his memoirs. He was skilful in the science of 
music, on which he wrote a treatise. But his most 
remarkable work is, undoubtedly, the memoirs of his own 
life. No history, perhaps, contains so lively a picture 
of the life and opinions of an eastern prince. 

“ A striking feature in Baber's character is, his 
unlikeness to other Asiatic princes. Instead of the 
stately, systematic, artificial character that seems to 
belong to the throne in Asia, we find him natural, 
lively, affectionate, simple ; retaining on the throne 
all the best feelings and affections of. common life. 
Change a few circumstances arising from his religion 
and country, and, in reading the transactions of his 
life, we might imagine that wje had got among the 
adventurous kni^ts of Froissart. This, as well as the 
simplicity of his language, he owed tahis being a Tbrk. 
That style which wraps up a worthless meaning in a 
mist of words, and the etiquetm which annihilates the 
coi^tier in the presence of his prince, were still, fortu« 
nately for Baber, foreign to the Tfirki race, among 
whom he was born and educated.* 

Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality 
the history of Asia, we shall find few princes who 
are Entitled to rank higher than Baber in genius and 

aocoinplishments. His grandfon, Ak|||er, may, per- 
^ * 

* Baber, though his fumily were of Mogul origin, always speaks 
of himself as being a Tfiirk ; all his affections were with the TCrks, 
whose language and manners were hereditary to him ; and he often 
speaks of the Moguls with mingled hatred and contempt. Yet, 
through that loose application of the words Mogul and. Tatar, 
which has become so general, the dynasty which he founded in 
India, b known ap the Mogul dynasty ; and even Perishtaspeakg 
of hb having wxlttea bis Gommmtarbs in the Mogul tenguage. 
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haps, be placed above him for profound and benevolent 
policy. The crooked artifice of Aurungstb is not 
entitled to the same distinction. The merit of Ghengis 
Khan, and of Tamerlane, terminates in their splendid 
conquests, -which far excelled the achievements of 
Baber. But, in activity of mind, in the gay equani- 
mity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of 
the manly and social virtues, so seldom the portion of 
princes, in his love of letters, and his success in the 
cultivation of them, we shall probably, find no other 
Asiatic prince who can justly be placed beside him.** * 
Throiigh the infiuence of Khalifeh, Baber*B prime- 
minister, who possessed "the chief authority among 
the Tiirki nobles, Hbmaioon ascended the throne with- 
out opposition ; but he was sooi| called to defend it 
against powerful insurgents and domestic com{>etitor8. 
The designs of his brother Kamir&n on the Punjaub 
were turned fiside^ by bestowing upon him the govern- 
ment of all the provinces from the most southern 
branch of the Indus tp Persia. Sultan Mahmood, 
who again seized upon Jionpore, was defeated and put 
to flight. A still more formidable enemy then took 
the field, Bahadur, “ king of Gujerat,** over whom 
also Huraaioon's good fortune prevailed ; but while 
engaged in the complete reduction of that province, 
news was brought that Shere Khan, the Patan gover- 
nor of Bahar, |iad declared his independence. While 
engaged in putting down this formidable insurrection, 
Ufimaioon was basely deserted by his two brothers, 
Hindal and Kamirftn, who took that opportunity to en- 
deavour, severally, to seize the throne. The Eihperor, 
whose conduct towards his ungenerous bibthers, 

• Eiddne^B.Memolxi of Baberi pp. 429-432^ 
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appears to have been singularly exemplary, endea* 
Toured in vain to bring about a coalition of interests 
against their common enemy, by representing that 
their family quarrels would certainly issue in the loss 
of that mighty empire which it had cost their father 
so much pains to conquer. The result was, that the 
house of Baber, thus divided, fell. In 1641, Sheer 
Khan succeeded in driving Humaioon and his bro- 
thers from the empire, and took possession of the 
throne. Humaioon, after being reduced to the greatest 
extremities and perils, through the treachery of his 
adherents,* made his escape to the court of Persia, 
where Shah Tamasp gave the royal fugitive a gene- 
rous reception; and by his powerful aid, in 1545, 
Humaioon recovered Caubul from! his brother Kami. 
rin. That restless^ and unprincipled prince, though 
repeatedly pardoned by Humaioon, never gave up the 
contest, till he was deprived of his eyes. He died a 
pilgrim at Mecca.f 

Shere, the Afghan conqueror; did not long enjoy 
the throne, for which he was indebted as much to his 
perfidy as to his valour. He was killed while besieg. 
ing Chitore in 1545, and was buripd at Saseram in 

• flight and sojourn among the Rajpoot princes of AJlmeer, 
MaJoT Rei^l remarks, •• furnish a striking picture of royal dis- 
tress.** Thelenerous fidelity of the rajah of Amercote to his fallen 
sovetdgn, deserves t6 be recorded for the honour of his nation. 
While at Amercote* *• tjjie prince Akbar was brmight forth by the 
SuUapa Hamida.’* < } 

f The Mogul chiefs, to a man, Ferishta says, insisted upon the 
necessity of his being put to death, and Humaioon was threatened 
with an insurrection for refusing to Imbrue his hands in the Uood 
of his brother. With reluctance he gave orders for bis being de- 
prived of sight by means of antimony ; and on subsequently visiting 
the unhappy prince, he is stated to have wept very bitterly^ while 
Kamirdn confessed the justice of bis punishment. Hlndal fdl in 
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Babar, his original estate, in a magnificent mauso- 
leum which he had constructed during his life- 
time in the middle of an artificial lake. At his 
death, his empire extended from Bengal to the 
Indus. He left many monuments of his magnifi- 
cence. “ From Bengal and Sennargaum to that 
branch of the Indus called the Nilab, which is 1500 
krores (about 3000 miles), he built caravanserais 
at every stage, and dug a well at the end of every 
krore. Besides, he raised many magnificent mosques 
for the worship of God on the highway, wherein he 
appointed readers of the Koran and priests. He or- 
dered that, at every stage, all travellers, without dis- 
tinction of country or religion, should be entertained, 
according to their quality, at the public expense. He, 
at the same time,^ planted rows of fruit-trees along 
the roads, to preserve travellers froni the scorching 
heat of the sun, as well as to gratify their taste. 
Horse-posts were placed at proper distances for for- 
warding quidc intelligence to Government, and for 
the advantages of trade and correspondence. This 
establishment was new in India. Such was the public 
security during h!s reign, that travellers and mer- 
chants, throwing down their goods, vrent without fear 
to sleep on the highway. Shei*e divided his time into 
four equal parts : one he appropriated to tlib distri- 
bution of public justice, one to the regulations of his 
army, one to weilrshi|), and the renfsinder to rest and 
recreation.*’ According to Ferishta’s account, the 
character of this monarch would have left little to 
wish for, had he not stained his honour by a re- 
peated breach of faith ; and had he won the throne 
by fairer means, the only matter of regret would have 
been, that he obtained it in the evening,'* when 
his bbard was already tuniing white. 





*W 

Selim (Islani Shah) succeeded his father. He 
maintained his throne against his enemies, and emu- 
lated the magnificence of his predecessor.* He died in 
1552, after a reign of nine years. His/ son Ferose, 
^ )n. his twelfth year, was then placed upon the throne ; 
but, after three days, was assassinated by his unde 
Mubarik, who assumed the title of Mohammed Adil. 
This worthless usurper was expelled by his cousin Ibra- 
him III., who was, in his turn, compelled to surrender 
his throne to anejihew of the Emperor Shere, Seconder 
Sl|ah. This period of general anarchy and confusion 
terminated in the victorious return of Humaioon, 
who, invited by a strong party to take advantage of 
the divisions among the Patan omrahs, met with little 
resistance in repossessing himself of the empire of his 
father. He died in consequence of a fall, in the fol- 
lowing year, .at the age of forty-eight ; but his return 
was a fortunate circumstance for the country, as it 
was the means of seating his illustrious son quietly on 
the throne of Agra.f 

Akbar was only in his fourteenth year, when, on 
hfs father’s death, in 1556, he commenced a splendid 

' * Ferishta states, that, ** flrom Bengal to the Indus, he built an 
intermediate serai between each of those which his father had 
erected on. the great road.” In this reign, an impostor made some 
noise in the assumed character of Imaum Mehdi, whose second 
coining is looked for by a nunwrous division of Moslems. He cm- 
verted some thousands, and, after being twice banished by Selim, 
was scourged to death at Agra, A.D. IMf. 

t In this brief account of the reign of Humaioon, we have ad- 
hered to Dow, except as to the age at which he died, which is 
given on the authority of MeJor Price. The last volume of his 
valuable work, which is brought down only to the accession of 
Akba^ contains a detailed account (from AbOl Fasael) of (he stn- 
guiar vicissitudes in the life of Hunudoon, whose mhd and bene- 
volent character, and love of sclencq, give interest to his misfor- 
tunes. He was buried at Delhi. Akbax aMended the throne 
Feb. 14, 1666, and died Oct. leoil. 
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and bufiy reign of nearly fifty yean. Hia titles were, 
Shah Jumja AbM Muzzisser, Jell&l-uddeen, Mahom- 
xned Akbar, Padish^ Ghazi. The celebrated Abul 
Fazzel, the most elegant writer of India,” has given 
to the world the history of this renowned monarch in ^ 
three volumes, called Akhar-nameh, A very brief 
notice of the principal events, is all that our purpose 
requires. The first years of Akbar’s reign were em- 
ployed in the reduction of the revolted provinces ; in 
which the regent Byram, who had a great share in 
recovering the empire for Humaioon, was a principal 
actor. Himh, the vizier of Mahommed, the Padin 
emperor of the eastern provinces, had succeeded in 
taking Agra and Delhi ; and of all his Indian domi- 
nions, the provinces towai^s the heads of the Indus 
alone were left to Akbar, when, in the plains of Pani- 
put, the Patans were defeated by Byram . at the head 
of a much inferior force ; and Himh being slain, the 
empire reverted to its previous tranquillity. The vio- 
lence and presumption of Byram at length occasioned a 
breach between him and Akbar ; and the all-powerful 
minister made % feeble effort at rebellion, for whidi Be 
obtained the pardon of his grateful sovereign, but met 
his death on his way to Mecca, from the hand of a man 
whose father he had slain. This took place in 1560. 

Akbar now took the reins of government into his 
own hands, ai^d by his judicious choice of gover- 
nors, his wise regulations, and his tolerant policy, he 
secured the permanence of his conquests. The Hin- 
doos still formed the bulk of the population, even in 
those provinces which had been the most frequently 
overrun by their conquerors ; and experience, hid 
taught the Mohammedan sovereigns, that the passive 
temper of the infidels ymuld prevent them, if left to 
themselves, from disturbing the government* The 
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recovery of the Deccan provinces, however," was an 
object which deeply concerned the honour of the 
Emperor; and Akbar resolved on carrying his arms 
intp that quarter. In 1663, ho had* marched to 
Oojein, to ^astise the insubordination of the Uzbeg 
governor of Malwah ; and while in that city, Muba- 
rik, King of Khandeish, paid him homage, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage. That part of the 
Deccan, therefore, had, at this period, a Moham- 
medan sovereign. In the province of Gundwana, 
however, it seems, there existed a small, independent 
kingdom, which had for its capital Gurrah, and which 
had never yet fallen under die dominion of foreign 
invaders. The sovereign, at this time, was a queen 
celebrated for her beauty and accomplishments, and 
her flourishing country was in perfect peace.* Tempted 
by the report of the unplundered wealth which it 
•ontained, Asaph, the governor of Kurrah in Malwah, 
after having made several predatory inroads, obtained 
permission of Akbar to subdue the country. Having 
raised 6000 horse and about double that number of 
infantry, he marched against the unoffending natives, 
but was met by the royal amazon at the head of a 
powerful army, including 1500 elephants ; from whom 
he received a sevens repulse, 600 Mogul horsemen 
being left on the field. In a second battle, the valo- 
rous queen was severely wounded; and when she 
found that the day was lost, and tSst ' she must be 
taken prisoner, sl^e plunged her dagger into her 
bosom. Asaph now laid siege to the royal fort, where 

^ Her dominions are stated to have been about aoo'miles in 
length, and 100 in breadth, and to have comprls^ 70,000 towns 
and villages ! Dow calls it ** the country of Gurrah or Kattuc, 
now part of Orissa and Bunddcund but it s^ems tp have been 
tather the Ouyiah district of Gvndwmia, . 
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airtlie treasures of tihe reigning family had been for 
ten generations deposited. It was taken by storm, 
and the unfortunate garrison had recourse to the 
barbarous custom of the joar ^ — ^the general massacre 
of their vriirei and children, to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The spoil was immense ; 
and Asaph, to secure his plunder, took up his residence 
in the country, transmitting to Akbar only 200 ele- 
phants, and no part of the treasure; but he was 
ultimately compelled to account for it. 

Akbar was unable to follow up this conquest, owing 
to the constant field furnished for his militalry 
enterprise by insurrectionary movements in Gujerat 
and Bengal, and the turbulence of the Rajpoots of 
Ajmeer. At the time of his death, no further pro- 
gress had been made in the reduction of the Dec- 
can, than taking possession of the western part of 
Berar, Khandeish, Tellingana, and the northern part 
of Ahmednuggar, the capital of which was taken in 
1601, after a long and bloody siege. These acquisi- 
tions, the government of which, as a distinct province, 
Akbar conferred upon his son, were deemed of suf- 
ficient consequence to be annexed to the imperial titles, 
in a proclamation, on the Emperor's triumphant return 
to Agra. Cashmeer also was reduced in this reign, 
the civil dissensions raging among the chieftains of 
that country rendering it an easy conquest. 

In the year l6b3, Prince Daiiial, Akbar's favourite 
son, was carried off by a debauch at Burhampoor in 
the Deccan. His death, and the manner of it, so much 
affected the Emperor, who was ih a declining state of 
health, that from that moment he ^came rapidly 
worse; and he died in the following year, in the sixty- 
fourth yew of his agel 

Hhi^Ua Proper had never,*’ Miyor Rennell 
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remarks, experienced so much tranquillity as during 
the latter part of Akbar’s reign ; but this tranquillity 
eould hardly be deemed such in any other quarter of 
the world, and must, therefore, be understood to mean 
a state short of actual rebellion, or, at least, commo- 
tion.” While his sons were employed in carrying on 
the wars on the frontiers, the Emperor himself, with 
his learned minister, the celebrated Abul Fazzel, was 
employed in regulating the internal management and 
economy of his kingdom. Inquiries were set on foot, 
by means of which the revenue, population, produce, 
rdiigion, arts, and commerce of each district were as- 
certained ; and the results were embodied in the work 
known under the title of Ayeen Akbery^ or the Insti- 
tutes of the Emperor Akber.* The empire was at 
this time distributed into sou6a^ (governments or vice- 
royalties) which were divided into drears (provinces), 
and these again were subdivided into pefgunnahs 
(districts or hundreds). The naihes of the original 
soubahs were, Allahabad, Agra, Oude, Ajmeer, Ah- 
medabad (or Gujerat), Ba^ar, Bengal, Delhi, Cabul 
(and Gashmeer), Lahore, Moultan, and Malwah ; to 
which were afterwards added, the conquered territories 
of Berar, Khdndeish, and Ahmednagur ; forming alto- 
gether fifteen.f * ^ 

After Akbar had ascertained the condition, wants, 
and resources of the several provinces of his vast 
empire, he applied himself most diligently and wisely 

* Translated from the original Persian hy Francis dladwin, esq.* 
2 vols. 4to. London, IQUiT. The Jyem Akbery forms the third 
volume of the Akber-wimeh, 

t Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. ^ 1. Dow makes them twenty-two> 
adding to the qnumerationj Kandahar, Ghicqi, and Cashmere 
(included by Abul Fazzel in Caubul), Outch, Sindc* Slrhlnd, 
Doabi sad OtiMU He omits AhmediMgur. SeevoLUL p-2 
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to thdr improvement. Schools were established^ 
in which both the Indian and Arabic languages and 
sciences were taught. Translations of works, both of 
instruction and taste, were made at his express desire, 
and under the direction and superintendence of Abul 
Fazzel. Under his mild and equitable government, 
agriculture flourished, commerce revived, the arts 
prospered, and his subjects enjoyed the fiiiits of their 
increased industry, free from those apprehensions of 
insecurity to which they had been so long exposed. 
Akbar pai'ticipated in the prosperity of his people. 
His regular annual revenue amounted to nearly 
30,000,000/. sterling; and from sources less regular 
and permanent, he frequently derived, in the course of 
the year, about twenty millions more. His armies were 
not less remarkable for their numerical strength, than 
for their excellent equipment and discipline. They 
consisted of about 300,000 hoi*se, and an equal number 
of foot. They were composed principally of detached 
tribes under independent chiefs ; and, from this cir* 
cuihstance, it required all his vigilance and rigour to 
prevent rebellious and insurrections from being much 
more frequent and dangerous than they actually were. 

The character of Akbar is thus sutnxhed up by 
the pen of Ferishta. hlahomnfed Akbar waa a 
prince endued with many shining virtues* His gene- 
rosity <wa8 great, and his clemency Without bounds. 
This latter virtue he often carried beyond the line of 
prudence, and, in many instances, past the limits of 
that justice which he owed to the state ; but his daring 
spirit made this noble error seem to proceed from a 
generous disposition, and not from an effeminate weak- 
ness of mind. His character as a warrior was that of 
an 'intrepid partisan, rather than of a gireat general ; 
he expoii^ his person with impardosable rashness^ anil 
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often attempted capital points without using that 
power which at the time he possessed. But fortune 
And a daring soul supplied the place of conduct in 
Akbar : he brought about at once, by desperate ineans, 
what calm caution would take much time to accom- 
plish. This circumstance spread the terror of the 
name of this son of true glory so wide, that Hindostau, 
ever subject to the convulsions of rebellion, became 
settled and calm in his presence. He raised a wall of 
disciplined valour against the powers of the north, 
and by his own activity inspired his omrahs with 
enterprise. 

He loved glory to excess, and thirsted after a re- 
putation for personal valour. He encouraged learning 
with the bounty of kings, and delighted in history, 
which is, in truth, the school of sovereigns. As^his 
warm and active disposition prompted him to perform 
actions worthy of the divine pen of the poet, so he was 
particularly fond of heroic compositions in verse. In 
short, the faults of Akbar were virtues carried to 
extremes ; and if he sometimes did things beneath the 
dignity of a great king, he never did any thing un- 
worthy of a good man. His name lives, and will for 
ever live, the glbry of the house of Timur, and an 
example of renown to the kings of the world.” * 

Upon the death of Akbar, his son Selim, the next 
to Prince Daniarin right of primogeniture, aSbended 
the throne, under the title of Neir-ed-deen Mahom- 
med Jehanghire (lord or conqueror of the world). 

Swcely was* he seated on the throne, when his 
nephew, Khosrou, engaged in open rebellion. To this 
step he seems to have been led by the advice and in- 
trigues of the nobility, rather than by his own wishes or 
judgement. The rebellion, however, was soon quelled, 
'‘Dow,vol.Ji.^274,tf. 
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and ^osrou thrown into prison. As soon as 
Jehaxighire had restored internal tranquillity to his 
king&m, he turned his thoughts to the conquest of 
the jteccan. He seems, however, from some cause 
not very apparent, to have pursued this object with 
little perseverance or zeal. War was also made on 
the Rajpoots, and the Rana, or chief prince, was com- 
pelled to sue for peace, on terms most favourable 
to the Emperor. 

Jehanghire was a man of talents, and would have 
proved himself such by his conduct, had not his 
councils been rendered vacillating and weak, and his 
government been constrained, by the influence of his 
mistress Noor-jean. She was the daughter of Aiaas, 
a Tatar, and was born in the wilderness, to which 
the poverty of her father had obliged him to flee. 
Aiaas afterwards came to the court of Jehanghire, 
axld being a man of considerable abilities and of pro- 
bity, he was soon noticed and patronized. His daughter 
was educated with the greatest attention and care, and 
she soon became one of the most accomplished women 
in Asia. As vshe was also greatly distinguished for 
her beauty and her wit, she was noWong in attracting 
the particular notice, and exciting the warm affec- 
tions, of the young prince Selim. He requested his 
father, Akbar, to demand her in marriage for him ; 
but she was betrothed to Shere Afghan, one of the 
most accomplished and bravest nobles in India, Akbar 
refused to interfere. Seh'm therefore was obliged to 
wait till he ascended the throne, when, his passion 
still being as ardent as before, he resolved, by what- 
ever means, to gratify it. Noor-jean was by this 
time married; but this circumstance possessed no 
weight in the mind of the new sovereign. He caused 

PAHT II. ^ R 
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her husband to be assassinated) and the widow to be 
conducted to the royal zenana. She soon proved that 
she did not bear implacable resentment against the 
murderer of her husband, and that ambitioa was 
more powerful in her breast than affection. She became 
^the queen pf Jehanghire; and shortly afterwards, her 
influence over him became almost without limits. 
Her father and brothers were raised to the first ofiices 
in the empire ; and her relations, to the most remote 
degree, came from Tatary to the Mogul court, where 
she heaped upon them wealth, rank, and power. 

In one respect, however, her influence and the 
situation to which she was raised, were beneficial not 
only to the Emperor, but also to the kingdom at large. 
Her father was appointed prime-minister ; and as his 
talents and his probity remained unimpaired, he did 
great service to the state. Under the name of Actemad- 
ul-Dowlah, he exercised the office of prime-minister 
till his death, in such a manner that his name is to 
this day revered by the people of Hiiidostah. The 
principles upon which he administered the govern- 
ment, were similar to those upon which Akbar had 
conducted it. He regarded the i^ustry of the 
people, not only as the sole source of wealth and 
prosperity, but also as the surest defence againt fo. 
reign foes, and the best preservative of internal quiet. 
Forests were cut down^ and towns and villages were 
built; manufactures flourished under his auspices; 
but it was to the iqaprovement of agriculture that he 
especially directed his attention and his measures. 
Those provinces which, during war, had been deso- 
lated, were repeopled and cultivated. Religious per- 
secution was unknown : the Hindoo and the Mahom- 
medan were equally the objects of his care, and placed 
equally under the protection of the laws. 
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It was in this reign that Sir Thomas Roe was 
sent as the first English ambassador to the Emperor 
of Hindostan. He presented a coach to Jehanghire 
from James I. ; and, in spite of the opposition of the 
Prince Royal, obtained the object of his mission, 
which was permission to establish a factory at Surat. 
The Portuguese had by this time acquired consider* 
able settlements both in Bengal and in Gujerat; 
but only those at Gujerat, where they possessed 
some extent of territory, had attracted the notice 
of the court. It is curious to observe, in- what 
terms the Author of the Ayeen Akbaree mentions 
them. Speaking of the lands of Gujerat, he says ; 
‘ By the neglect of the king’s governors, several of 
these districts are in the hands of Europeans.* Fe- 
rishta also, mentioning the site of an ancient Hindoo 
temple near ^Piu, says, that it was situated in the 
districts that v^ere subject to tho ‘ idolaters of 
Europe.’ 

“ The rebellions of hitf son, Shah Jehan, embittered 
the latter part of Jehanghire’s reign. These rebellions 
were sometimes fostered and strengthened by the nobles, 
whose martial babita rendered a life of peace irksome 
to them, and sometimes Excited by the intrigues of 
the empress, 

“ Jehanghire died in 1628. 4t the* time of his 
death, he was on a journey to Cashmere, in the cool 
and beautiful valleys of which he was accustomed to 
reside during the sultry months,^ of summer. This 
monarch had the character of being a Dei^t, because 
he protected the followers of Brahma and Zoroaster, 
and even tolerated Christians as well as Mahom* 
He was most rigorous in administeridg 
justice, punishing even those he loved, without regard 
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to rank, station, or office. He was complet^y free 
from avarice; and his disposition was forgivirg. 
In private, his temper was capricious ; so much so, 
indeed, as to bear occasionally the character of insa- 
nity, with which malady his unfortunate son, Khosrou, 
was certainly affiicted. He was naturally indolent, 
and indulged much in wine and opium ; but he was 
fond of literature, and has left a well-written life of 
himself. So well known and so well beloved was he, 
that he frequently left his palace in a simple habit, 
and mixed with the evening parties of every rank : 
his person was too well known to be disguised ; but 
he never had reason to repent of his familiarity with 
his people. 

On the||eath of Jehanghire, the nobility resumed 
their intrigues, in the hopes of preventing the suc- 
cession of his son, Shah Jehan ; but as there were 
several parties among them, each having a different 
view, though all hostile to Shiah Jehan, their schemes 
were defeated by their own want of (Uncord. It is 
probable, however, that they might not have been 
defeated so soon or 'so easily, had not the Emperor 
received the valuable assistance of the talents of Asiph 
Jah. This person was the son of Aiaas, and conse- 
quently a brother* of Noor-jean ; but he was still 
more closely connected with the Emperor, by the latter 
having married his daughter. By means of this man, 
Shah Jehaif was seated peaceably and firmly on the 
throne ; and he at once rewarded his services, and 
secured the tranquillity and prosperity of his own 
kingdom, by raising him to the rank of vizier. As 
socm aS^the intrigues of the nobility were quelled, 
Shkh ^ehan caused the male descendants of Baber to 
be put to death ; and, in order to make the people 
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forgeif^a cruelty, he held a festival which surpassed 
in magnificence every thing of the kind that had ever 
been celebrated in the East. 

“ During the first years of his reign, Shah Jehaii was 
prosperous and happy ; his kingdom flourished ; his 
conquests were extensive ; and in his domestic concerns, 
there prevailed concord and affection. His father-in- 
law continued vizier till his death, which, happened in 
his seventy-second year ; and though his measures were 
sometimes despotic, yet they were generally wise and 
prudent, and productive of beneficial results. The 
empress was a woman of an amiable and gentle dis- 
position, and of great virtue as well as beauty. She 
conducted herself with so much prudencq and propriety, 
and with such strict and regular rfig^ to her hus- 
band's wishes and views, that she obtained unlimited 
influence over him. During her life, he had no other 
wife ; and when she died, he raised to her memory a 
beautiful tomb, of the finest marble, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones, which cost 7^0,000/. 

The hlogul dominions were considerably enlarged 
during the reign of Shah^ Jehan. The conquest of the 
Il^bccan was pursued wi& great vigour, and thb plun- 
ders and devastations perpetrated there, occasioned 
most of its princes to make submission and acknow- 
ledge the Emperor as their sovereign. The whole of 
Bengal was entirely subdued, ani the states of Tibet 
and Assam were kept in awe ; Candal^ was reco- 
vered from the Persians ; Cashmere was governed by 
a viceroy from Delhi ; and Gujerat* was reduced to 
obedience* Part of Golconda was actually taken pos- 
session of ; but Bejapoor and the Camatic^stogether 
with the region of the Ghauts, remained in the ppi^ 

. of their ancient possessors. In the wars during 
lyhiph these conquests were adueved, Shph Jehan ^as 
n 3 
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principally indebted for his success to his general 
Mohabet, to his son, Khan Ziman, and, On their 
death, to the military talents of his own sons. V-There 
were four of them, Dara ; Sujah, Aurengzebe, and 
Morad. Their characters and talents' were distinctly 
marked ; and though, in some respects, they resembled 
one another, yet, in many material points, there were 
great and striking dijfferences. Dara was undoubtedly 
most richly gifted by nature of all the sons, both in 
the qualities of his mind, and in the virtues of his 
heart. Like all the princes of the house of Baber, he 
was well versed in the learning of Persia and Arabia ; 
and he caused himself to be instructed in the ancient 
learning of Hi^^dostan by some Hindoo pundits, whom 
he liberally pi^'^ for that purpose. He was even 
anxious to acquire some insight into the literature and 
the customs of Europe ; and in order to gratify his 
desire in this respect, he protected and ^couraged 
the Jesuits, who had a college at Agra. In his 
temper, he was frank far bdyond what the manners 
and habits of the East require or sanction ; and his 
generosity was unbounded, and not always under the 
guidance of a discriminating prudence. In his penril^n 
he was remarkably handsome, and his address was 
<degant and insinuating. Possessed of these quali- 
fications, he was deservedly a favourite with almost 
aU classes and descriptions of his father’s subjects. 

Sujah, ^e second son, was distinguished for his 
prudence, which directed or restrained the openness 
of his temper and the generosity of his disposi- 
tion, much more than Dara was inchned^or could 
be induced to [do ; but his prudence, though a guard 
against the excess of these qualities, was but a feeble 
barrief ,, 'when the attainment of pleasure was Sujah’s 
object : in this respect he was w^ and unrestrained. 
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Both these sons were distinguished, and nearly in an 
equal de^ee, for their talents and success as warriors ; 
but the third son, Aurengzebe, was superior to either 
of his brothers, in the politics, the skill, and the bra* 
very which a state of warfare demands. As he was 
inferior to his brothers in the advantages of person 
and address, he endeavoured, and but too successfully, 
to compensate for these deficiencies by dissimulation 
and intrigue. Wrapt up within himself, though 
apparently open and artless, he threw his adversaries 
off their guard, and succeeded, at the same time, 
in concealing his own sentiments and plans, and in 
developing those of others. When it was necessmry to 
gain over his opponents, or to make use of them* as in- 
struments in bis own hands, he displayed wonderful 
powers of address, and exquisite knowledge of the 
weak parts of the human character. It is evident that 
a dispositipn and habits such as Aurengzebe possessed, 
aided by no mean talents, and by the happy and not 
common art of having these talents always at com- 
mand, were capable of producing much good or much 
evil, according as they were directed. Unfortunately, 
aihbition of no low standard, was the ruling passion of 
his heart ; and this ambition he was resolyed to gratify, 
without the smallest compunction of conscience regard- 
ing the measures, which it might prompt him to exe- 
cute. But he well knew, that as he was not the eldest 
son, it would be indispensably "necessary to keep his 
ambition concealed from every eye ; he therefore 
affected thp habits of a faquir, and used religion as a 
mask to.oover his designs. 

The distinguishing features in the dis^tion 
of the fourth son, were violence and impatience, 
but they were not the violence and imp^ence 
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of a bad heart or of an unfeeling^ temper ; they were 
constitutional, rather than the result of thought- 
lessness or vice, and were accompanied, as is often 
the case, by a great share of openness and sincerity : in 
courage he surpassed all his brothers. Of the daugh- 
ters of Shah Jehan, two only require particular notice. 
The eldest, Jehanara, resembled Dara, in almost every 
respect; and these two were, of all the Emperor *s chil- 
dren, the most remarkable for filial piety and for 
mutual affection. Roshenara resembled her brother 
Aurengzebe in disposition ; and this similarity induced 
her always to support his interest and plans as far as 
lay in her power. 

shah Jehap, who had a clear insight into the charac- 
ters of his sons, was very apprehensive that, on his 
death, disputes might arise among them. Partial to 
Dara, not morq, perhaps, because he was the eldest, 
than on account of his excellent qualities, he made him 
,the associate of his throne, and commanded respect to 
be paid to the signet of Dara, equal to that which was 
paid to his own. In order, however, that this might 
not rouse the jealousy of his brothers, he at the same 
time made Sujah governor of Bengal, Aurengzebe 
governor of the southern .provinces, and Morad gover- 
noiT of Oujerat. But this very measure, in one respect, 
defeated the object which the Emperor had in contem- 
plation ; for Dara being necessarily near his father, 
while his brothers were at a distance, they were dis- 
posed to regard their appointments as given them, not 
so much to place them on a footing with Dara, as to 
remove them from the seat of government, and conse- 
quently to deprive them of the chance of contesting 
the throne with him, in the event of their father’s death. 

As long as Shall Jehan continued [in hqal^ and 
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vigour, the authority of Bara was not questioned by 
his brothers; hut in the year 1657, the Emperor, 
having been seized with a stroke of the palsy, was . 
obliged to gpve up the entire government to his eldest 
son. As soon as the other brothers heard of their fa- 
ther's illness, they immediately anticipated a fatal 
issue; and apprehending the destruction of their 
power as soon as Bara should ascend the throne, they 
each, without communicating with the other two, 
resolved to march with the utmost expedition to Belhi. 
The intelligence of the approach of Sujah first 
reached the seat of government ; and as Bara did not 
deem it prudent to leave Delhi himself, he despatched 
his son to oppose Sujah. The hostile armies met near 
Benares ; and a battle was fought, which terminated in 
the defeat of the invader, who retraced his steps into 
Bengal, for the purpose of raising new forces. But 
the danger with which Bara was surrounded, was very 
little lessened by this defeat. Sujah, from the position * 
of his government, had been obliged to commence hos- , 
tilities without aid from lus brothers ; but they had it 
in their power to unite their armies. This they 
actually did ; Aurengzebe, on his march from the 
Beccan, being joined at Burhampoor by Morad, with his 
troops from Gujerat. While Aurengzebe possessed the 
government of the Beccan, his ambition had not been 
asleep ; nor had it been unaided by those talents and 
habits which were so well calculated to attain its gra- 
tification in the most unsuspicious and certain manner. 
Meer Jumla, a man of low origin, but of an enterpris- 
ing spirit, had raised himself to great power, and ac- 
quired immense wealth at the court of’Ihe princes of 
Golconda ; but, in consequence of some affront wUch 
he received, he fled to Aurengzebe, bringing along 
with him all his treasures. To thake this man his 
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friend, Aurengzebe was incited, not less by the con 
sideration of his riches'and forces, than of hi$ abilities. 
Accordingly, he received him in the most kind and 
flattering manner, and soon gained such an ascendancy 
over him, that he found no difficulty in persuading 
him to join in the attempt to deprive Dara of the 
throne of Delhi. 

“ As the united forces of Aurengzebe, Morad, and 
Meer Jumla were very numerous, Dara resolved to 
oppose their progress by every means in his power. 
Accordingly, an army, under a general whom he could 
depend upon, was stationed on the banks of the Ner- 
buddafar, to contest the passage of that river. But the 
attempt was in vain ; the army of Dara' was defeated, 

, and Dara then deemed it necessary to advance in per- 
son against his enemies. The brothers met near Agra, 
and a battle ensued. The victory seemed doubtful for 
a considerable time, and turned favour of the inva- 
ders only in consequence of an Apparently trifling cir- 
cumstance. Dara had occasion to dismount from his 
%ephant ; and the soldiers, uo longer seeing him at his 
station, were panic-struck* and fled. Aurengzebe and 
Hlbrad thus gained a decided victory. . 

The next object which Aurengzebe had in view, 
was the capture qf his father and his brother Dara. 
To accomplish this, he marched without loss of time 
after the batt)e to Agra ; and that city presenting the 
prospect of a resistance which he had not leisure or 
means to ove:fcome, be had recourse to straf^em, and 
thus gained possession of it. His father consequently 
fell into his power ; and he imprisoned him, with his 
d^sughter Jehanara, and the Infant daughter of Dara, in 
the fortress. In the meau time, Dara had fled to Delhi; 
and against that city Aurengzebe now directed his 
march. Hitherto, he had succeeded In ^persiiadiDg 
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His brother Morad, that it was for his sake alone he 
was anxious to deprive their father and brother of the 
throne ; and that the only reward he sought for him- 
self, was a hermitage, in which he might spend the ^ 
remainder of his life, at a distance from the cares and 
vanities of the world. But his real projects now 
became apparent, and 3Iorad regarded him with suspi- 
cion and alarm. As Morad was the favourite of the 
troops, and had besides a great number of personal 
friends, Aurengzebe resolved to remove him ; and this 
he did, not in his accustomed dark and crafty man- 
ner, but openly : having invited him to a sumptuous 
entertainment, he caused him to be seized and 
murdered. It does not appear that this most vio- 
lent measure created any disturbance ; for, after its 
perpetration, Aurengzebe immediately marched to 
Delhi. He did not, however, assume the sovereignty, 
without the mockery pf appearing to have it forced 
upon him by the ur^nt representations and entreaties 
of his .friends. As soon as he became emperor, he 
took the appellation of Alumghire, or conqueror of the# 
world. 

When Sujah heard of the death of one of his bro- 
thers, of the defeat of the other, and of the successful 
enterprise of Aurengzebe, he collected a large army, 
and commenced his march towards Delhi. As he was 
now the only obstacle which stood between Aureng- 
zebe and the entire and secure j^session 6f the throne, 
the latter immediately made preparations to oppose 
him ; and as soon as he had completed such measures 
as were necessary to keep Delhi quiet during his 
absence, he left that capital with a powerful armyv 
The two brothers met at Kedjera, about thirty £iles 
from Allahabad. The battle which ensued,' was obsti- 
nate and bloody, but it terminated in the defeat of 
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Sujali. Vet, notwithstanding this defeat, Sujah was 
still a formidable opponent; and his further resist- 
ance was rendered peculiarly harassing to Aurengzebe, 
as well as dangerous, by the following circumstance. 
Mahomed, the son of the Emperor, was attached to one 
of the daughters of Sujah ; and he was placed under the 
care of Meer Jumla, to whom was entrusted the 
pursuit of Sujah. As soon as the two armies approached 
each other, Mahomed took an opportunity to leave the 
camp of Meer Jumla, and to join his uncle. This cir- 
cumstance rendered i| the more necessary to bring 
Sujah to an engagement as speedily as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, Meer Jumla attacked him at Tanda, a town 
in the province of Bengal, adjacent to the ruins of 
the ancient city of Gour, and again defeated him. Au- 
reiigzebe, as soon as he heard of the defection of 
his son, wrote him a letter, the object of which was, 
in a most artful manner, to rouse his suspicions of 
his unde and father-in-law. This letter had the 
desired effect ; and Sujah, perceiving that Mahomed 
* was no longer happy with him, sent him off, along 
with his wife, and jewels to a large amount. With 
respect to himself, having no longer any chance of 
opposing Aurengzebe, or even of standing his ground 
in the plain country, he fled, after the battle of 
Tanda, to the mountains of Tipperah. Among 
these, and in the adjacent countries, he wandered 
almost forgotten for many years, till at length he was 
destroyed, together vrith. the greater part of his 
family, by the Raj^ of Arracan. Mahomed, as soon 
as he rettbmed to liis father, was thrown into prison, 
wh^e he remained till his death. * 

IVith respect to Para, he was, if possible, still 
more unfortunate than either of his brothers. After 
wandering about in the deserts, he seems to have 
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taken refuge at length beyond the Indus, in the ter- 
ritories of Jilioii Khan, a petty prince of Siiidc. At 
first, he was hospitably received; but very shortly 
afterwards, he was perfidiously seized and sent to Delhi, 
where he was murdered by order of his brother.” * 
Aurungzebe dated the commencement of his reign 
from the 12th of May, 1659 ; and in the following 
year, he found himself in undisputed possession of his 
father's throne. From that time to the year 1076, 
there prevailed, throughout Ilindostan, the most un- 
disturbed tranquillity that had, \)erhaps, been known. 
The prudent management of Mahomed Mauzum, the 
second son of Aurungzebe, had prevented any distur- 
bances in the Deccan during the civil war ; and the 
people generally had suffered little. An exact disci- 
pline had been observed by the contending parties; 
and the damage done by the army, was paid out of the 
public treasury. Aurungzebe extinguished the spirit 
of party, by suppressing all appearance of revengeful 
feeling against those who had opposed his elevation. 
He converted his enemies into friends by loading them 
with favours ; and by his just and politic admiuistra- 

• The preceding account of the reigns of Jehanghire and Shah 
Jehan, has been adopted, with slight corrections of the styie, from 
the article India, in Brewster's Encyclopedia. The compiler of 
that article does not name his authorities, but he ap|)ears to have 
followed Maurice, who refers us to Fraser’s Mogul Emperors, 
Gladwin’s Translation of the Tooz^k Jehangcrff (History of Jehan- 
ghire), and Bernier’s Mogul Empire. To these authorities, 
and to the AUumgfiire-mmeh, Mr.- Dow was probably indebted for 
the materials of his third volume, which is entirely oycupled with 
the reigns of Jehanghire and Shah Jehan, and the first ten yean 
of that of Aurufigzebe ; hut he is silent as to the sources ^ his 
information. Under these circumstances, we have contmted 
ourselves with borrowing, in thb part of our historical outline, 
a few paragraphs ready to our hand, in the respectable work re- 
ferred to. ^ 

TABT III. S 
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tion, he secured the attachment of his subjects. He 
established a perfect security of property throughout 
his dominions. The forms of justice were made less 
intricate and more expeditious than before : fees were 
T^ilated ; appeals were facilitated ; and to corrupt a 
judge was, for the first time, made a crime. The 
neighbouring states, who had remained unconcerned 
spectators of the struggle for the throne, recognized 
the right which Aurungzebe had acquired liy his 
sword. Soon after his accession, an ambassador ar- 
rived from Shah Abbas II. of Persia, to congratulate 
the new monarch ; and he was followed by another 
envoy from Siijah, King of Bucharia.* ** The Em- 
peror’s pride was flattered by the acquiescence of these 
two powerful sovereigns in his title, and their repre- 
sentatives were received with unusual pomp. In the 
third year of his reign, a dreadful famine, occasioned 
by the unusual drought, prevailed in different parts 
of the empire. Aurungzebe, on this occasion, 
exerted himself with a humane policy to alleviate the 
distress of his subjects. Besides remitting the taxes 
due, he ' expended immense sums out of the royal 
treasury, in purchasing grain and conveying it to the 
suffering districts, where it was re-sold at a moderate 
rate, or freely distributed. This wise and virtuous 
conduct obliterated from the minds of his subjects all 
remembrance of the crimes by which he had attained 
the throne. 

In the year IGfld, the empire was very near being 

* Tavernier mendons. among the sovereigns who sent embassies 
to Aurungzebe. the King of the Uzbeks, the Shereef of Mecca, 
the Prince of Balsam, and the Kings of Arabia Felix and Ethiopia. 

** The Hollanders also sent Menheir Adrican. chief of their factory 
at Surat, who was kindly received, and first deBpatcfaed.”^Tr(ivs/f| 
p. 120. 
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again thrown into disorder by the alarming illness 
and reported death of the Emperor. Shah Jehan was 
yet alive ; and Auningzebe, calling to him his 
son, Shah Allum, in an interval of ease, desired the 
prince, in case of his death, to take the merit of 
releasing his grandfather, as the only means of secur- 
ing his personal safety and eventual succession. But 
the unexpected recovery of Anrungzebe disconcerted 
the intrigues which were already being formed ; and 
the calm and settled state of the empire suffered no 
interruption. Auningzebe, shortly after his recovery, 
left his capital, and withdrew his court for some 
months into Cashmeer for the benefit of his health. 
In this excursion, his guard consisted of nearly 50,000 
men, exclusive of the retinues of his nobles and the 
camp-followers. The officers of state daily attended 
the presence, as was customary in the capital ; and the 
imperial mandates were despatched from the camp to 
every corner of the empire. To the petitioners who 
followed the court, a small allowance was assigned, in 
compensation for the additional expense incurred in 
their journey ; and every day, as usual, the ’Emperor 
heard appeals and administered justice. During his 
residence in this remote province, Jumla, his vizier, 
was carrying his arms into the kingdom of Assam.* 

* Auningzebe is said to have recommended his vizier to under- 
take this perilous expedition, with a view to furnish employment 
to a man whose power he feared. Jumla ascended the Brahma- 
pootra in boats, and crossing the mountains, vanquished the king 
in his capitaL The rains, however, drove him back to Bengal; 
and after surmounting Incredible difficulties, he effected his escape 
through the inundated" country, but with only the wreck of his 
army. He had written to the Emperor, that he would next year 
cany his arms to the heart of China; but on his return, he him- 
self fell n victim to the effects of the hardships he had endured in a 
pestilential climate* See Mod. Trav., Birmah, p. 245, Yihete, on 

s 2 
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In Giijerat, a formidable rebellion of tbe Rajpoots 
was suppressed ; and equal success attended the exer- 
tions of the imperial generals on the frontier of 
the Deccan. These events took place in 1665. In 
February of the following year, the ex-emperor, Shah 
Jehan, died at Agra, having survived his confinement 
nearly eight years. Although Aurungzebe had kept 
him with all possible caution as a state prisoner, he 
was treated with the utmost distinction and Vespect ; 
the ensigns of his former dignity remained to him, 
and *110 diminution was made in the number of his 
attendants. Auningzebe even affected to consult him 
in all important affairs ; and by these attentions and 
professions, he succeeded, towards the last, in soothing 
the melancholy to which the unhappy monarch had 
become a prey. He died in his seventy-fifth-year.* 

In this year (1666), Aurungzebe found himself 
suddenly involved, by the mistake of a secretary, in a 
war with Persia. The serious breach of etiquette 
which was construed into a designed insult, consisted 
in designating the Shah (Abbas II.) by no higher 
title than wall (master) of Iran, in the letter accom- 
panying the imperial presents from the sovereign of 
Delhi, who was styled Allumghire, lord of the world. 
Aurungzebe wished to explain the mistake ; but his 

another authority, the general in this expedition is styled Mour- 
zum Khan* 

* Dow, ill. 332. There seems no ground whatever for the re 
mark of Orme, that his father’s death was imputed to Aurungzebe. 
Dow states, that the same disorder which had lost to him the em- 
pire, was the cause of his death namely, a paralytic attack with 
strangury, and that he languished for fifteen days. As little reason 
is there for Mr. Maurice's representation, that he died of a broken 
heart. His fits of passion seem, indeed, to have bordered on in- 
sanity, and Aurungzebe was the particular object of his maledic- 
tion and hatred ; but he app^urs to tiave been treated with singular 
tenderness and consideration. 
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ambassador was not admitted even to an audience. 
Preparations for war were made on both sides, and 
Shah Abbas advanced in person at the head of a 
numerous army, into Kliorasan. Aurungzebe was 
thrown into the greatest perplexity and alarm. The 
Persian nobility in Delhi were numerous and pow- 
erful, and their fidelity was not to be relied upon. 
The Patailli were still more to be feared, as they 
were ki^own to be ill affected to the Mogul dynasty. 
Aurungzebe was forced, however, to dissemble his 
suspicions, and he prepared to take the field in defence 
of his throne ; but when he was within a few miles 
of Lahore, intelligence was brought, that Shah Abbas 
had been carried off by disease in his camp.* Pacific 
overtures were at the same time received from the 
uncle of the Shah, who remained in command of the 
Persian army. Of these, Aurungzebe gladly availed 
himself ; and India escaped, for this time, the perils 
and miseries of a fresh invasion. That fate, in all its 
bitterness, Persia was destined first to experience, at 
the hands of a common enemy, whose power was 
already becoming foiiuidable. This was the Afghans, 
who, in 1G68, crossed the Indus, and spread terror 
and devastation through the plains of the Punjaub.*|- 

• According to Chardin, Shah Abbas died, September 25, 1666, 
at Tebcr Estoun, a palace two leagues from Damgliaun. His life 
is supposed to have been shortened by his intemperance.— See 
Moo. Trav., Pemia, i. 3. 

t Mr. Ormc remarks, th.it the intrigues of the Persians ** had 
sown the seeds of future commotions in the Mogul's empire ; for 
several of the Patan tribes of Peishawir and Caubul had confede* 
rated to join, the Persians; and being left by the death of the 
Sophy (Sefl) to the mercy of Aurungzebe, were punished with 
vindictive severity. Tumults ensued, which were quelled and 
revived, until time and despair united all the tribes in stedfast 
rebellion."— Ormr, 21. If the Persians had any hand in stirring 
up the rebellion of the Afjghaosi (which is doubtful,) the retribu- 
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They were ultimately defeated and driven back to 
their strong-holds; and the year 1669 closed with 
the re-estahlishment of tranquillity throughout the 
empire.* 

In 1673, however, the rebellion of these bold ma- 
rauders again assumed a serious aspect. A consider- 
able force sent against them by the Mogul governor 
of Peishawir, was surrounded in the defiles of their 
mountains, and destroyed, together with the com- 
mander. Emboldened by this success, the Afghan 
chiefs now meditated the conquest of the empire. 
With this view, they produced, as a competitor for 
the imperial throne, a Patan soldier, who bore so 
strong a resemblance to Sultan Sujah, in whose army 
he had served, as to enable him to support the assumed 
character of that prince.*)* Aurungzebe, alarmed at 

tion with which they were visited was terrible. About sixty yean 
after, the descendants of those bold marauders overthrew the Sefl 
monarchy. 

• At this period (1669), the Allumshire-nameh, translated by 
Dow, terminatesj and with it, his account of the reign of Aurung- 
sebe. Mirsa Kazim, the author of the Allumghire-^utm^, was 
private secretary to the Emperor ; and the work, which is said to 
have been composed under Aurungzebe’s inspection, is stigmatized 
by Mr. Orme as a shameless apology for the deposal and impri- 
sonment of his father and the destruction of his three brothen, 
with six of their sons.’* In the hands of Mr. Dow, it certainly 
bears no such characcer, but wears the appearance of greater im- 
partiality than the elaborate recital of Bernier and the gossip of 
Tavernier. Bernier’s narrative terminates in 1666 ; and Tavernier 
appears to have left India about the same time. Little dependence 
can be placed upon the desultory and often inaccurate statements 
of the latter. His information was, to a great extent, gathered 
from mere hearsay ; and he is said to have even dictated to those 
who arranged his travels, in many instances from memory, if not 
from imagination. Sir W. Ouseley has placed his authority in a 
proper light.— 3Vaee/«, vol. il. app. 10. 

t Sultan Sq)ah, the elder brother of Aurungzebe, according to 
the prevalent report of the time (as statedj at p. 288), had been 
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the rapid advance of this popular pretender, marched 
out of Delhi, and displayed the standard of the 
empire. Leaving his son, Sultan Mauzum, to pre- 
side in the capital, he proceeded, at the head of an 
immense army, to the Indus, which he crossed towards* 
the end of the year 1674. The vanguard of this 
mighty host, which first passed the river, unable to 
withstand the impetuous attack of the Patans, were 
defeated,; and the victors, with their characteristic 
inhumanity, put to death their prisoners. “ But 
after the main army under Aurungzebe had passed, 
the Patans confined their resistance to skirmishes, the 
defence of posts, and night assaults on the camp ; 
which protracted the war for fifteen months. Num- 
bers at length prevailed ; for the Alogtil army was 
sufficient to people the country they had attacked. 
After all the more habitable valleys were reduced, the 
Patans retired into the more inaccessible mountains, 
in which Aurungzebe did not think it worth the 
prize to expose his troops, nor his own presence fur- 

murdered, with his family and followers, by a Rajah, on the con- 
fines of Arracan. The particulars are given by Dow, (vol. iii. 
pp. 297—302,) from which he would appear to have been drowned. 
But, as his heail had never been produced, nor the fact vouched 
for by any persons who knew him before his flight, some credit 
was given to other reports that he had escaped. This is be- 
lieved,’* Mr. Orme says, ** as we are informed, in the island of 
Sooloo, far from Arracan and Bengal, where his tomb is shewn at 
this day. This uncertainty of his fate, furnished credulity and 
intrigue with pretensions to assert that he continued alive in 
Indostan, concealed now here, now there, but ready to appear on 
any favourable opportunity of asserting his right to the throne. 
Aurungzebe was convinced of his death, but was very attentive to 
the use which might be made of the reports of his being alive.”— 
Orme, p. 59. Whether the one who now made his appearance was 
the real Sujah, or a pretender, may still be deemed an historical 
question. 
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ther necessary ; but establishing a chain of posts, and 
leaving a sufficient force to defend the conquered 
country, under the command of a general specially 
selected, returned himself to Delhi (in July 1676), 
whence he had been absent twenty-seven months. 
Nevertheless, the work was not yet finished to his 
mind ; and he continued at Delhi, waiting the com- 
pletion he had prepared. 

The former governors of Peishawir and Caubnl 
had always kept the Patans under severe restrictions, 
and their chiefs at an imperious distance. But Cossim 
Khan, whom Aurungzebc appointed on his return to 
Delhi, assumed a diifercnt conduct. He remitted the 
arrears, and lowered the rates of their tributes, 
treated their chiefs with equality, and even visited 
them with slender attendance and negligent familiari- 
ties, which left him at their mercy submitting to 
incur their contempt in order to gain their confidence ; 
but no condescension could induce them, as he hoped, 
to deliver up the pretended sultan. He, however, 
diverted them from any sinister suspicions of himself ; 
and got all who especially supported the pretender, to 
come to a festival at Peishawir ; at which he made 
them intoxicated, when bands, concealed for the pur- 
pose, came in and massacred them all, while others 
overpowered their retinues. The impostor, on the 
destruction of his protectors, escaped over the moun- 
tains into Persia, and was never afterwards heard of. 
This execrable deed, Aurungzebe himself was obliged, 
by the pul)lic detestation, to reprobate ; and recalling 
Cossim Khan, he degraded him to the lowest rank of 
omrahs, but privately assured him of favour. To 
soothe or obviate the vengeance of the Patans, he 
sent first his son Akbar, and then Sultan Mauzum 
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Peishawir. But the Patans were too mudi discon- 
certed by the loss of their chiefs, to recur to arms.”* 

In the mean time, the Deccan had been the theatre 
of important events ; and it will now be necessary to 
go back a few years, in order to give an account of 
the origin of a power wliich had acquired strength 
sufficient to resist the armies of Aiirungzebe, and ‘ 
which, after various vicissitudes, was able to reta- 
liate, on his successors, the injuries indicted by his 
sword. 

At the time that Auningzebe Jeft his government in 
the Deccan, in order to secure the throne of Delhi, 
he had broken the force of the kingdom of Golconda, 
but Viziapore (Bejapore) still remained formidable.*!- 
Unable to prosecute his conquests, and anxious to 
leave that power in check, he entered into an alliance 
with an enterprising chieftain, who, at the head of a 
formidable banditti, had made himself master of great 
part of the Concan, and had even extended his preda- 
tory incursions to Gujerat. This was Seva-jee, the 
founder of the Maliratta empire ; which, commencing 
when that of the Moguls was at its zenith, rose to 
greatness as that power declined, and has only within 
our own times been reduced to political insignificance. 

The name of Maharashtra, from which Mahratta is 

• Orme, pp. 67f 8. 

t After the dissolution of the Bhamcnee dynasty of the Deccan, 
Abou ul Muzufl'er Adil Shah founded the Adil Shahy sovereignty 
of Bejapoor, A.D. 1489, comprehending all the country from the 
river Beemah to Bejapoor. At the time of Sevajee’s revolt, the 
reigning monarch was Mahommed Adil Shah, the seventh of the 
dynasty. He died in IdtK), and was succeeded by All Adil Shah II., 
who, after a turbulent reign of twelve years, during which he en- 
joyed little more of royalty than the name, left his throne to 
Secuuder Adil Shah, the last of his race. The monarch of Gol- 
conda, contemporary with Mahommed Adil Shahi W{M Abdullah 
Kuttub Shah, 

B 5 
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corrupted, is ^ren by the Hindoo geographers to the 
xnountainouB regions extending from the borders of 
Gujerat to Canara, including the provinces of Khan- 
deish, Baglana, and part of Berar. The Mahratta 
language is now much more widely spread, but it does 
not prevail as the vernacular dialect, much beyond the 
ancient boundaries of their country.* Mharat, a dis- 
trict of Baglana (in Auniiiigabad), may perhaps, as 
Capt. Jonathan Scott supposes, have given name to 
the country of which it seems to have formed the 
nucleus.*)- The Mahrattas were divided into several 
tribes, which derived their respective names from 
their distinguishing occupations, as cultivators, shep- 
herds, and cowherds ; and their claim to a Rajpoot 
descent is disproved as well by this circumstance as by 

* From Bederi Col. Wilks says, the Mahratta language Is spread 
over the whole country north-westward of Canara, and of a line 
which, passing considerably to the eastward of Dowletabad, forms 
an irregular sweep until it touches the Tapti, and follows the 
course* of that river to the Western Sea (Wilks, p. (j). In Be>)a- 
poqr, appp)fbhing the'Krishna firom the southward, the Mahratta 
coma motB, and more into use, while, beyond it, the Canara 
dialect begins to decline: although the latter is spoken more to 
the north of that river, than the Mahratta is to the south. East- 
ward of the Mahratta country, the Telinga prevails from near 
Cicacole, in the Northern Circars, to Pullicut, in the Carnatic. 

t Scott’s Deccan, Intr., p. x. i. 32. Nizam ul deen, a native his- 
torian in the reign of Akbar, relates, that one of the kings of 
Delhi (Allah I.) made an excursion from Deoghur into the neigh- 
bouring province of Afarhat.— Rennell, p. Ixxx. Ferishta, in like 
manner, states, that Cafoor ** subdued the country of the Mah- 
rattors, which he divided among his omrahs.” Baglana is the dis- 
trict apparently referred to. See p. 208. Ilio same historian 
mentions Narsingh, a prince of the Mahorattas in A.D. 1321. Mr. 
Wilford assigns the Mahrattas a Persian origin: but he confounds 
them with the Riypoots, and his remarks are wholly inapplicable 
to the-Mahratta race, whose language is a derivative of the San- 
scrit. It is strange, that Mr. Orme should speak ,of Sevi^ee m 
** the founder of the present nation of Morattoes." 
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their diminutive size and distinct physical character. 
Sevajee, however, claimed, on his lather’s side, to be 
descended from a Rana of Oudipoor, the head of all 
the Rajpoot princes. He was the son ' of Shah- 
jee, whose father ]\Ialojee was the son of Bauga 
Bonsla, a son of the Rana by a woman of inferior 
caste. * The degradation of Bauga Bonsla from the 
baseness of his birth, drove him to* seek" among 
strangers that respect which he was denied at home. 
He served, during part of his life, a rajah possessing 
a zemindaree (jurisdiction) in Khandeish ; and after- 
wards purchased for himself a zemindaree in the 
neighbourhood of Poonah, where he resided till his 
death. His son, Malojee, entered the service of a 
Mahratta chief, in which he acquired so much dis- 
tinction as to obtain the daughter of his master in 
marriage for his son, Shahjee; and Sevajee was the 
fruit of this marriage. Shahjee, having quarrelled 
with his father-in-law, repaired to the court of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, King of Bejapore, who cojiferred 
on him a jagheer in the Carnatic, with a coi{imand of 
10,000 horse. Here, he joined the Folygw of Miid- 
kul (or Madura) in a war upon the Rajah of Tanjore ; 
and having defeated the Rajah, the victors quarrelled 
about the division of the territory. Shahjee then 
defeated the Folygar, and took possession of both 
Mudkul and Tanjore. He was succeeded in his 
dominions by Aiigojee or Ekoojee, his son by a 
second marriage, whose descendants were rajahs of 

• See authorities in Mill’s History, ii. .350. Major Rennell says, 
that the nutt/utr of Malojee was “ an obscure person of a tribe 
named Bonsola, (sometimes written Bouncelloand Boonsla,) which 
name was assumed by her son, and continued to be the family 
name of his descendants, the Rejahs of Sattarah and Berar.*’— > 
Mem,, p. Ixxx. 
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Tanjorp, lill they saxilc into dependents of the East 
India Company. 

' SeyajPe, when very young, was sent along with his 
mother to reside at .Poonah, under the charge of 
'Dadajee PunC the officer to whom his father had 
eiiti*dajl;ed thle management of his xemindaree. The 
mother of SevajPO'Was an object of aversion to her 
hnshand ; aiid the SOn shared in the neglect which was 
the lot of his parent. ' He grew' up, however, under 
Badajee’s care, to vigour both of body and mind ; and 
at seventeen years of age, engaged a number of ban- 
ditti, at whose head he ravaged the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Dadajee, afraid of being made to answer for 
these enormities, and unable to restrain them, swal- 
lowed poison. On his death, Sevajee took possession 
of the xemindaree^ and having increasf^ the imml)er of 
his troops, commenced marauder on' a large scale. 
Such was the infancy of his career. 

At this time, Shahjee was too much occupied in ano- 
therj^arter to be able to interfere witli the proceedings 
of j^s son. Aurungzebe encouraged the adventurer, 
and is even said to have promised that he should hold, 
exempt from tribute, whatever territories he might 
concpier belonging to Bejapore.* He soon became 
sufficiently formidable to set the Mogul at defiance. 
Taking advantage of the interval of distraction occa- 
sioned by the contentions between the brothers, he 

* Orme, p. 7< This Author states, that, in addition to this con- 
cession, Aurungzebe ** gave him two or three forts which opened 
into Viziapore.” Mr, Mill, following a diflerent authority, says, 
that Aurungz^, when hastening his preparations for the war with 
his brothers, invited Sevajee to join his standards, but that ** the 
short-sighted Hindu insulted his messenger, and reproached 
Aurungzebe himself with his double treason against a king and a 

father,” There is> at least, an anachronism in this statement. 
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seized the strong fortress of Raree* in the Ghauts, 
which lie fixed upon as the seat of his government 
and to this he soon added Poorundeh; Ja^ah/ahd 
several districts dependent on the soverei^ of Beja- 
pore. He put to death, by treachery, the Rajah *6f 
Jaowlee, and seized his treasure and territory ;. lie also 
plundered the rich manufacturing ’ city of Callian.*!- 
At length, the king of Bejdpore Sent an* ariny agaihst 
him, Sevajee deceived the general, Abdul, with pro- 
fessions of submission, and having seduced him to a 
conference, stabbed him with his own hand. His 
retinue were all cut off by an ambuscade, except the 
son of Abdul, who escaped, and the army immediately 
broke up and dispersed. This event appears to have 
occurred before Aurungzebe ha& succeeded to the 
throne. Aftet'this, he took by stratagem Panncia, or 
Parnala, one of the strongest fortresses in the Concan ; 
and having defeated a second army sent against him 
under the son of Abdul, by corrupting one of the gene- 
rals, he had the boldness to appear plunderingt binder 
the very walls of Bejapore. He was, however^ re- 
called to the defence of Pannela, which was closely 
invested by Siddee Jore, governor of the port of Dunda 
Rajapore, and admiral of the fleet maintained by the 
sovereign of Bejapore, to protect his trading ships 


* Raree is a town In Bejapoor. 45 miles S.S.W. of Foonah, in 
lat. HP ^ N., long. 73® 32' E.—Hamilton’s Gazetteer. 

t Written by Mr. Ormc, Gallian; by Mr. Mill, Kallean. The 
former supposes it to be the famous Calliana of the Pcrlplus. 
Early in the fourteenth century, it appears to have existed as the 
metropolis of Salsctte, Bombay, Ba8sein,and the adjacent country. 
It was taken by the Portuguese in 1535, but they do not seem to 
have maintained it with a constant garrison : at this time, it be- 
longed to the kingdom of Bejapore. Fryer, who visited the place 
in 1075, describes it as exhibiting ** the most glorious ruins the 
Mohammedans in Deccan ever had cause to deplore.*’— Oanb, 216 , 
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against tlie Portuguese and the government of Surat. 
The siege had been maintained for some time with 
little effect, when Sevajee proposed to negotiate for its 
surrender, and he led the enemy to believe that he was 
upon the point of capitulating." In the mean time, he 
secretly withdrew from the fort, and collecting some 
troops from his other stations, suddenly marched to 
Dunda Rajapore, where he produced a forged order 
from Siddee Jore for the delivery of the place, as the 
condition of the surrender of Pannela. His appear- 
ance obtained credit for the forgery ; for it was sup- 
posed that he could not have left his fortress without 
coming to terms with Siddee Jore. He was, conse- 
quently, admitted into the town ; but the commander 
of the fortified island of Gingerah, which is the valid 
bulwark of the harbour, entertained fuspicions, and 
would not give it up. 

On the loss of Rajapore, the siege of Pannela was 
raised.* Siddee Jore went to Bejapore to exculpate 
himself to his sovereign ; but the ill-dissembled resent- 
ment of the monarch exciting either his apprehensions or 
his disgust, he withdrew with the tr(M)ps under his com- 
mand, and defeated a larger body which were sent in 
pursuit of him. On this, the king himself took the 
field ; but, the night before the intended encounter, 
Siddee was assassinated. Upon this, the governor of 
the fortified island, who was his heir, instigated by a 
desire to revenge his death, entered into a treaty with 

* Pannela (as Mr. Orme spells it) would seem, from the de- 
scription, to te the fortress of Pawanghur in the circar of Pamala 
or Nabichodourouk (Orme, 188) ; mentioned in Hamilton’s Gazet- 
teer, as a place of great strength. Mr. Mill, in enumerating the 

conquests of Sevajee, states, that he ** took Madury, Put-dhaungur, 
Rajapore, Sungarpore. and an island belonging to the Portuguese. 
Pannela is not mentUmed, and we suspect that by Puidbaunguri 
Pawanghur is meant. 
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the generals of Aurungzebe, proffering his services, 
together with the fort and the whole fleet of Bejapore. 
His terms were accepted, and he was ifppointed the 
Mogul’s admiral with a large stipend on the revenues 
of Surat, whence he (Subsequently received repeated 
succours against Sevajee. These events took place in 
the years 1660 and 1661 ; and such was the, origin of 
the power of the Siddees under the Mogul Empe- 
rors.* 

In the mean time (1660), Mahomed Adil Shah, the 
sovereign of Bejapore, died, leaving his son a minor ; 
and the confusion into which the kingdom had pre- 
viously been thrown, was increased by the contentions 
of the nobles for the regency. Taking advantage of 
these circumstances, Sevajee sent detachments which 
speedily overpay the whole of the Concan from Goa to 
Damaun. Some places they ravaged ; in others, contri- 
butions were levied ; and in the sea-ports which he 
retained, he encouraged, instead of suppressing, the 
system of piracy for which this coast has at all times 
been infamous. At the same time, Sevajee in person 
issued from his hill-forts into the plains, and on meet- 
ing with opposition from the Mogul troops, contrary, 
as he alleged, to his treaty with Auningzebe, carried 
his ravages into the Emperor’s territory. Indignant 

• Slddee appears to have been a name applied In common to 
t hTMfi Abyssinian adventurers who had passed over in great num- 
bers from their own country into the service of the sovereigns of 
the Deccan, and who frequently engrossed there a large proportion 
of the offices of state. Siddee Jore was himself called the Slddee, 
by way of distinction ; his principal officers had the term Siddeo 
prefixed to their names; and his crews and followers were, in gene- 
ral, denominated the Siddees. They carried on an active warfare 
along the whole western coast of India, and were not only danger- 
ous and troublesome enemies to Sevajee, but formidable even to 
the Brltidi and other European traders.— O rme, p. 56. 
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at these insults, "Aunmgzebe sent peremptory orders to 
Shaista Khan, his uncle, who then held the government 
of the conquered provinces in the Deccan, to extirpate 
Sevajee and his adherents. The Souhahdar (viceroy), 
advancing to the hills, reduced most of Sevajee’s out- 
posts without meeting with much resistance ; hut 
he was detained for some time before Jagnah, a hill- 
fort inaccessible to assault, although on the edge of the 
champaign country ; and he is said to have taken it by 
flying a paper kite with a lighted match at the tail, 
which blew up the magazine of powder, and by this 
means the garrison were destroyed.* The rainy sea- 
son, which permits no operations from the beginning 
of May to the latter end of August, suspended his fur- 
ther progress. In the next campaign (16G3), the vice- 
roy of Gujerat, Jesswunt Singh Rajah, was commanded 
to co-operate with the army of the Deccan under 
Shaista Khan. Difference of religion, national preju- 
dice, and pride of birth, concurred to set the two 
generals at variance ; and Sevajee, availing himself of 
his seciet information, found means to tender his ser- 
vices to the Maha-rajah, to assassinate the Mogul 
ameer. The offer was accepted ; and although the 
story is told in different ways, it is certain that Sevajee 
provided the assassins, if he did not act in person. 
They succeeded in making their way to the tent of 
Shaista Khan at midnight ; but the Soubahdar, waked 
by their noise, had time to seize a lance, with which he 
defended his head, while his son, rushing to his assist- 
ance, was slain. The assassins fled, leaving their 
work unfinished ;*|- but the incapacity to which Shaista 

• Dow ill. 312. Orme considers the story as credible. Rewrites 
the name of the place Chagnah. It Is the Jegnah of Mr. Mill, 

t Dow, 111,313. Orme, 12. 
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Khan was reduced by his wounds, put an end to the 
eampaign. His suspicions of treachery fell upon his 
colleague, and he returned to Delhi. The Maha-rajah 
was subsequently recalled ; and a truce \yas con- 
cluded with Sevajee. For the next two years, the 
illness of the Emperor occasioned a suspension of all 
further operations against him. 

In the mean time, the Prince of Concan, as Dow 
styles him, was not idle ; but availing himself of so fair 
an opportunity, resolved to make an attempt upon 
Surat, the chief port of the Mogul empire, and that 
from which the pilgrims to JMecca commenced their 
voyage. It is said that he went to that city in dis- 
guise, and remained there three days, collecting intel- 
ligence, and marking the opulent houses. To conceal 
his intentions/he formed two camps, one before Chaul, 
the other before Basseen, as if his designs were on 
those quarters. He then put himself at the head of 
4000 horse from the latter station, and by unfrequented 
tracks which he had himself examined, appeared in 
sight of Surat before his approach was known.* The 
governor took refuge in the castle, with all who could 
gain admittance. The English and Dutch factories 
also stood on their defence, and Sevajee gave them no 
molestation. The rest of the town became his unre- 
sisting prey ; and during the three days that he re- 
mained there, he is supposed to have collected, in trea- 
sure, jewels, and precious commodities, a booty of a 
million sterling.* 

This daring exploit occurred in January 1664 ; 
and it may be supposed to have had the effect of deter- 

• Orme> p. 12. The annual imports of specie from the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs, arc stated to have amounted at this time to 
5.000.000 rupees; and two famiqes ^the town were the richest 
paercantUe houses hi the world, 
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mining Aurungzebe to take strong me^ures for tbe 
annihilation of this bold assailant. In 1665, a consi* 
derable force was sent against him, under the joint 
command of Jey>Singh,^ Rajah of Ambeer, and Dilleer, 
a Patan omrah. The troops of Sevajee were driven 
from the field ; his country was plundered ; and Poor- 
undeh, a strong fortress in which he had placed his 
women and treasures, was besieged. It was reduced 
to the last extremity, when Sevajee, unarmed, present, 
ed himsdf at one of the out-posts of the imperial camp, 
and demanded to be led to the general. Professing 
conviction of his folly in attempting to contend with 
the Mogul power, he craved the pardon of his disobe. 
dience, and offered to the Emperor his services, along 
with twenty forts which ho would immediately resign. 
Jey Singh embraced the proposal ; and ISevajee obeyed 
the imperial order to wait upon the Emperor at Delhi. 
Sevajee had offered to conduct the war in Caiidahar 
against the Persians. Had he been received with the 
honour to which he looked, he might have been gained 
to the 'Mogul service, and the empire of the Malirattas 
would not have begun to exist. But Aurungzebe, 
who might easily have despatched, resolved to humble 
the adventurer. When presented in the hall of audi- 
ence, he was placed among the inferior omrahs ; which 
affected him to such a degree, that he wept and fainted 
away. He now meditated, and with great address 
contrived, the means of escape. Leaving his son, a 
boy, with a Brahmin whom he knew at Muttra, and 
who afterwards conducted him safe to his father, he tra- 
veiled as a pilgrim to Juggernaut, and thence, by the 
way of Hyderabad, to his own country.* 

• Mill, 11. 362, 3. The story of Sevajee*s reception at the court 
of Delhi and his escape. Is told, with romantic variations, by 
Onne, oA the authority of Thevenot, and by Dow, on that of his 
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Immediately on his return, Sevajee assumed royal 
titles, and struck coins in his own name. Yet, in a 
letter to Jesswunt Singh Rajah, who had succeeded to 
the command of the Mogul arn^, he averred, that only 
because his life was in danger, had he fled from the 
imperial presence, where his faithful tender of service 
had been treated with scorn, and that still he desired 
to return within the walks of obedience. By these 
professions, he obtained a truce, of which he availed 
himself to provision his forts. He then again took the 
field, and soon recovering all the forts he had resigned, 
added to his former possessions, several important dis- 
tricts belonging to Bejapore. In 1669,* Surat was 
again plundered. Sevajee also compelled the king of 
Bejapore to pay him a contribution of three laks of 
pagodas, and extorted from the sovereign of Golconda 
another of four. In the mean time, several Mogul 
generals ^ere successively sent to conduct the war 
against him, and were recalled in displeasure, owing to 
the ill success of their exertions. In fact, Auningzebe's 
attention and resources were directed to another quar- 
ter, by the nipture with Persia and the Afghan war ; 
while mutual jealousies between the Emperor and his son 
Allum Shah, who governed in the Deccan, jirecluded, 
at this time, any effectual prosecution of the war 
against the Mahratta chief.* With a view, however, 

Persian original ; both differing, in the details, from the recital we 
have adopted. Dow represents Sevajee’s demeanour before the 
Emperorasfearlrasly haughty and even insolent. The daughter 
of the Emperor, who witnessed the scene from behind a curtain, 
fell in love with the intrepid captive, and Interceded for him. 
Orme represents him as upbraiding Aurungzebe with intended 
treachery; but will not believe that a young princess should take 
so much interest in the fate of a stranger I 

• Father Navarette, who was at Golcondah in 1670, writ- 
ing of the Great Mogul, says: .<■ This man (Aurungzebe) had a 
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to confine Sevajee to his own defence, Auruugzebe 
ordered vessels to be built in the ports of Cambay and 
Surat, which were to make descents on the shores of 
the Concan, in conjunction with the fieet commanded 
by the Siddee. 

These preparations only served to increase the exer- 
tions of Sevajee to extend his conquests along the coast. 
In 1G70, he sent a large detachment to attack the 
town of Rajapore, situated on a fine river 40 miles N. 
of Gheriah, and which had long been a much frequented 
port. Resistance was made even in the field ; but the 
town was carried, and all kinds of property were plun- 
dered without remission or distinction, although much 
belonged to the trade of states with whom Sevajee had 
no quarrel. The English had, at this time, a factory 
in the town, and their loss was estimated at 10,000 
pagodas. In 1671, Sevajee again appeared before 
Surat, ravaging and plundering until the city paid him 
a large contribution in money.* In the following 
year, he despatched his general, Morah Pundit, with 
10,000 horse, on another visit to that place, with 
orders to burn the ships which had been built there by 
Aurungzebe's orders, and which were assembled in the 

son, who governs a province eight days* journey fTom Golcondah, 
which properly belongs to this prince, who designs to follow the 
example his father set him, and get all into his own hands. 
Anthony Coello, who had served under him, told me, that he had 
already 2(M),000 horse and 300,(X)0 foot ; a brave army, if they 
are but good men. He deigns to join in league with the 
rebel Subagl, who is very great and powerful. I mentioned in 
another place, how he attacked the tenitory of Goa, and carried 
away two or three thousand Christians and a Franciscan. He sent 
to demand of the viceroy of Goa to make good a ship of his the 
Portuguese had taken. The viceroy was in a passion, and beat his 
ambassador; an action nobody could approve of.”->ORMK» p. 205. 

* He demanded a large sum from the Dutch factory on this 
occasion, but it was refused.— O jrmk, 207 . 
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rlrdr, ready to sail with the Siddee's fleet as soon as the 
season would permit. In this project he failed, but he 
closely blockaded the town, and at length obtained a 
considerable sum as ransom. 

The details of Sevajee's proceedings now become too 
complicated and varied to follow. In 1673, he in- 
vested the strong and important fortress of Satarah, 
which surrendered towards the end of August, and 
much treasure fell into his hands. He laid siege to 
the castle of Pondah, but it resisted all his attacks, 
and he at length compounded with the governor. He 
alarmed the city of Goa by carrying his inroads as fjir 
as the island of Bardez ; but, as the citizens were not 
attacked, they refrained from acting on the offensive. 
Sevajee was so well satisfied with these successes, that, 
in April, 1674, he' ordered preparations for his en- 
thronement as Rajah, He employed a month in puri- 
fications and other preliminary ceremonies prescribed 
by his Brahmins. As one of these august formalities, he 
was publicly weiglied against gold ; and the amount, 
16,000 pagodas, equal to 1121bs. avoirdupois, was given 
to the priests. The ceremony of the enthronement was 
magnificent, in close imitation of that of the Mogul 
emperors. At the conclusion of the festivals, 100,000 
pagodas more were distributed among the Brahmins ; 
and the same amount was given in rewards to his 
officers. Prior to this ceremony, he received at his 
capital, Raree, an embassy from the English colony at 
Bombay. The envoy was politely treated, but Seva- 
jee referred to his ministers for a completion of the 
treaty under negotiation. Eighteen of the twenty arti- 
cles proposed, were eventually admitted. Of the two 
rejected, one regarded the currency of Bombay money 
in Sevajee's dominions, which was dismissed with the 
observatiou from Sevajee, that he could not compel his 
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subjects to take foreign money. The other related to 
the exemption of lifiiglish wrecks on his coast, which, 
he said, had been the property of the sovereign from 
time immemorial; and, if conceded to the English, 
would be demanded by other European nations. In 
the articles admitted, were comprised sufficient terms 
of amity and commerce, but no alliance. Sevajee 
allowed 10,000 pagodas for the damages sustained by 
the English factory seven years before at H^japore ; 
one>half to be paid in money, the other in betel and 
cocoa nuts. This transaction is curious, as being the 
first occasion on which an English government was 
brought into contact with a Mahratta rajah. 

In April 1670, Sevajee took the fortress of Pondah 
after a renewed siege of two months ; whether by 
treachery, by assault, or by surrender, does not appear. 
He then attacked the neighbouring territory of 
Sundah. The town of Carwar was burned, because 
the castle did not surrender on the first summons, but 
the English factory was exempted from violence. The 
whole country was reduced as far as the river Mirzeou, 
the northern limit of the kingdom of Canara, the 
queen of which country sent gifts to« Sevajee, and 
solicited his assistance against some of her ministers 
and relations. These operations were continued dur« 
ing the rains, and detained Sevajee from his capital 
till the end of August. In the mean time, his own 
territories in the champaign country were exposed to 
the devastation of the Mogul army under Bahadur 
Khan ; but from this, they were redeemed by a bribe 
or bargain of redemption, to the amount of 10,000 
pagodas, which might perhaps be represented as a 
tribute. 

In the following year, illness confined Sevajee to his 
capital till the end of June ; and this interval of 
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repose, which lasted eight months, was the longest that 
he had known ever since he first drew his sword. He 
then set out on an expedition of which no one knew 
the object ; and in July, he appeared in sight of Gol* 
condah, with 12,000 horsemen, but twice that number 
of horses, for every riSer had two. Their march had 
been so rapid and conducted with so much secresy, 
that the government had had no time to collect a 
body of jtroops capable of opposing them, or even to 
barricade the inlets into the opulent city of Hyder- 
abad. Even the king was precluded from taking refuge 
in the fortress of Golcondah, but remained in his 
palace in the city. Sevajee, having encamped at some 
distance, but nearer to the fortress, sent his emissaries 
to demand a vast sum as ransom for his refraining 
from burning the city to the ground, besides a daily 
allowance for the maintenance of his troops till the 
ransom should be paid. Here likewise, as formerly at 
Callian and Surat, he knew every wealthy house ; and 
he let them know that they could rely upon no secu- 
rity except by taking his safeguards, which, instead of 
papers, were a few trusty men from the camp ; and so 
great was the dismay, that this protection was eagerly 
purchased at a high rate by every family of distinction. 
While the negotiation was going on with the mi- 
nisters, 6000 nipees were sent every day, as an allow- 
ance for provisions to his troops, who, however, 
bought nothing. At length, Sevajee agreed to visit 
the king in person; and as he would not admit of 
any superiority in the ceremonial, it was settled, that 
both should enter from opposite doors of the hall, 
advance, accost, and sit down at the same time. The 
conference lasted a considerable time, during which 
numbers of Sevajee*s cavalry entered the city, and 
Msembled round the palace, till they at length amounted 
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to GOOOf all drawing np in exact order as if under 
review ; and whenever Sevajee appeared at the 
window, which he did repeatedly, to let them see that 
he was safe, the whole body looked up with their 
eyes fixed upon him as if awaiting his signal. By 
this display, Sevajee seems to have wished to convey 
a strong impression of the affection and obedience of 
his troops. The purport of the conference between 
the Maliratta and the Mohammedan sovereigns was 
never known, but is supposed to have turned on their 
equal detestation of the Mogul. Some days after 
this, Sevajee was satisfied, and broke up his. camp. 
On the last day, the stipulated allowance was doubled. 
What more he received, as the general ransom, was 
not dimlgcd. Among other presents of courtesy, the 
king gave him a palankeen covered with plates of gold, 
on which he rode out of his camp on the day of his 
departure. The army returned with a vast train of 
booty to Karee in the beginning of September, where 
Sevajee immediately made preparations for another 
and still more important expedition. 

Towards the end of September, this restless marau« 
der marched from his capital with 30^00 horse, the 
greatest number he had hitherto brought into the 
field; giving out, that he intended tq invade the 
kingdom of Ganara. The army kept for awhile along 
the western foot of the hills, but suddenly ascended 
the ridge, and fell, unexpectedly, upon the northern 
region of Bejapore ; where, after ravaging the open 
town and country, they laid siege at the same time to 
two strong forts, one called Belligong near Bancapore, 
and the other called Rayim, at five days’ journey 
distance. Bahadur Khan, Aurungzebe’s general, had, 
about this time, been defeated in two severe encoun- 
ters with the troops of Bejapore ; and Sevajee seems 
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to Have Had no difficulty in bringing Him to consent 
to grant a free passage for His army through 'the 
Mogul territory, on condition of Sevajee’s paying 
400,000 pagodas to the Emperor, with his homage of 
fealty, and a tnice of all hostilities was to continue 
during his absence on this expedition. It may be 
supposed that he had previously secured the concur- 
rence of the monarch of Golcondah, whose territories 
Ho now entered in the amicable character of an ally ; 
and in May 1667, he took up his quarters in a 
fortress belonging to that sovereign. From this place 
of rendezvous, he marched with his whole force, and 
passing by Tripetti, advanced within fifteen miles of 
Madras ; but he seems to have made his main push 
against the impregnable fortress of Gingec, of which 
he is said to have gained possession by treachery. Of 
this, together with Volcondah and several other forts, 
He had made himself master in July, and some of his 
parties plundered as far as Seringapatam in Mysore. 
He laid siege to Vellore, which defended itself during 
more than four months. This rapid success could not 
be the effect merely of his arms, but he had, probably, 
gained over several of the chiefs in these recently ac- 
quired dependencies of the Bejapore kingdom.* He 
appointed Harjee Rajah liis vice-regent in the con- 

• At the close of the sixteenth century, the Carnatic was under 
the dominion of the Hindoo rajah of Bijanagur. After the ruin 
of that ancient capital, by the Mohammedan monarchs of the 
Deccan, in 166*4, the rajahs appear to have successively fixed 
their capital at Pennacondah and Chandergherry; their king- 
dom extending over 'fanjore and Madura, countries which had 
been conquered by the Bijanagur rajahs between 1400 and 1515. 
It was from the last of these sovereigns, (styled King of Bisnagar, 
although reigning at Chandergherry,) that the English obtained 
permission, in 1045, to settle at Madras. In 1050, the Carnatic 
was conquered by the Mohammedan kings of Bejapore and Gol- 
C|ndah.—ORMJs, pp, 61-^3, and note** 

PART 111, T 
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quered country, of wliicli lie fixed upon G ingee as 
the capital. An interview took place between Sevajee 
and his half-brother Ekoojee, who began to tremble 
for his own territories. Before, however, the former 
had time to conquer every part to the north of the 
Colcroon, he was recalled to his western dominions. 
He appears to have quitted the Carnatic about the 
beginning of the year 167^) j^i^d returned to Karee in 
April, after an absence of nineteen months. By this 
important conquest, Bejaporc became as much ex- 
posed to his attacks from the Carnatic on one side, as 
from the Concan on the other ; and the rich countries 
to the south of the Coleroon lay at his mercy from 
Gingee, whenever disengaged from other exertions. 

But the career of Sevajee was now drawing near its 
close. In 1070) Sultan Alauzum (Shah Allum) ar- 
rived in the Deccan, and took up his court at Aurunga- 
bad, where he was joined by the son of Sevajee, who, 
having incurred the displeasure of his father, fled for 
protection to the Alogul at the head of 2000 horse. 
He was well received, and a high rank was bestowed 
upon him. At the same time, a change of admi- 
nistration had taken place in Bejapore ; and the new 
vizier consented to join the Mogul Sultan ag£^nst the 
Mahratta. The rainy season suspended the opera- 
tions of the confederates, but Sevajee was not idle. 
In September, he came out of Fannela, where he had 
flxed himself, and a general battle ensued near Beja- 
pore, in which, for the first time, the Mahratta chief 
was defeated : two thousand of his troops were slain, 
and as many surrendered. In this contest, the ensigns 
of Sambajee, the Rajah’s son, Avere displayed against 
those of his father. Sevajee retreated to Karee, 
where he arrived in November. In the following 
month, being joined by a Berar rajah aggrieved 
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tlio Mogul government, he again set forth, and 8ud« 
denly appearing in the country between Auningabad 
and Bramporc, plundered Bongong, Clmpra, and 
several other great marts, carrying his devastation to 
the gates of Brampore. His last exploit was, to fall 
upon a convoy of money to a great amount, which 
was on its way to Auningabad. Of this, as of every 
thing concerning his enemy, he had received such 
early intelligence, that he was able to intercept it 
within a few miles of Brampore, before his approach 
could be known. But this booty was dearly purchased. 
The excessive fatigue which he uudijrwent in this ex- 
cursion, brought on an inflammation in his chest, 
attended with spitting of blood. His disorder, 
although increasing every day, was kept secret within 
his palace at Raree; and had it been published, would 
not have been credited, so often had he sent abroad 
reports of his death at the very moment of setting 
out on some secret excursion. At this very time, his 
army, which he probably intended to have joined, was 
ravaging the country to the walls of Surat ; and in that 
city, it was imagined, that Sevajee was commanding 
in person. Such was the general alarm, that the 
English presidency sent olF the treasure of their factory 
across the river to Swally ; and the governor of the 
town purchased his safety by a large contribution, 
with which Morah Pundit, Sevajee’s general, re- 
turned to Raree, to see his master die. Sambajee also, 
having found means to regain his father’s confidence, 
had made his escape from the Mogul service a short time 
before. He expired on the 5th of April, IG80,* in 

• Mr. Mill says, in 1682; adding, in a note; ** Wilks says, he 
died in 1680.” This is the date given by Orme, who, in a note, 
cites contemporary documents in proof of it. According to Mr. 
Mill, Jesswunt Singh, the Maha-rajali, died in 1681. Mr. Onue 
^ys, In the beginning of the year 1678. ; 
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the 6fty.SGCond year of his age. His funeral pile 
was honoured with the horrid sacrifices that had been 
observed at the obsequies of the Maha-rajah, Jess- 
wunt Singh, the year before; attendants, animals, 
and wives being burnt with the corpse. 

Sevajee seems to have aspired to be the restorer of 
the Hindoo faith, as well as of the national inde- 
pendence. In his correspondence and manifestoes, he 
frequently styled himself the champion of the gods 
against the impious violator of their temples ; and by 
this means he sharpened the antipathy of his troops 
against the Moguls. He affected the deepest reve- 
rence for his Brahmins, and was punctilious in the 
observance of his devotions. His private life was 
simple even to parsimony ; and his manners, towards 
his own subjects, were free from ostentation, kind, 
and endearing. Respected as the guardian of the 
nation he had formed, he moved every where among 
them with unsuspicious security, often alone ; while 
his wiles were the continual terror of the states with 
which he was at enmity, even in the midst of their 
citadels and armies. In personal activity, he exceeded 
Baber himself ; and to undaunted courage he added 
the most fertile resources of stratagem. He met every 
emergency of peril, however sudden or extreme, with 
instant discernment and unshaken fortitude; but, 
while equal to the encounter of any danger, he always 
preferred to surmount it by circumvention. If this 
was impracticable, no arm exceeded his in open daring, 
and the boast of the soldier was to have seen Sevajee 
charging sword in hand. 

The two circumstances to which, next to his per- 
sonal courage and activity, he was chiefly indebted 
for his extraordinary success, were, the superior ex- 
cellence and discipline of his cavalry, and his exten* 
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sive system of secret intelligence. The cavalry of the 
three hlahommedaii states were always drawn from 
the northern countries and borders of India, with 
especial regard to their strength and size ; and their 
shock was not to be resisted by any of the native 
cavalry to the south of Delhi. To this cause, all the 
conquests made by the Mohammedans in the southern 
I)rovinces may be ascribed.* Sevajee first discerned 
the necessity of establishing a cavalry, of which the 
requisites were agility and endurance of fatigue. 
Desides the supplies obtained by purchase and capture, 
studs were raised from the most approved breeds. 
The horses were rode without a saddle, by men lightly 
accoutred, their only Aveapon being the sabre. Foot- 
men, inured to travel, bearing all kinds of arms, 
trooped with the cavalry; and spare horses were 
always taken, to bring off the booty, and to relieve the 
weary and wounded. All gathered their daily provi- 
sions as they passed. No pursuit could overtake their 
march. In conflict, their onset fell wheresoever they 
chose, and was sometimes relinquished in the instant 
of charge. Whole districts were in flames before their 
approach was known. But, although such measures 
were sometimes resorted to, in order to strike terror, 
and no quarter was given in case of reifistaiice, they 
were not wanton in bloodshed ; and in towns, they 
sought only the wealthy inhabitants, to carry them off 
for future ransom. Sevajee was, it is true, nothing 

* In fact, all the Mohammetlan conquests in India may be said 
to have been effected by cavalry. Prior to the Ghiznian invasion, 
armed elephants and archers were the force chiefly relied upon as 
the instruments of conquest. Sultan Mahmood,Timour, and Haber 
all effected their rapid conquests by annies of horsemen. The 
combination of the sabre with the bayonet and artillery, has ex- 
tended the British dominion alike over the plains of the Ganges 
and the mountains of Ncpaul and Mysore. 

T 3 
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better than a captain of banditti ; but the Mahratta 
was mild and merciful, in comparison with the fero- 
cious ]\Iogul. His object was plunder, not extermi- 
nation, and he effected more by stratagem than by 
violence. Sevajec spared no cost to obtain intelligence 
of all the motions of his enemy ; and the accuracy and 
minuteness of his local information, form one of the 
most striking features in his predatory system. He 
was still more profuse in cornipting the generals with 
whom he contended. The Mogul governors of Surat, 
the soubahdars of the Deccan, and even Sultan Mau- 
zum himself, are reported to have accepted, more than 
once, the gold of Sevajee as the price of their conni- 
vance. The Hindoo had not the polished mind, the 
comprehensive views, the chivalrous character of Baber, 
Aurungzebe's illustrious ancestor ; but, in boldness, ac- 
tivity, and enterprise, he was his equal, and he excelled 
him in stratagem and policy. Aurungzebe could not 
suppress the emotions of his joy on hearing of his 
death, but, at the same time, he bore this striking 
testimony to his genius. “ He was a great captain, 
and the only one who has had the management to 
raise a new kingdom, while I have been endeavouring 
to destroy the ancient sovereignties of Ii\di*a« hly 
armies have*been employed against him for nineteen 
years, and, nevertheless, his state has been always 
increasing.” * At the time of his death, Sevajee’s 
dominions comprised, on the western side of India, all 
the coast, with the back country of the hills, from the 

‘ • Ormei pp. 90—05. It is said, that Aurungzebe used to call 
Sevajee the Mountain Rat, either in allusion to his figure, which 
was short, thick, and black, or in reference to the character of his 
policy, as resembling the habits of that animal. Seva is, indeed, 
said to signify a rat in one of the Indian languages.— O bme^^P. 263< 
The jerboa or aafitn is, perhaps, meant. 
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river Mirzeou to Versa!, with the exception of the 
small territory of Goa to the south, Bombay and Sal- 
sette, and the Portuguese possessions between Bassein 
and Damaun on the north ; an extent of about 400 miles 
in length, by 120 in breadth. At the distance of 300 
miles from this territory, he was in possession, to- 
wards the eastern sea, of half the Carnatic, which was 
of itself equal to most of the Indian sovereignties. 

Sambah or Sambajee, the eldest son of Sevajee, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but not without a competitor in 
a younger brother, whose adherents created him con- 
siderable danger, till the principal among them were 
put to death. The war continued to be carried on 
between the Mahratta generals and those of the Em- 
peror, as it had been for several years, by sudden in- 
road on the one side, and pursuit on the other ; but 
with few important advantages to either party. But 
in 1681, Akbar, one of the younger sons of Aurung- 
zebe, who was employed in the war against the Raj- 
poots of Ajmeer, turned his standard against his father, 
on the offer of assistance from the enemy whom he 
was sent to subdue. One of Aurungzebe*s tried arti- 
fices, that of raising jealousy between confederates, 
enabled him to defeat the first attempt of Akbar, who 
fled from the country of the Rajpoots, and took refuge 
with Sambajee. He was received by the Mahratta 
chief with extraordinary honours; and his escape ex- 
cited in the mind of his father as much anxiety as had 
formerly the phantom of his brother Sujah among the 
Fatans. Peace being* conceded to the Rajpoot states, 
three distinct armies moved towards the Deccan, to 
extinguish this dangerous enemy. 

Before we proceed to trace the result of this for- 
midable invasion, we must advert to the origin of the 
yrBi which had previously engaged the attention of 
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the Emperor. It appears to have been soon after his 
return from his expedition against the Afghans, that 
Aurungzebe, whether instigated by the sanguinary 
bigotry of the Moslem creed, or masking policy under 
the form of religious zeal, began to execute his 
cherished project of enforcing the conversion of the 
Hindoos throughout the empire, by the severest penal- 
ties, and in some cases by the sword. A few petty 
rajahs were lured to conversion by better appointments, 
but the people clung to their pagodas, and a severe 
persecution ensued. At Muttra and Benares, the 
ancient temples of tlie pagans were pulled down by 
order of the Emperor ; and on their ruins, mos(iues of 
similar dimensions were erected. At Ahmedabad, 
there was a pagoda of singular beauty, the sculptures 
of which he ordered to be defaced, and the sanctuaiy 
was incurably desecrated by the slaughter of a cow 
within its walls.* These furious proceedings not 

* Thevenot in Maurice, vol. iv. p. 4fl3. We cannot sympathize 
in the extreme horror of the reverend historian at this transaction, 
which he styles **an atrocity beyond all precedent in the annals of 
sacrilegious barbarity.’* One would imagine he had never read the 
history of the Spanish conquests in the New World. Mr. Orme, 
speaking of **the spirit of martyrdom” raised by this persecution, 
says : *< An old woman led a multitude in arms from Agra towards 
Delhi, whom Aurungzebe defeated in person.” The circumstance 
alluded to had no connexion with these events, but was a spon- 
taneous explosion of fanaticism, which took place in IGdS. A 
body of mendicant fakeers, having grafted the profession of robber 
upon their original trade of begging, set up as their sovereign an 
old woman who had the credit of being a sorceress. The mania 
became contagious. Twenty thousand plundering saints armed 
with spells, marched upon Delhi, and actually defeated a body of 
imperial troops. Aurungzebe had recourse to counter-incantation. 
He wrote, with his own hand, certain mysterious words upon slips 
of paper, one of which, carried upon the point of a spear before 
each of the squadrons, would, he declared, render impotent the 
spells of the enchantress. The Kmperor was bdieved ; and though 
the fakeers fought with great desperation, they were all cut tQ 
pieces.— MUiL> vol, ii. p. 362. Dow, vol. iii. pp« 328—30. 
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being attended with the desired effect, and the revenue 
of the provinces in which the persecution was carried 
on having suffered considerably, Aurungzebe was in« 
duced to lay upon all the Hindoos a heavy capitation - 
tax, as a bounty upon conversion. 

There was one part of the empire, however, in 
which it was not so easy to enforce submission to this 
oppressive enactment. The three great rajahs of Raj- 
pootana had never been brought to pay to the Em- 
peror more than the homage of feudatories ; and their 
territories, situated in the centre of the empire, were 
still distinct in their laws, institutions, and internal 
government, from the provinces which had received 
the Mogul yoke. The Rajpoot races claimed to be the 
noblest in the empire, and the ruling families traced 
their proud descent to Noosheerwan and to Forus.* 

* The Rajah of Oudipoor la looked on as the head of all the 
Rajpoot tribes, and has the title of Rana by way of pre-eminence. 
His family Is also regarded with high respect by the Mussulmans 
themselves, in consequence of a curious tradition relating to his 
genealogy. He is said to be descended, in the female line, from the 
celebrated Anushirwan, who was king of Persia at the birth of 
Mohammed, and thus to have, in that line, a common origin with 
the Selds descended from Hussein the son of Ali.”~HiTNTKR in 
jlsiat. Reg, vol. vi. p. 8. Captain Wilford labours to identify the 
Mahrattas with the Rajpoots, and to assign them in common a 
foreign origin, as emigrants from Persia. He is, as usual, very 
ingenious and very unsatisfactory Rea. vol. lx. p. 233tetaeq. 

Abul Fazzel states, indeed, that the Ghelote tribe of Meywar con- 
sidered themselves to be descendants from Nooshirwan, and that 
they came originally from Berar. Their ancestor received* his 
education from a Brahmin, and his first settlement was in the village 
of Seesoodeah, whence the tribe is so called. Prior to his eleva- 
tion to the rajahship, the reigning family were Bhcels. The 
Rathore tribe of Marwar claimed a descent from the family of 
Jychund (Jya Chandra), rajah of Kanoujc; and another branch Is 
stated to have driven out the tribe of Gooly from Boglana.— 
Ayeen Akberyt vol. 11. pp. 89—92. On the other hand, Major Ren- 
nell considers the Rf^poot tribes to be the representatives of the 
ancient Catfieri or Cathei, with whom Alexander waned on the 
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The three rajahs, of Chi tore (or Oudipore), Jondpore, 
and Ambcer (or Jypore), were able, when united, to 
bring into the held, nearly 200,000 fighting men. 
Jesswunt Singh, rajah of Joudpore, having married the 
daughter of the last liana, (the Rajah of Chitore,) had 
merged the two states into one, and was, consequently, 
distinguished as the Maha-rajah. He, as well as Jy. 
Singh, rajah of Ambecr, had served with honour as 
general in the imperial armies. The latter is praised 
by the Alohammedan writers of the time as the most 
eminent of all the Hindoos that they had known, in 
personal qualities and literary accomplishments. 
Worn out with age aud laborious services, he died 
at Brampore, on his recal to Delhi, in 1668, not 
without suspicion of being poisoned by order of 
Aurungzebe.* His son, Ram Singh, was at that 
time, serving with a body of Rajpoots in attend- 
ance at Delhi ; and he is said to have consented to 
admit the capitation- tax into his territory. ‘f* The 
demand was, however, met by Jesswunt Singh with a 
firm remonstrance; and he was preparing to resist 

borders of the Mali!; that-is, Cshcttrisor Kuttrics, Hiadoosof the 
warrior class. Thevenot, speaking of the people of Moultan, says : 
** There is a tribe of Gentiles (Gentoos) here called Catry or Raj- 
poots : and this is properly their country, whence they spread all 
over the Indies.”— Rknn ell, pp. 93, 123, 230. There seenas no 
reason, indeed, to doubt that the Rajpoots arc genuine Hindoos, 
with a mbeture, possibly, of Persian blood in some of the tribes. 

* MiU, vol. ii. p. .303. Orme, p. 75. 

t So Mr. Orme informs us. But Jesswunt Singh, in his noble 
letter to Aurungzebe, given in the notes, tells the Emperor, that 
the tribute ought first to have been demanded of Ram Singh, who 
was esteemed the principal among the Hindoos.” Was this Ram 
Singh the son of Jy Singh, or was he the Rana? If the latter, 
Mr. Mill is mistaken in supposing that Jesswunt Singh had, by his 
marriage, succeeded to that distinction. At all events, he here 
acknowledges the superiority of Ram Singh.— See Game, pp, 75^ 
255. 
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the unjust and oppressive measure by open hostilities, 
when, in the beginning of 167if, he died, leaving a 
high-spirited widow and two sons not yet arrived at 
xnan*8 estate. Auningzebe, to get them into his 
power, invited them to DcUii. They had arrived at 
the suburbs, when, receiving some intimation of their 
danger, they set off hastily on their return the same 
night, and though pursued by 5000 horse, effected their 
escape. On this, Aurungzcbe took the field in person 
against them, and their mother invoked the assistance 
of all the Hindoos against their cruel oppressor. 

In October of the same year, the imperial army 
entered the liana's territory. The Rajpoots, at his 
approach, withdrew their herds and families into the 
recesses of the mountains. Auningzebe, pursuing 
them without sufficient intelligence as to the nature of 
the country, soon found himself hemmed in, with all 
his army, among the defiles. Insuperable precipices 
obstructed his progress, while, by felling the overhang- 
ing trees, the natives, who occupied the heights, 
blocked up his retreat. In this situation, exposed to 
perish by famine, he is said to have been detained for 
two days^ and was then released by the generous 
policy of the Rana, who suffered the way to be cleared. 
The favourite wife of the Emperor, a Circassian, who 
had accompanied him in this expedition, had been, 
with her retinue and escort, indosed in another part 
of the mountain, and taken prisoner. She was now 
sent back to Aurungzebe, attended by a chosen escort ; 
the Hindoo rajah requesting, as the only return for his 
forbearance, that Aurungzebe would refrain from de- 
stroying the sacred animals that might be left in the 
plains. Unmoved by this magnanimous conduct in his 
enemy, which he imputed to fear, Aurungzebe con- 
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tinned the war, laying waste the country, till he was 
a second time well iiigh inclosed in the mountains. 
The arrival of his sons, Azim and Akbar, soon after, 
wardg, afforded him an opportunity to withdraw from 
the hazards and fatigues of this inefficient warfare. 
He retired with his court and body-guard to Ajmeer, 
whence he might superintend, at a less inconvenient 
distance, the operations in Deccan, as well as the 
war with the Rajpoots. This was maintained by his 
two sons in different directions ; but at the end of the 
year 1679, neither of them had forced the ultimate 
passes of the mountains. In the following spring, 
Chitore, the ancient capital of the Rajpoot country, 
fell, for the third time, into the hands of Moslem 
plunderers,* being taken by surprise by Azim ; but 
the conquest proved of little importance. The Raj- 
poots maintained possession of their mountains and 
fastnesses, and the war still lingered, when, at the 
beginning of 1681, Akbar raised the standard of 
revolt, supported by 30,000 Rajpoots. His plan was, 
to seize or assassinate his father, and to proclaim 
himself emperor. An astrologer betrayed the conspi- 
racy to Aurungzebe ; and by his agency, suspicions of 
treachery were excited in the minds of the Rajpoots, 
who deserted in a body by night to their own country. 
Akbar*s general, a Patan, then volunteered to assassi- 
nate the Emperor. He had penetrated to Auiningzebe's 
pavilion, when he was stopped by the chamberlain; 
and in the affray which ensued, he was slain. The 
intelligence of his death deprived Akbar of his remain- 
ing adherents, and left him no alternative but flight. 
Aurungzebe was glad to conclude a treaty of peace, in 

^ By AUah-ud-deen in 1303 1 and by Akbar in 1567* 
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iVliicli the capitation-tax was neither insisted upon nor 
abandoned, and the conquered districts were ceded to 
the liana.* 

In September of the same year, Aurungzebe m6ved 
from Ajmeer towards Bramporc, wliile the army of 
Sultan Azitn marched to Ahmednuggur, and that of 
Sultan Maiizum to Aurungabad. Month after month, 
however, and year after j^ear, passed away without 
any decisive result. Some forts were taken, and the 
country was ravaged; but little or no advance was 
made in the conquest of the country. In ITll*!, Sultan 
Mauzum was sent into the Concan, to reduce the 
Mahratta fortresses on the coast, lie found it im- 
possible to procure provisions ; the climate disagreed 
with the Mogul troops ; and he was obliged to return 
with only tlie wreck of his army. In the mean time, 
Sultan Azim, to whom had been entrusted the con- 
ducting of the war against Bejaporc, was defeated in 
two pitched battles, and dangerously wounded in the 
last, which, together with the rains, stopped his fur- 
ther operations. The king of Golcondah, convinced 
that the fall of Bejapore would draw on his own ruin, 
now entered into a secret confederacy with that sove- 
reign, and Sambajeo joined the alliance. In 1685, a 
detachment of Mahratta horse s{;t out from Karee, 

* OrmCi 85, 98, lOG. Tho alternative nf the capitation-tax ori- 
ginally demanded of the Rana, was : ** That he should no longer 
strike coiti with his own name, but with Aurungzebe’s : that kine 
might be killed in his territory ; that the pagodas should be demo- 
lished or converted into mosques ; and that justice should be ad- 
ministered according to the Koran.” If these terms were refused, 
the whole people were to be subject to the general capitation. — 
Orme, 75. The peace left the country in ataUi quo ; and we have 
therefore a proof that the Rajpoots had always' maintained their 
privileges. 

PART III. If 
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and ravaged the country as far as Brampore ; and m 
October of the same year, a body of 6000 horse 
crossed the Taptee and the Nerbuddah, and plundered 
the city of Baroach, where they proclaimed Akbar 
emperor. Aurungzebe exhibited signs of irresolution. 
The disturbed state of the interior provinces demanded 
his return to the capital. Agra was overrun by a 
formidable banditti, who infested all the roads, while 
in Malwah and Gujerat, the Rajpoots were commit- 
ting similar disorders. But the Emperor durst not 
withdraw to a distance from the scene of action. One 
of his sons was in arms against him ; he was both 
jealous and afraid of the eldest ; and he remained at 
Ahmednuggur, waiting, apparently, for some favour- 
able turn of events that might enable him, without 
personal risk, to secure the credit and advantage of a 
decisive conquest. 

Between four and five years had been thus fruit- 
lessly occupied, when, in 1686, the Emperor advanced 
from Ahmednuggur with an immense army, and 
joined, at Sholapore, the forces of his favourite son, 
Azim, to whom he wished to give the honour of com- 
pleting a conquest that was no longer doubtful. Sul- 
tan Mauzum was, in the mean time, sent with his 
army to attack the king of Oolcondah. The Mogul 
gold had been so well employed in Bejapore, that the 
soon found himself disabled, by the desertion of 
his troops, from keeping the field. He retired to his 
capital, and thence to a strong fort. The city soon 
surrendered, famine hastening the capitulation ; and 
the imperial army proceeded to invest the retreat of 
the unfortunate monarch (Seconder Adil Shah), who, 
seeing that no safety remained but in submission, sur- 
rendered. He appeared before his conqueror in silver 
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diains, with the demeanour of a captive rebel, rather 
than of a vanquished sovereign. Thus was the Adil 
Shahec dynasty terminated.* 

The fall of Bejapore convinced Sultan Akbar that 
he could no longer hope to make head against the 
armies of his father. With Sambajee's concurrence, 
be embarked on board an English vessel for Muskat, 
whence he proceeded to the court of Isfahan, where 
he met with a hospitable reception. In the mean 
time, Sultan IVIauzum had, in October, taken pos- 
session of the city of Hyderabad without resistance ; 
the general sent to oppose him, having betrayed his 
trust, and passed over to the invading army. The 
king, invested in his fortress of Oolcondah, in order 
to preserve his diadem, proffered the humblest terms 
of submission, which Sultan Mauzum deemed it politic 
to accept. It is supposed that he feared to waken the 
jealousy of Aurungssebe by depriving him of the ho- 
nour of the coiiq\iest. Whatever was his motive, he 
considered his honour as pledged to the fulfilment of 
the treaty, which had not been concluded without the 
Emperor's consent. When, therefore, after the fall 
of Bejapore, and the subsequent flight of Sultan 
Akbar, Aurungzebe turned his arms against Ool- 
condah, Sultan Mauzum remonstrated against the 
breach of faith ; for which he was arrested and con- 
veyed a prisoner to one of the royal castles, his eldest 
son being sent to another. Oolcondah was again in- 

* Orme* 148, 9. ** Mr. Gentil says, the city was taken Sept. 1, 
1G87, and the king appeared before Aurungzebe on the 14th. M. 
Anquetil du Perron proves, that Viziaporc was taken in the first 
days of October, 1686.” Scott, ftie Translator of Ferishta, whom 
Mr.Mill follows, places it in 1689. We suspect that the discrepancy 
arises firom miscalculating the years of the H^ira corresponding 
to those of the Christian era, and we have therefore adhered to 
Onne in our dates.^ 

V2 
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vested, and, after a siege of seven months, fell (in 
October, 1687) by treachery; the means by which 
Aurungzebe constantly endeavoured to prepare the 
way for an easy conquest. Abou Iloussein, the royal 
captive, was treated by the Mogul with the most 
contumelious indignity. It is even asserted, that he 
was scourged, to extort from him the discovery of his 
treasures. He died a prisoner in the fortress of Dow- 
letabad, in 1704 ; and with him terminated the 
Cuttub Shahee dynasty, after it had existed 17o 
years. 

No sooner had Aurungzebe turned his arms against 
Golcondah, than Sambajee, aware of the danger 
which threatened him when left to contend single- 
handed against the whole force of the Moguls, re- 
newed the war with every species of barbarity, 
poisoning even the tanks near which the enemy was 
expected to encamp. He obtained at first some bril- 
liant successes ; and though he was soon driven back 
again from the open country, he was invincible in bis 
strong-holds. Aurungzebe resolved to have recourse 
to his usual policy ; nor was it long before the Mah- 
ratta fell into his toils, llis spies brought intelligence 
that Sambajee, at the head of a small squadron of 
horse, was engaged in a secret enterprise connected 
with his lawless pleasures. A body of troops was 
sent to surprise him, and being taken off his guard, 
lie was overpowered and led a prisoner before Aurung- 
zebe. He is said to have been promised life and rank 
in the imperial service, if he would turn moslem; 
but, on his indignant rejection of the proposal, he was 
treated with the most brutid indignities, being paraded 
in a fantastic dress, sitting backward on a camel, 
through the Mogul camp. After his tongue had been 
cut out as the penalty of blaspheming Mohammed, 
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he was insulted with another offer of life ; and he was 
finally put to death in the most ignominious manner. 
Rarcc, the capital, together with the wives and infant 
son of this brave Hindoo, subsequently fell into the 
hands of the ruthless victor. * 

This event had not the effect which Aurungzcbe 
probably anticipated, that of producing submission on 
the part of the Mahrattas. On the contrary, it only 
seemed to rouse them to new efforts. While the 
imperial army was employed in the reduction of forts, 
various bands, under their respective chiefs, issued 
from their mountains, and spreading over the newly 
conquered countries, as well as even Berar, Khan- 
deish, and Malwah, carried off great plunder, leaving 
behind them only devastation. The Mogul forces 
marched against them in all directions, and easily 
conquered them when they could bring them to action. 
But the Mahrattas eluded rencounter, retreating to 
their mountains when pursued, hanging upon the 
rear of the retiring enemy, and renewing their devas- 
tations as soon as the country was cleared of hostile 
troops. The Emperor persevered with great obstinacy 
in besieging the forts in the accessible part of the 
Mahratta country, and the greater number fell into 
his hands. But in the mean tiiQe, the Mahrattas so 
enriched themselves by plundering the imperial domi- 
nions, and so increased in numbers as well as in 
power, being joined by a large proportion of the 
zemindars in the countries which they overran, that 
the advantages of the war w'cre decidedly in their 
favour. The administration of Aurungzebe, too, 
betrayed the infirmities of age. The more powerful 

* Ormc, IGU— 1G4. The story of Sambajee’s capture Is differ- 
ently told. Mr. MUl represents him as having been surprised in 
oneofhisfortsi 
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omrahs, who maintained numerous troops, and were 
able to chastise invaders, his jealous policy made him 
afraid to trust with the command of provinces. He 
therefore made choice of persons without reputation 
or power, who satisfied themselves with plundering 
the provinces they were unable to protect. It is even 
said, that Aurungzehe’s generals purposely prolonged 
the war in the South, both for the sake of the plunder 
which it furnished, and from the apprehension that, 
on the reduction of the Peninsula, they should be 
employed in some harder and more hazardous service. 
In this harassing and unavailing contest were the last 
years of the aged Emperor consumed ; and he appears, 
during the season, to have kept the field to the last, 
retiring to Ahmedniiggur as his winter • quarters. 
There, In the February of 1707) at the advanced age 
of ninety, he at length perceived that the angel of 
death was rapidly approaching. He was seized with 
a fever, which deprived him of his remaining strength, 
but left his faculties unimpaired ; and nothing can be 
more solemn and affecting than the farewell letters 
which, in this state, he addressed to his favourite sons, 
Azim and K&mbuksh ; the dying confessions of a 
conqueror, who found that the instant whidi passed 
in power, had left oply sorrow behind,” with a dread 
of the great account to be rendered for the awful 
trust.* He expired, according to his wish, on a 

s • 

• These letters were first given to the English public In the 
Memoirs of Eradut Khan, (a nobleman of Aurungzebc’s court,) 
translated from the Persian by Captain J. Scott, 1786. They are 
inserted by Mr. Maurice in his History of Hindustan, vol. iv. p. 494. 
If genuine, of which there seems'’ no reason to entertain doubt, 
they must be regarded as highly interesting documents. To Axim 
Shah, the aged Emperor writes 

<• Health to theel My heart ismear thee. Old age is arrived ; 
weakness subdues me, and strength has forsaken all my members. 
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Friday, the 21st of February, in the forty-eighth year 
of his reign, and the ninetieth of his age.* 

It is difficult to hold the pen steady in attempting 
to do justice to the character of this able monarch, 
who has been held up in opposite representations, as 
a monster of cruelty and hypocrisy on the one hand, 
and a model for sovereigns on the other. It is re- 
marked, that he attained the throne by deposing his 
father and murdering his brothers ; but Shah Jehan 
had already resigned the empire to Dara, when the 
fratricidal contest began ; nor was the conqueror the 
only criminal. Shah Jehan, too, had himself rebelled 
against his father, and had sealed his own accession by 
the murder of unoffending rivals. But Aurungzebe 
is accused of having assumed the mask of religious 
austerity in order to gain the throne. That he was 
an ascetic and a rigid moslem, is true ; but if he was 

A stranger 1 came into this world, and a stranger I depart. I know 
nothing of myself, what I am, or for what I am destined. The 
instant which passed in power, hath left only sorrow behind it. I 
have not been the guardian and protector of the empire. My 
valuable time has been passed vainly. 1 had a patron in my own 
dwelling (conscience), but his glorious light was unseen by my dim 
sight. Life is not lasting; there is no vestige of departed breath, 
and all hopes of futurity arc lost. The fever has left me ; but no- 
thing of me remains but skin and bone* • • * 1 brought nothing into 
this world, and, except the infirmities of age, carry nothing out. 
1 have a dread for my salvation, and with what torments 1 may be 
punished. Though I have a strong reliance on the mercies and 
bounties of God, yet, regarding my actions, fear will not quit me ; 
but when 1 am gone, reflection will not remain. Come wW may, 
1 have launched my vessel on the waves.*’ 

In the letter to Kambuksh occurs this striking expression:— 
»* Wherever I look, I see nothing but the divinity.” 

• See authorities in Mill, ii. 273. If, however, his reign began in 
August bJ58, as Mr. Mill affirms, he died in the 49th year of his 
reign ; but Mr. Orme says, Aurungzebe dated it from May 12, 1059. 
The Mohammedan computation would, of course, increase the 
number of years. He was born in 1618. 
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a hypocrite, we cannot but admire,'’ to adopt the 
remark of Mr. Maurice, the unshaken fortitude 
with which, during so prolonged a life, he submitted 
to privations of every kind, while presiding in the 
most luxurious court, and wielding the richest sceptre 
of Asia.” Of the four brothers, Dara was suspected 
of Hindooism ; Sujah was a libertine ; Morad, a 
drunkard ; and Aurungzebe was assuredly the most 
respectable. Bernier informs us, that the fate of 
Dara was decided upon in a council of omrahs, and 
that those who insisted upon the necessity of his 
death, urged, that he had long abandoned the religion 
of ]\lohammed ; and we are told, on another aiitho- 
rity, that it was his attachment to the Brahmins, 
together with a work which he wrote in defence of the 
Vedas, that cost him the empire.* Aurungzebe was 
a persecutor : he attempted to effect the conversion of 
the Hindoos by the sword. But, in our reprobation 

• Orme. pp. 73,. 240. Dara had written a treatise endeavouring 
to reconcile the doctrines of the Vedas with those of the Koran 
A copy of this ironical treatise, entitled MttjmaJt al liahrain, the 
Uniting of the Two Seas, was brought to England by Mr. Fraser, 
and is in the Radcliife Library. His writing this book gave great 
oft’ence to the Moslems. Dara also caused a Persic translation to 
be made by the Brahmins of Benares, of the Oujmneenhat (Unutter- 
able) ; an abstract of the four Vedas, which gives, in iifty-one 
sections, the complete sy9.cni of the Hindoo theology. A copy of 
the Persian version, with a MS. translation by Mr. Halhed, is in 
the British Museum ; and a French translation by M. Anquctil du 
Perron has been published at Paris in 2 vols. 4to. — Ibid., p. 239. 
In the preface to the MujnuUi, Dara styles himself a fakeer, and 
ascribes his theological acquisitions to the instructions received 
during a visit to Cashmeer, from ** that sage of sages, Molana 
Shah.” Bernier represents him as a moslem in public, and in pri- 
vate " a pagan with pagans, a Christian with Christians. lie had 
constantly about his person some of the Heathen doctors, on whom 
he bestowed pensions to a large afhount. He had, moreover, for 
some time lent a willing ear to the suggestions of Father Bua^ a 

Jesuit.”— BkRNXSBi 8vo (1896), vol, i. p, 8. 
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of his sanguinary zeal, we must 'recollect, that he 
acted consistently with his principles as a inoslem, 
not in defiance of them. Those writers who affect 
surprise that a IMogiil sovereign should not have dis- 
played a spirit of enlightened toleration towards his 
idolatrous subjects, seem to forget the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and the recent date of our own Tole- 
ration Act. When it is recollected that Aurungzebe 
was the contemporary of Louis XIV. and of the Stuarts, 
it will hardly be contended that, on this point, the 
Mohammedan Emperor discovered less liberality or hu- 
manity than most of the Christian sovereigns of his day. 

Aurungzebe is represented by the Author of the 
Allumyhire Nameh^ as naturally mild and affable in 
his manners ; in his disposition, placable and humane ; 
in his judicial administration, indefatigably vigilant 
and impartially just. When he appeared in public, 
he clothed liis features with a complacent benignity ; 
and those who had trembled at his name, found them- 
selves at case in his presence. In support of this 
representation of his character, it is mentioned to his 
honour, that capital punishments were almost un- 
known during his reign. The traveller GemelH, 
who saw him at Bejapore in 1695, gives a pleasing 
description of his venerable appearance. In stature, 
rather below the middle size, of a slender make, an 
olive complexion, with an aquiline nose and a white 
beard, he walked leaning on a staff formed like a 
crosier ; for age had in some degree bowed his back, 
though it had- not dimmed the lustre of his eye. 
Benignity reigned in his features, and his manners 
were still marked by affability. Ills dress was always 
plain and simple. Except upon public festivals, the 
vest he wore seldom exceeded the value of eight 
rupees ; nor were his sash and tiara loaded with jewels. 

V 5 
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In 'camp, he was the most indefatigable man of his 
army ; the first to rise, and the last to retire to rest ; 
and in his younger days, he generally slept on the 
bare ground, wrapped in a tiger-skin. He was, at the 
same time, remarkably cleanly both in his person and 
his dress. His diet consisted, for the most part, of 
herbs and pulse : no fermented liquor ever passed his 
lips. He spent little time in the seraglio ; and though, 
according to the custom of the country, he maintained 
a number of women, it was only as a part of imperial 
state, as he, in fact, contented himself with his lawful 
wives. He was the severe enemy of immoralities of 
every description. He discouraged gambling and 
drunkenness, both by prohibition and example ; and 
the long train of dancers and singer, actors and buf- 
foons, in which his father Shah Jehan had taken so 
much delight, were banished from his court as de- 
structive of morals and degrading to majesty. 

His public buildings partook of the character of his 
mind: they were useful, rather than splendid. At 
every stage from Caubul to Aurungabad, and from 
Gujerat to Bengal, he built and maintained caravan- 
serais, furnished at the public expense. In all the 
principal cities, he founded universities : in the infe- 
rior towns, he erected schools. He also built and 
endowed numerous hospitals for the poor and maimed. 
He was the liberal patron and frequent correspondent 
of learned men throughout his dominions, and was 
himself not the least accomplished prince of the house 
of Timour. He was master of the Persian and 
Arabic languages, and he wrote the Tourki and most 
of the Indian dialects with ease and elegance, hlany 
^ of the government despatches, written with his own 
hand, are remarkable for brevity and precision ; and 
he is reponed always to have ^corrected the diction 
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of his secretaries.* He understood and encouraged 
agriculture ; was thoroughly versed in all the details of 
his vast empire ; and the unfortunate and distressed 
invariably found a resource in the wise policy or 
bounty of the sovereign. Although his revenues 
amounted to thirty-two millions sterling, he left in 
his private treasury little more than 7000f., of which, 
in his last will, he ordered 1000 rupees (125/.) to be 
distributed among the poor at his funeral. He 
directed his burial to he conducted without pomp, his 
tomb to be low and simple, like those of dervishes ; 
and desired his “ fortunate children ** to give them- 
selves no concern al)out a monument. Such a man 
deserves a better name than that of either bigot or 
hypocrite, tyrant or monster. If he is to be judged of 
by comparison, it would be difficult to find a despotic 
reign of half a century, stained by fewer crimes on 
the part of the monarch, or marked by a more laudable 
attention to the general interests and improvement of 
the empire.^ 

At the time that the last illness of Aurungzel>e 
commenced, his eldest son, Mahomed Mauzum (Shah 
Allum), was in Cauhul ; of which, as a distant pro- 
vince where he could lie least dangerous, he was made 
governor upon his liberation from the confinement in 
which he had languished for se¥eral years. His two 
remaining sons, Mahomed Azim Shah, soubahdar of 
Gujerat, and IMahomed K^buksh, on whom he had 
recently conferred the two new soubahs of Bejapore 
and Hyderabad, were both in the camp ; but Aurung- 
zebe hurried them away to their stations, fearing, it is 

* If this was his constant practice, how came the breach of eti- 
quette to be committed in the imperial epistle to Shah Abbas II. ? ^ 

Could it be an inadvertency ? 

t See Dow, iU. 363-368. Maurice, iv. ; 
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Bupposed, lest their contests should anticipate his dis- 
solution. He ohviously’foresaw the struggle that would 
ensue ; and in his last will, not daring to appoint a 
successor, he expresses his desire that whosoever of 
his children might chance to rule the empire, he would 
not molest Kambuksh, should he rest contented with 
the t^o new soubahs. By enjoining on all the impe- 
rial servants fidelity to Azim Shah, he tacitly inti- 
mated his preference of that son as liis successor ; but 
at the same time, he refers to a proposed 'division of 
the empire as certain, if agreeable'* to his children, 
to prevent a great deal of confusion and bloodshed. 

There are,” he says in this interesting document, 
‘‘ two imperial seats, Agra and Delhi. Whoever 
settles in Agra, may have the province thereof. Dec- 
can, Malwah, and Gujerat. And who resides at 
Delhi, may have Caubul and the other provinces.”* 

Azim had not reached his government, w'hen he 
received intelligence of the Emperor's decease. He 
hurried back to the camp, and, no competitor being 
present, received wdthout difficulty the obedience of the 
army. As it was not expected, however, that Shah 
Allum would quietly resign his throne and his life, 
Azim began his march towards the northern provinces, 
and, on the approach of his brother, addressed him a 
letter offering to divi<b3 the empire. The proposal was 
indignantly rejected, and the two armies met on the 
banks of the Chumbul, near Agra. In the battle 
which ensued on the 9th of June, all the great omrahs 
who had served under the late emperor, displayed 
their standards on the side of Azim ; but Zulfekkar 

* Fraser’s Nadir Shah, p. 37» This document is not given in 
the Memoirs of Eradut Shah ; and Major Rennell, not being 
aware of it, questions the assertion tliat Aurungzebe made, ok 
lather icconuiieoded, a>partition of the empire among his sons 
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Khan, the favourite general of Aurungzehe, taking 
offence at the rejection of his advice at the commence- 
ment of the action, withdrew with his forces. The 
conflict was, however, maintained with an obstinacy 
proportioned to the importance of the stake ; and its 
issue was decisive. The two elder sons of Azim were 
slain, and the other two were taken prisoners. Azim 
himself stood his ground until he was left with only 
6000 horse, who Arere surrounded by ten times their 
number,' Avhen, to avoid captivity, he stabbed himself 
to the heart.* 

Another contest, however, remained to be decided, 
before Shah AlJum could quietly enjoy the crown. 
The imperial throne Avas promised to Kambuksh by 
his own vanity, and by his astrologers ; and although 
his generous brother, even Avhen near him at the head 
of an irresistible army, invited him to enjoy in peace 
his kingdom of Bejapore and Golcondah, agreeably 
to their father's dying request, the infatuated prince 
rushed upon his OAvn destruction. He was soon de- 
serted by almost all his followers, and in a skirmish 
near Hyderabad, was taken prisoner, not before he had 
received a mortal wound. The Emperor then imme- 
diately began his march for the capital, though in the 
middle of the rains, leaving to his officers to execute 
whatever remained for the settling of those newly 
conquered territories, the scene of his father's mistaken 
ambition. • 

Shah Allum had, before leaving Caubul, assumed 
the title of Bahadar Shah. He does not appear to 
have disgraced his success by any subsequent acts of 
cruelty or revenge; but, during his short reign, sup* 
ported his character for humanity. It is remarkable, 

*Onne,3()7. MiU,U.276.; 
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that he does not appear to have had an opportunity of 
visiting, or at least of making any stay at either of the 
imperial cities, Agra or Delhi. His return from the 
Deccan was hastened by the daring inroads of a new 
enemy, who had appeared in considerable force in 
Lahore, and had carried their ravages to the banks of 
the Jumna. These were the Seiks, who, during the 
reign of Shah Jehan, had silently established them, 
selves along the foot of the eastern mountains, and 
were rapidly advancing to that importance which ren- 
ders them at present one of the principal powers in 
Hindostan. The religious indignation of the Emperor 
and his omrahs, concurred with political considerations, 
to render the chastisement of these formidable intru- 
ders a more pressing object than either the subjuga- 
tion of the Kajpoots or the conquest of the Mahratta 
country. 

The origjp of this warlike sect “ is to be traced back 
to the time df the Emperor Baber, when a celebrated 
dervish, being captivated with the beauty of the son of 
a grain-merchant of the Cshatrya c^ste, by name Nan- 
nuk, brought him to reside in his house, and instructed 
him in the sublime doctrines and duties of Islamism. 
Nannuk aspired beyond the merit of a learner. From 
theological writings which he perused, he selected, as 
he went on, such doctrines, expressions, and sentiments 
as captivated his fancy. At length, his selections 
approached to the size of a book ; and being written 
(it is said with elegance) in the Punjabee dialect, 
the language of the country, were read by various 
persons, and admired. The fame of Nannuk*s book 
was diffused. He gave it a name, Kirrunt ; and by 
degrees, the votaries of Kirrunt became a sect. They 
distinguished themselves by peculiar garb and man- 
ners, which resembled those of the moslem fakirs. 
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They united so as to live by themselves apart from the 
other inhabitants ; and formed villages or communities, 
call sedangats, in which some one, as head of the com- 
munity, always presided over the rest. Nannuk was 
followed by nine successors in the office of chief or 
patriarch of the whole sect ; during whose time the 
Seiks led peaceable and iiiofFensive lives. Teeg 
Bahadur, the tenth in order, was perpetually followed 
by a large multitude of the enthusiasts of the sect ; 
and united himself with n nuissulman fakir, who had 
followers approaching in number to his own. To 
subsist so numerous a body of idle religionists, the 
neighbouring districts were laid under contribution ; 
and the saints, having tasted the sweets of a life of 
plunder and idleness, pushed their depredations, and 
became the scourge of the provinces. Aiirungzebe, 
who was then upon tlie throne, commanded the gover- 
nor of Lahore to seize the two leaders of the banditti ; 
to banish the mussulman beyond the Indus, and to 
conduct the Hindoo to the fort of Gwalior, where he 
was put to death. The loss of their patriarch was far 
from sufficient to extinguish the religious flame of the 
Seiks. A son of Teeg Bahadur, whose family name 
was Govind, was raised to the vacant supremacy, and 
was distinguished by the name of Gooroo Govind ; 
Gooroo being the title bestow;^ by a Hindoo on his 
religious instructor. The fate of his father taught 
him audacity; he instructed his followers, hitherto 
unarmed, to provide themselves with weapons and 
horses ; divided them into troops ; placed them under 
the command of those of his friends in whose conduct 
and fidelity he confided ; and plundered the country by 
force of arms. He was not, however, able to with- 
stand the troops of the province, which were collected 
to oppose him ; his two sons were taken prisoners, and 
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he himself fled among the Afghans. After a time he 
came back, disguised as an Afghrin devotee; but 
falling into mental derangement, was succeeded by 
Banda, one of his followers, who assumed the name 
of Gooroo Govind, and resolved to take vengeance on 
the ]\loslcms for the slaughter of the father and sons 
of his predecessor. To the robbery and plunder which 
had become the business of the Seiks, he added cruelty 
and murder. The moslcm historians of these events 
are filled Avith horror as well as indignation, at the 
cruelties which he exercised upon the faithful, (to 
them alone, it seems, did they extend,) and describe 
as one of the most sanguinary of monsters, the man 
Avhose actions, had infidels been the sufferers, and a 
mussiilmaii the actor, they might not, perhaps, have 
thought unworthy of applause. It Avas this Banda 
Avhose enormities Shah Allum hurried from the Dec- 
can to interrupt and chastise. The rebels (so they 
were now denominated) deserted Sirhind upon the 
approach of the Emperor, and retired to Daber, a place 
of strength at the entrance of the mountains, and the 
principal residence of the Gooroo. When Daber was 
reduced to the last extremity, Banda, with his princi- 
pal followers, retired to the mountains during the 
night. The presence of the Emperor suspended, but 
did not extinguish the«depredations of the Seiks.”* 
Shah Allum (Bahadar Shah) died, after a short 
illness, in his camp at Lahore, in the year 1712. He 
left four sons, among Avhom a contest for the suc- 
cession commenced on the spot. The second son, 
Azim Ooshaun, took possession of the imperial trea- 
sure ; but a disdainful answer Avhich he returned to 
the profferred services of Zulfekkar Khan, by convert- 


• Mfll, a 377-0. 
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ing that powerful omrali into an enemy, left him no 
chance of securing the throne. He was drowned in 
battle. In the subsequent conflict between the remain- 
ing brothers, the third w'as defeated, and tlie youngest 
was slain ; and Uloez-ud-dcen, the eldest son, was 
proclaimed emperor under the title of Jehaundar Shah. 
He did not long enjoy his dignity, of which he proved 
liimself unworthy by his weakness and shameless 
debaucheries. At the end of nine months, he was 
dethroned by Feroksere, the sou of Azim Ooshaun, 
■who, having gained the support of the governors of 
llahar and Allahabad, two brothers of the order of 
syeds, advanced from Bengal with a powerful army. 
.Tehaundar Shah, on the defeat of his troops, fled by 
night to Delhi, where he was put to death. 

Feroksere began his reign, in the year 1713, with 
the usual precautions of an Oriental despot ; that is, 
by murdering all who were the objects of his apprehen- 
sion. The brave Zulfekkar Khan shared the fate of 
his master. Cheen Koolish Khan, the son of Ghazi- 
ud-deen Khan, the chief of the Tooranee Mo^ls,* 
was appointed to the regency of the Deccan, with the 
title of Nizam-ul-Mulk (composer of the state) ; a 
common title, which he rendered remarkable in the 
modern history of India, by transmitting it to his 
posterity, and along with it, a Icingdom in that region 
which he was now sent for a little time to superintend. 
The two syeds to whom Feroksere owed his throne, 
now became all-powerful ; and it was not long before 
jealousies arose between the weak and timid Emperor 
and his ministers, which eventually broke out into 

• The Tooranee Moguls were that part of the army which 
consisted of Mogul adventurers newly arrived from Tatary, and 
were so called in distinction from those who had been bred in Uin« 
dostan. 
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open discord. About the year 17189 Hussun Khan, 
one of the brothers, who had been made Ameer-uU 
Omrah^ was sent with a large force to reduce the rebel- 
lious Maha-rajah, Ajeet Singh, who deemed it better 
to yield than to contend with so powerful an army. 
One of the conditions imposed upon him was, that he 
should give his daughter in marriage to the Emperor. 
She was accordingly conveyed from her father’s 
palace to that of Hussun, as her adopted father, who 
graced her nuptials with a magnificence surpassing 
all that had been hitherto seen in Hindostan. Just at 
this time, the Emperor was seized most inopportunely 
with indisposition, of which he was cured by a medical 
gentleman of the name of Hamilton ; and this cir- 
cumstance led to the granting of the first imperial 
Jirmaun to the East India Company, by which their 
goods of export and import were exempted from 
duties or customs, and which was regarded as the 
Company’s commercial diarter in India, so long as 
they stood in need of protection from the princes of 
the country.* 

About the same time, Banda, the patriarch and 
leader of the Seiks, fell into the hands of his enemies. 
He had soon collected his followers after they were 
dispersed by Shah Allum ; and shortly after the 
accession of Feroksere, the soubahdar of I^ahore was 
sent against him, but was defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. The faujdar (chief magistrate) of Sirhind was 
next commanded to take the field, but was assassi- 
nated in his tent by a Seik especially commissioned for 
the purpose. The governor of Cashmere was then 

• Scott’s ** Successors of Amungzebe«” p. 130. in Mill, if. 387: 

Rennellf IxvL See also MIU, iii. 28. These circumstances took 
place in 1715. The imperial patents, owing to various delays, 
were not finally despatched till July 1717. 
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appointed to act against the heretics with a great 
army. After many severe engagements, Banda was 
driven to seek refuge in a fort, and famine compelled 
him at last to surrender, lie was sent prisoner to 
the capital, where, after being igriominiously exposed, 
he was put to death by torture ; and great cruelty 
was exercised towards his followers. 

In the Deccan, Sahoojee, the son of Sambajee, had 
succeeded to the authority of his father and grandfather 
as head of the Mahrattas, and during the distractions 
in the Mogul empire, had experienced little resistance 
in extending the sphere of his domination and exac- 
tions. “ Towards the close of the reign of Auning- 
zebe, the widow of Kama the brother of Sambajee, 
who, during the minority of Sahoojee, enjoyed a tem- 
porary authority, had offered to put a stop to all the 
predatory incursions of the Mahrattas under which the 
imperial provinces in Deccan so cruelly suffered, on 
condition of receiving a tenth part, which they call 
deesmuhkee^ of the revenues of the six provinces which 
composed the viceroyalty of Deccan. The pride of 
Aurungzebe revolted at the humiliating condition; 
and the offer was rejected with scorn. Daood Khan 
Punnee, however, who governed the country as 
deputy of Zulfekkar, during the reigns of Shah Allum 
and Jehandar, and who cultivated the friendship, 
rather than the enmity of the Mahrattas, agreed to 
purchase deliverance from their incursions by the 
payment of even the chout^ or fourth part of the 
revenues of the Deccannee provinces ; reserving only 
such districts as were held in jagheer by any princes 
of the blood-royal, and exdudiug the Mahrattas from 
the collection, which was to be performed by his own 
officers alone. Upon the arrival of Nizam-ul-Mulk as 
viceroy of Deccan, the chout gave rise to dispute and 
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hostilities ; in which the viceroy gained a battle, and 
might have further checked the pretensions of the free- 
booters, had he not been recalled, after enjoying the 
government one year and some months. The Ameer- 
al-Omrah sent a force to dislodge a Mahratta chief 
who had established a chain of mud forts along the 
road from Surat to Boorahanpore, and, by means of 
them, plundered or levied a tax upon the merchants 
who trafficked between the two cities. The com- 
mander allowed himself to be drawn by the wily 
Hlahratta into a place of difficulty, where he and the 
greater number of his soldiers lost their lives. A still 
stronger force was sent to dislodge the plunderer, 
who declined an action, and was followed by the 
imperial general as far as Sattara, the residence of 
Sahojee. But, before Sattara was besieged, the Ameer- 
al-Omrah, understanding that danger was increasing 
at Delhi, and that even Sahojee had received encou- 
ragement from the Bmperor to cifect his destruction, 
resolved, on any terms, to free himself from the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments of a Mahratta war. lie 
not only granted the chout<^ but he added to it the 
deesmukkee ; nay, admitted the Mahratta agents, with 
a respectable force at Aurungabad, to perform the 
collection of their own portion of the taxes. The pro- 
vinces were thus free*d from the ravages of military 
incursion ; but the people were oppressed by three 
sets of exactors : one for the imperial revenue, one 
for the ehout^ another for the deesmukkee''* * 

Hussun, giving up to the ]\Iahrattas such forts as. he 
could not garrison, proceeded to the capital with an 
army, of which ten thousand were Mahrattas. lib 
was attended by a youth whom he received from 


. •.MiUiVp].U.«n>.d8p 390. 
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Sahoojee aii a son of Sultan Akbar, and who was 
treated with all the respect due to a grandson of 
Alliimghire, and a competitor for the imperial throne. 
On his arrival, Feroksere, deserted by his party, 
threw himself upon the mercy of the Syeds, and was 
deposed without bloodshed or commotion. Ruffeh-al- 
Dirjaut, son of Ruffeli-al-Kudder, a grandson of 
Auningzebe by a daughter of Akbar, was then taken 
from among the confined princes, and set upon the 
throne. He was labouring under a consumption, and 
died in five months after his exaltation. During this 
inteiwal, Feroksere suffered a violent death ; whether 
by his own hand or that of an assassin, is variously 
affirmed. Ruffeh-al-Dowlah, a sickly youth, the 
younger brother of Ruffeh-al-Dirjaut, succeeded him 
on the throne, and in three months followed him to 
the grave. The prince who was next invested with 
the symbols of royalty, was Rooshun Akter, son of 
Kojesteh Akter, the youngest son of Shah Allum, who 
began his reign in 1720, under the title of Mahomed 
Shah. Thus, within thirteen years from the death 
of Allumghire, five princes of his line had occupied an 
unstable throne; two of whom, together with six 
unsuccessful competitors for the crown, had fallen in 
the field, or been put to death^ The natural conse- 
quence of this degraded state of the regal authority, 
was, a disposition in all the provincial governors to 
shake off their dependency on the head of the empire. 
“ When the princes of the house of Timour were 
so eagerly pursuing the conquest of the Deccan,** Ma. 
jor Rennell remarks, it seems to have escaped their 
penetration, that this region, which possessed ample 
resources within itself, and innumerable local advan- 
tages in point of security from an enemy without, was 
also situated at such a ^stance from the capital, as to 
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hold oiit to its viceroy the temptation of independence, 
whenever a favourable opportunity might offer. Per- 
haps, if the Deccan had been originally left to itself, 
the posterity of Timour might still have swayed the 
sceptre of Hindostan.” 

The Nizam-ul-Mulk, after the death of Feroksere, 
had been induced to accept of the soubahdarship of Mal- 
wah. Upon taking possession of his government, he 
found the province in the most disordered state ; the 
zemindars aiming at independence, and the country 
overrun with banditti. The vigorous operations neces- 
sary for the suppression of these enormities, justified 
the conduct of the Nizam in raising troops, provision- 
ing his garrisons, and adopting all the measures best 
adapted to strengthen his authority. The Vizir and 
his brother were, however, not slow in discerning that 
these preparations looked beyond the mere defence of 
a province ; and it became an object to remove the 
Nizam, without offending him, from so commanding 
a position. He was solicited to resign that government 
to the Ameer-iil-Omrah, in exchange for either Mool- 
tan, Khandeish, Agra, or Allahabad. An insolent 
reply precipitated hostilities, and the Nizam resolved 
to seize upon the Deccan. Crossing the Nerbuddah, he 
got possession, through bribery, of the strong fortress 
of Asere and the city of Boorhanpore ; * and he was 
soon joined by his relative, Eiwuz Khan, soubahdarof 
Berar, by a Mahratta chief who had quarrelled with 
Sahoojee, and by numbers of zemindars. He encoun- 
tered and defeated the army which the brothers had 
sent to oppose him ; conquered and slew in battle the 
governor of Aurungabad, who marched out against 

* Formerly the capital of Khandeish. Aiere (or Hasser) is fifteen 
mUM N. of Boorhanpore. 
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him ; and remained without a rival in the Deccan. 
The governor of Dowletubad held out ; but the gover.* 
nor of Hyderabad joined him with 7000 horse. The 
Ameer-ul-Omrah now advanced with a great army, 
accompanied by the Kmperor; but, on the fourth or 
fifth day’s march, the Syed was assassinated. After 
he had received the mortal stab, he had strength to 
cry. Kill the Emperor; but the conspirators had taken 
measures for his protection, and the Ameer’s nephew, 
who endeavoured to penetrate to the imperial tent, 
was overpowered and slain. The Vizir, on hearing 
the fate of his brother, took one of the remaining 
princes, and proclaimed him emperor. In a great 
battle fought at Shahpore, he was vanquished and 
taken prisoner; and Maliomed Shah, released from 
the state of tutelage in which he had been held by 
the Syeds, entered his capital in great pomp and cere- 
mony, and was hailed as if it had been his accession to 
the throne. 

The Nizam-ul.Mulk was now invited from the 
Deccan to receive the office of Vizir. “ He earnestly 
exhorted the Emperor to apply his own mind to affairs, 
and to infuse vigour into the government, now relax- 
ing and dissolving through negligence and corruption.” 
But the pleasantries of his gay companions, who turned 
the person and the counsels of the old and rigid Vizir 
into ridicule, were more agreeable to the enervated 
mind of Mahomed; and the Nizam, in disgust, 
under pretence of coercing a refractory governor in 
Gujerat, withdrew from the capital. Saadut Khan 
was about the same time appointed Soubahdar of Oude. 
The Nizam, having reduced to his obedience the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, and taken possession of Malwah, 
which was also added to his extensive government, 
paid another visit to the capital^ where he found the 
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temper of administration as negligent and dissolute aS 
before. Despairing, or careless of a remedy, and bod- 
ing nothing but evil, he thought only of securing him- 
self in his extensive dominions ; and under pretence of 
a hunting excursion, left the capital without leave, 
and pursued his march to Deccan. The Emperor, who 
now both hated and feared him, despatched a private 
message to the governor of Hyderabad to (»]>pose and 
cut him off, with a promise of all his government of 
Deccan, as the reward of so meritorious a service. 
The bribe was too great to be resisted ; but the under- 
taker paid the forfeit of his temerity with his life. 
Tlie Nizam, however, was deprived of his vizireet, and 
of his new governments of Malwah and Giijerat. To 
be revenged, he encouraged his deputy in Giijerat to 
resist the imperial commands, and the Mahratta chiefs 
Feelajee and Coantojee, to invade the provinces. 
Some inadequate and unavailing efforts were made to 
oppose the progress of these Alnhrntta chiefs, who 
were afterwards joined (still at the instigation, it is 
said, of the old Nizam) by Bajeeraow, the general of 
Sahoojee. The struggle was upheld with more or less 
of vigour by the imperial deputies, till about the year 
1732 ; when the provinces of Gujerat and Malwah 
might be regarded as completely reduced under 
Mahratta dominion. ' Never cbntcnted with present 
acquisitions, the Mahrattas made endless encroach- 
ments ; and by degrees seized upon several districts in 
the soubahs of Agra and Allahabad, plundering even 
to the vicinity of Agra. When opposed by an army, 
they retreated; sedhred the country; cut off sup- 
plies ; and made flying attacks. When the opposing 
army was obliged to retrace its steps, they immedi- 
ately re-seized the country, and still more exten- 
Hively diffused their depredations* During the calai 
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inities of the empire, Saadut Khan alone, among 
the omrahs and governors, exhibited any public 
spirit, or any manliness and vigour. Though his 
province, placed beyond the Ganga, was little ex- 
posed to the devastations of the destructive Mah- 
rattas, he marched out, in 1735, to chastise a body 
of them, who were plundering to the very walls of 
Agra; overtook them by forced marches, brought 
on a battle, and gave them a signal overthrow. 
The wreck of the army joined Bajeeraow, in the 
neighbourhood of Gwalior. Saadut Khan intended 
to follow up his blow, to pursue the marauders to 
their own country, and redeem the lost honour of 
the imperial arms. But the Ameer-al-Omrah, jea- 
lous of the glory, sent him orders to halt till he 
should join him with the troops of the capital. Ba- 
jeeraow, having time to restore animation to the 
Mahrattas, and learning the removal of the troops 
from Delhi, marched with Hlahratta speed towards 
that capital, and communicated the first intelligence 
of his stratagem, by the fires which he lighted up 
in the suburbs. He was in possession of the out- 
skirts of the city for three days before the ap- 
proach of the imperial army made it necessary for 
him to decamp. He took the r^ad to Malwah ; and 
the pusillanimous monarch was advised by his disso- 
lute courtiers, to purchase the promise of peace, by 
paying the chouty or fourth of his revenues to the 
Mahrattas.”* 

A more dreadful enemy was now about to fall upon 
the misgoverned and dismembered empire. This was 
Nadir Shah, who, after freeing Persia by his valour 
from the ignominious yoke of the Afghans, seated 


• Mill, ii. 396-^, 
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himself on the throne, and had now advanced to Can* 
dahar, on a war of extermination ap^ainst those restless 
barbarians. Caulml, which already contained a 
great mixture of Afghauns, was now crowded with 
that people, fleeing from the cruelties of the foe. 
Nadir was not soon tired in the pursuit of his prey. 
He had reason to he dissatisfied with the government 
of liindostan, to which he had sent repeated embas- 
sies, received with something more than neglect. In 
the general negligence and corruption which pervaded 
the whole business of government, the passes from 
Persia into Caubiil were left unguarded. The Persian 
protested, that he meant neither hostility nor dis- 
respect to his brother of Uindostan ; and that, if not 
molested, he would chastise the accursed Afghauns, 
and retire. The opposition he experienced was indeed 
80 feeble, as hardly to excite the resentment of Nadir ; 
and after slaughtering the Afghauns in Caubul, he 
was ready to withdraw ; wlicn a. circumstance occur- 
red which kindled his rage. A messenger and his 
escort, whom he had despatched from Caubul to the 
emperor at Delhi, were murdered at Jellalabad by 
the inhabitants ; and instead of yielding satisfaction 
for the injury, the silken courtiers of IVlaliomed coun- 
selled approbation, and ridiculed the supposition of 
danger from the shepherd and freebooter of Khorasan. 
That furious w*arrior hastened to the offending city, 
and slaughtered the inhabitants without mercy. From 
this, he pursued his route to Peisliawir, and thence to 
Lahore ; at both of whicli places he experienced but 
little opposition. He then turned his face directly to 
the capital, where Mahomed and his counsellors, 
wrapped in a fatal security, were not prepared to 
believe that the Persian usurper would dare to march 
against the Majesty of Hindostan. The Hindostaiico 
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army, which had been two months in the field, had 
only advanced to Camaul, four days* inarch from 
Delhi, where it was surprised by the appearance of 
the enemy, while Mahomed and his friends were yet 
ignorant of his approach. The hardy and experienced 
valour of Nadir’s bands quickly spread confusion 
among the ill-conducted crowds of Mahomed. The 
Ameer-al-Omrah was mortally wounded, and died 
after leaving the field of battle. Saadut Khan fought 
till he was deserted by his followers, and taken pri- 
soner. Nadir, who had no project upon Hindpstan, 
left the disordered c^imp the next day, without an 
attack, and readily listened to the peaceful counsels 
of his prisoner, Saadut Khan, \vho hoped, if now set 
free, to obtain the vacant office of Ameer-al-Omrah. 
Mahomed honoured the Shah with a visit in his 
camp ; and the Sliah consented to evacuate Hindostan 
upon receipt of two crores of rupees. The insatiable 
avidity, however, of Nizam-ul-AIulk fatally defeated 
this happy agreement. lie demanded, and was too 
powerful to be refused, the office of Ameer-al-Omrah. 
The disappointed and unprincipled Saadut hastened 
to inform Nadir, that two crores of rupees were 
no adequate ransom for the empire of Hindostan; 
that he himself, who was but an individual, would 
yield as great a sum ; that Nizasn-ul-Mulk, who alone 
had power to offer any formidable resistance, ought to 
bo secured; and that Nadir might then make the 
wealth of the capital and empire his own. A new 
and dazzling prospect was spread before the eyes of 
the ravager. Alahomed Shah and Nizam-ul-J\lulk 
were recalled to the Persian camp ; when Nadir 
marched to Delhi, the gates of which were opened to 
receive him. 

For two days had the Persians been in Pelhi, 
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and, as yet, obsenred the strictest discipline and order. 
But on the night of the second, an unfortunate ru- 
mour was spread, that Nadir Shah was killed ; upon 
which the wretched inhabitants rose in tumult, ran 
to massacre the Persians, and filled the city through- 
out the night with confusion and bloodshed. With 
the first light of the morning. Nadir issued forth ; 
and dispersing bands of soldiers in every direction, 
ordered them to slaughter the inhabitants, without 
regard to age or sex, in every street or avenue where 
the body of a murdered Persian should be found. 
From sun-rise to mid-day, the sabre raged ; and by 
that time, not fewer than 8000 Hindoos, Moguls, or 
Afghauns were numbered with the dead. During 
the massacre and pillage, the city was set on fire in 
several places. The destroyer at last allowed himself 
to be persuaded to stay the ruin: the signal was 
given, and in an instant, such was the authority of 
Nadir, every sword was sheathed. 

A few days after the massacre, a nobleman was 
despatched by Nadir, to bring from Oude the two 
crwet of rupees promised by its governor, Saadut 
SLhan; who, in the short interval, had died of a 
cancer in his back. On the same day, he commenced 
his seizure of the imperial treasure and effects ; three 
CTwes and fifty lackiin specie;* a wore and fifty 
lacks in plate ; -|- fifteen crores in jewels ; :j: the cele- 
brated peacock throne, valued at a erore;% other 
▼aluablM to the amount of eleven crores ;\\ besides 

• £ 3,500,000 
t 1,500,000 
t 15,000,000 
S 1,000,000 
I 11,000,000 

111 all, if we bdieve our authorities, £32,000,000 
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elephants, horses, and the camp-equipage of the Em- 
peror. The hankers and rich individuals were ordered 
to give up their wealth, and were tortured to make 
discovery of what they were suspected to have con- 
cealed. A heavy contribution was demanded of the 
city, and exacted with cruel severity : many laid vio- 
lent hands upon themselves, to escape the horrid 
treatment to which they saw others exposed. Famine 
pervaded the city, and pestilential diseases ensued. 
Seldom has a more dreadful calamity fallen upon any 
portion of the diumuii race, than that in which the 
visit of Nadir Shah involved the capital of Hindostan* 
Yet, a native and contemporary historian informs us, 
(such is the facility with which men accommodate 
themselves to their lot,) ‘ that the inhabitants of 
Delhi, at least the debauched, who were by far the 
most numerous i)art, regretted the departure of the 
Persians ; and to this day (says he), the excesses of 
the soldiery are topics of humour in the looser con- 
versation of all ranks, and foim the comic parts of the 
drolls or players. The people of Hindostan, at this 
time, regarded only personal safety and personal 
gratitication. IMisery was disregarded by those who 
escaped it ; and man, centered wholly in himself, felt 
not for his kind. This selRshiiess, destructive of 
public and private virtue, was Universal in tiindostan 
at the invasion of Nadir Shah ; nor have the people 
become more virtuous since, consequently not more 

J'or more independent.* * 

“ Nadir, having ordered, as the terms of peace, 
that all the provinces on the west side of the Indus, 
Caiibul, Tatta, and part of Mooltan, should he de- 
tached from the dominions of the JMogul, and added 

• Aururgzcte's Successors, by Scott, p. 214. 
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to his own, restored Mahomed to the exercise of his 
degraded sovereignty ; and, bestowing upon him aiid 
his courtiers some good advice, began, on the 14th of 
April, 1739 , his march from Delhi, of which he had 
been in possession for thirty-seven days.** * 

The departure of Nadir left the Nizam in possession 
of the whole remaining power of the empire. He 
declined, however, the vizareet, which was bestowed 
upon one of his relations, while his eldest son was 
made Ameer-al-Omrah. The Nizam*s views were 
directed towards establishing for himself an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the Deccan, which was now in 
jeopardy: his second son, whom he had left as his 
deputy, was already aspiring to independency. After 
several months spent without avail in negotiation, the 
father was obliged to draw his sword against the son. 
A victory gained in the neighbourhood of Ahmed- 
nuggur, restored to the Nizam his government, and 
made the rebel his father’s prisoner. To compose the 
provinces subject to his command, was the work of 
years. The Mahrattas had again invaded the Car- 
natic ; and the war which he carried on against them, 
was the most remarkable of his subsequent trans- 
actions. Nearly the whole of that great province was 
eventually^ recovered to his empire. 

A refractory chief dalled the £mperor into the field 
in the year 1745. This was Ali Mahomed Khan, the 
founder of the power of the Rohillas ; a name of some 
celebrity in the modern history of India. Ali Ma- 
homed is said to have been a Hindoo of the caste of 

• Mill, ii. 400—404. The reason assigned by Nadir for his 
lenient conduct towards Mahomed Shah, was, that he was, like 
himself, of Toorki lineage, and that Mahomed was a descendant 

of the noble house of Timour,— See Moo. Tbav., Persia, vol. i. 
pp. 203-206. 
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oow.keepen, bat he had been adopted and reared 
by an Afghan of the BohOla clan. £(e entered the 
army as a common soldier ; was promoted to the com- 
mand of a small body of Afghan cavalry, with which 
he distinguished himself in the army of the Vizir ; 
and obtained, as a reward, a grant of land, with an 
appointment to manage certain districts in Moradabad. 
By degrees he increased the number of Afghans in 
his pay, and by successive acquisitions extended the 
limits of his authority, till they comprehended the 
greater part of the territory thenceforward known by 
the name of Rohilcund (Rohilla-khand). The progress 
of this adventurer at length alarmed the Viceroy of 
Oude, upon whose representations the Emperor was 
induced to take the field against him. The Rohilla, 
unable to resist the imperial army, shut himself up in 
one of his fortresses ; but, on receiving the promise of 
pardon from the Vizir, who, from opposition to the 
Viceroy of Oude, supported him underhand, he sur- 
rendered, and was appointed /aujdar of Sirhind. 

On the death of Nadir Shah, who was murdered in 
his tent near Mushed, in June 1747} Ahmed Abdal- 
lah, one of his generals, seized upon Afghanistan and 
the bordering provinces in India that had been ceded 
to his master by Mahomed Shah, and proclaimed him- 
self King of the Afghans, binder the title of Door- 
dwraun (the Pearl of the Age).* Candahar, Caubul, 
and Lahore successively submitted to his arms, and 
he directed his ambitious views towards the capital of 
Hindostan. The Vizir advanced at the head of a 

* The Doorsunee Afghans (the present ruling tribe) 'were for- 
merly called Abdaullees, till Ahmed Shah, in consequence of a 
dream of a famous saint at Chumkunee, changed it to Dooraunee, 
and took himself the title of Shah Dooiee Doorsun.— E lphut- 
STONi, voL ii. p. 114 . 
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numerous army to repel the invasion, but, after several 
days skirmishing, was killed in his tent by a cannon- 
ball. On the following day, a still more disastrous 
accident occurred in the camp of the Afghans. A 
magazine of rockets and ammunition accidentally ex- 
ploded, and killing a great number of people, spread 
through the anny confusion and dismay ; insomuch 
that Abdallah found it expedient to abandon his enter- 
prise for the present, and marched back, unmolested, 
to Caubul. The Emperor just lived long enough to 
receive the welcome intelligence, and expired, his 
constitution exhausted by the use of opium, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, and the thirtieth of his 
reign. He was succeeded, \vithout opposition, by his 
son, Ahmed Shah. About a month afterwards, the 
jNizam-ul-Mu1k, who had been olFcred the vizireet, 
died, at the advanced age of a hundred and four, 
leaving his government of the Deccan to be seized by 
his second son, Nazir Jung. 

In the reign of Ahmed Shah, which lasted al>out 
six years, the entire dissolution of the ]\Iogul empire 
may be said to have taken place. The last army that 
could be reckoned imperial, was defeated by the 
Afghan monarcli in 1741 )^ when Mooltan and Lahore 
became finally severed from the dominion of the 
Moguls. About the saste time, an expedition was 
undertaken against one of the Uajpoot chiefs, who 
had seized upon certain districts of Ajmeer : this war, 
too, was ill-conducted, and ended in disgrace. In 
Allahabad, the dangerous expedient had been resorted 
to by the Vizir, of calling In the aid of tlie Mahrattas 
to repel the Rohilla Afghaiis ; and a large portion of 
country was resigned to them as a reward for their 
services. In like manner, the Amcer-aUOmrah, 
Ghazi-ud-deen, the grandson of Nissam-ul-Mulk, was 
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induced to invite the co-operation of the Mahratta 
general, Holkar Mulhar, to dear the province of Agra 
of the Jaats. During the weak administration of 
Mahomed Shah, those mountaineers had extended 
their incursions to the very walls of Agra, and their 
chieftain first assumed the proud title of rajah. With 
Soorajee Mul, the present Jaat rajah, the Emperor 
was now induced to form an alliance, with a view to 
protect himself against the ambitious designs of his 
Ameer-al-Omrah. This step proved fatal to him. 
Ghazi-ud-deen marched to the capital, seized and 
blinded the Emperor, and bringing forth a son of the 
late Jehaundar Shah, raised him to the throne, with 
the title of Allumghire II. 

This revolution occurred in the year 1733. The 
new Emperor might have been taught by the fate of 
his predecessor, what would be the probable conse- 
quence of his attempting to shake off the yoke of the 
minister to whom he owed his crown ; but preferring 
a foreign protector to an overbearing subject, he 
invited the aid of the Dooraunee Shah, whom Ghazi- 
ud-deen had exasperated by an attempt on Lahore. 
For some weeks, Delhi was again at the mercy of a 
bai'barian soldiery; and when Ahmed Abdullah re- 
tired, he left NujeeS-ud-Dowlah, a Rohilla chief, who 
had been made Ameer-al-Omsah, as deputy guardian of 
the shadow of royalty. No sooner, however, had the 
Dooraunees made their retreat, than Ghazi-ud-deen 
returned, and besieged the Ameer and his imperial 
protege, in the capital. The former escaped to Rohil- 
cund, where he was soon joined by the eldest son of 
Allumghire; but the Emperor again fell into the 
power of his vizir, who, in 1739, caused him to be 
fusassinated. 

Alee Gohur, who afterwards assumed the title of 
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Shah Allumll., may be considered ^ having nomi- 
nally succeeded to the fallen empire of Delhi ; al- 
though he was now a fugitive, without territory aiid 
without friends, save a few omr^s attached to his 
family. After passing through repeated vicissitudes, 
the detail of which belongs to the history of British 
India, he was enabled, in May 1771 9 to march from 
Allahabad, where he had for some years resided under 
British protection, at the head of 16,000 men ; and by 
a treaty with the Mahrattas, on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, he re-entered the capital of his ancestors. By 
this ill-advised step, he threw himself, in fact, into the 
hands of the I^Iahrattas, whoso prisoner and instru- 
ment he thenceforth became, while he deprived him- 
self of all the solid advantages he had derived from his 
alliance with the Bengal Government. A few years 
after, Ohoolnm Khadir, a Rohilla chieftain, who had 
been made Ameer-al-Omrah, rebelled against the un- 
happy monarch, and deprived him of his eyes. In 
this state he fell into the power of Sindia, the Mah- 
ratta, who, in 1768, assisted by French officers, got 
possession of Delhi. He remained a state prisoner in 
his palace, in poverty and neglect,* when in 1803, 
Delhi was taken by the British army under General 
(Lford) Lake, and the Imperial* Mogul became the 
pensioner of English mexchants. By the arrangements 
now made, over the city of Delhi and a small portion 
of surrounding territory, a nominal sovereignty was 

* ** It was during this period,** we are told, ** that most of the 
marble and inlaid ornaments of the palace were mutilated, 'since 
they were actually sold to buy bread for himself and his children.*' 
— Hkber's Travel*, vol. i. p. 5S7* Mr. Mill, however, xealously 
vindicates the conduct of the French officers who had the care of 
the Emi)eror*s person, firom the charge of inhumanity, although 
he seems to admit that he was found in extreme poverty.— Mii«t4 

v<4. vl. p. 418. 
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the Emperor. The whole was, indeed, to 
remain under the charge of the British Resident ; but 
the revenues were to be collected, and justice to be 
administered, in the name of the Alogul. Besides the 
produce of this territory, the sum of 90,000 nipees 
was to be issued from the treasury of the Resident 
for the expenses of the Imperial household.* In fact, 
his Majesty, Shah Allum, Emperor of Hindostan, as 
he was still styled by the Governor General, was re- 
duced to the state of Lord Mayor of the city of Delhi. 

In this shadowy royalty, the aged monarch was 
succeeded by his son Akbar, the present Emperor, 
now between sixty and seventy years of age ; — a 
goodi^tempered, mild old man, of moderate talents, but 
polished and pleasing manners.*’ Still, every inch an 
Emperor, he is said to have felt deeply wounded by 
the demand of Lord Hastings to sit in his presence. *1- 
Still, when he holds his state, his officers proclaim 
his titles, the Ornament of the World, the Asylum 
of Nations, King of Kings ! the Emperor Akbar 
Shah ! Just, fortunate, victorious ! ” He is all 
this — by courtesy and heraldic right ; for he is the 
very representative of Tamerlane and Baber, of Akbar 
and Auruiigzebe ; the living relic, the picturesque and 
not uninstructive memoriiil,#of all the power, and 
wealth, and gi'eatness once associated with the name 
of tlie Gheat Mogul. 

• Mill, voL vi. p. 403. t Beber, vol. i, p.568. 
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